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PEOPLE  WHO   GO  TO  TOMATOES. 

A  Study  of  Fonr  Hundred  Families. 

By  HARRY  M.  BREMER, 
Spedal  Agent,  Natioaal  Child  Labor  Comnuttee. 


The  Irish-American  maid  who,  in  telling  her  sympathetic  friend 
about  her  baby  who  was  hurt  in  the  day-nursery  said:  "Sure  there 
was  a  nurse  there,  but  she  was  only  one  of  them  foreigners,  Polacks, 
I  think,  and  of  course  she  c'u'dn't  have  the  feelin's  of  a  mother," 
is  typical  of  many — not  foreigners  either — who  know  little  of  our 
immigrant  residents.  The  farmers  of  Mar\'land  have  the  same 
\-iew'-point  in  regard  to  the  Poles  of  Baltimore.  "Poladcs," 
"Hickej^" — they  call  ihem — "They're  only  a  lot  of  foreigners  and 
they  live  like  pigs,"  they  say.  \or  have  these  farmers  a  inonopoly 
on  this  attitude.  Delaware  and  Virginia  gentlemen  cooperate  with 
th€TO  to  keep  it  up.  And  many  in  states  still  further  south  share 
it  too,  Posably  >'our  own  acquaintances  of  Alabama  or  New  York 
are  not  altogether  guiltless-  I  shoiJd  be  happy  if  I  could  say  mine 
were. 

This  attitude  towards  the  Poles  I  got  in  a  back-handed  ft^y — 
not  from  the  farmers,  but  frcan  the  Poles  who  told  me  of  the  treat- 
ment they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  "A  biased  ojMnioa," 
j-ou  say.  But  what  if  three  hundred  people,  independently  of  each 
other,  tell  the  same  stor>~? 

Listen  to  what  these  three  hundred  people  had  to  say  and  judge 
for  yottrs^. 

"Did  nMi  go  out  to  the  strawberry  country  last  year?"  I 
allied  one  of  the  Polish  wonen,  through  my  inteipreter. 
"Taag — j-es." — ^'How  many  pec^ile  were  there  with  you?" 
"Maybe  forty."— "What  kind  of  a  shanly  did  }"oa  ha\'e 
to  live  in^"  "Och!  wb  all  live  in  one  b^  room.*' — -"What? 
do  niai,wcKneQ  and  children  all  live  together?"  "Sore!" 
"Werait  there  any  partitions  at  all?"  I  asked  inaredti- 
lous. — ''No,  Mr.  Bremer,"  she  said,  '"de\'  all  li\-e  like  cattle 
_  in  one  beeg  rooci-"— "And  did  yai  go  to  the  tomato 

country,  too?"    "No,  we  went  tmly  to  strawberries  1 
j-ear,  but  the  lady  upstairs  went  to  tomatoes." 
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Upstairs  we  found  the  lady  who  "went  to  tomatoes,"  in  a  very 
neatly  kept  little  home — ^the  floors  scrubbed  and  clean,  pictures  and 
framed  birth  certificates  on  the  walls  and  the  precious  parlor 
carpeted. 

"Did  you  go  to  the  strawberry  country  last  year?"  my  in- 
terpreter asked  her.  "Yes."^"EKd  you  like  it  out 
there?"  "No!  no!  we  had  to  go  to  make  some  money. 
My  man  is  a  laborer  and  doesn't  make  much  money  in 
the  winter."— "What  didn't  you  like?"  "Och!  we  live 
like  pigs!  Everybody  crowded  into  one  big  room  —  we 
sleep  on  straw  like  cattle." — "Do  you  mean  there  were 


no  partitions?"  I  a.sked,  not  willing  to  believe  that  this 
farm  was  like  the  first  in  its  shocking  disregard  of  family 
privacy.  "No,  every  family  have  his  Httle  bunk  on  the 
floor^ — all  in  one  big  room." — "Did  you  go  to  tomato 
country,  too?"  ''Oh,  yes,  I  like  go  there.  They  treat 
you  like  people  thcre."^ — ^"What  kind  of  a  shanty  did 
you  have?"  "Ah  dobra!  dobra!  fine!  fine!  Everybody 
have  his  own  room  there." — "Were  you  to  shrimp  cannery 
in  south,  too?"  "No,  but  the  lady  across  the  hal!  just 
come  back  yesterday." 


So  after  recording  her  answers  to  the  other  questions  on  t 
schedule  we  went  across  the  hall. 

"You've  just  come  back  from  the  south?"  we  asked  her. 
"Yes." — "Been  gone  all  winter?"  "Yes." — ^"When  did 
you  go  out?"  "A  few  days  after  we  came  home  from 
the  tomato  country." — ^"Do  you  remember  the  date?" 
"In  October— 18th,  I  think." — ^"Did  you  like  it  down 
there?"  "Och!  I'll  never  go  there  again." — ^"Why?" 
"Oh,  they  take  us  there  to  starve — -we  didn't  do  any  work 
for  two  months." — ^"Well,  did  you  have  a  good  shanty 
to  live  in?"  for  we  were  most  concerned  about  this  just 
then. — ^"Taag^yes,  dobra  shanty!  dobra  shanty  1  Every- 
body have  his  own  room  and — "  She  turned  to  the 
interpreter  with  a  torrent  of  angry  words  in  Polish. — 
"What  is  that  she  is  saying,  Mr.  Interpreter?"  "She 
tell  they  have  nothing  to  eat — they  starve,  and  when 
they  go  ask  for  work  de  boss  say  'get  out  of  here  > 
d — nhickeys.'  " 

And  so  we  went  from  house  to  house  and  floor  to  floor  asking  j 
the  people  about  the  treatment  they  received,  and  the  living  con- 
ditions on  the  strawberry  farms,  at  the  tomato  canneries  and  at  the 
oyster  and  shrimp  canneries  of  the  southern  states.  Altogether  we 
visited  nearly  four  hundred  families — three  hundred  of  whom  had 
been  to  pick  strawberries  and  peas  on  the  farms  near  Baltimore; 
about  the  same  number  had  spent  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  fall  at 
tomato  and  com  canneries  of  Maryland  or  Delaware,  and  one  hmi- 
dred  had  spent  the  winter  at  the  southern  oyster  and  shrimp 
canneries. 

Remarkable  unanimity  was  noticeable  in  the  descriptions  of 
conditions  at  the  strawberry  farms.  One  would  tire  of  the  tale  of 
indecent  housing  conditions  did  not  a  rising  anger  at  the  low  standard 
of  living  forced  upon  these  helpless  people  spur  him  on  to  get  the  tes- 
timony of  all.  Summed  up,  the  testimony  of  the  three  himdred 
resolves  itself  into  this : — The  housing  accommodations  are  provided 
by  the  farmer.  These  may  be  buildings  put  up  especially  for  this 
purpose,  or  old  bams  or  other  farm  buildings  pressed  into  service. 
One  particular  case  deserves  special  notice  because  it  shows  how 
thrifty  some  Maryland  farmers  are.  This  case  is  not  typical.  It 
is  the  worst  reported  but  it  shows  how  utterly  careless  of  the  rights 


of  the  workers  an  otherwise  honest  fanner  may  be.  On  one  side  of 
the  loose  partition  in  this  building  Uvcd  the  people  on  the  other  side 
the  horses.  The  partition  was  pierced  by  an  open  doorway.  So 
great  was  the  noise  from  the  stalls  at  night  and  the  stench  from  the 
stable  and  yard  so  nauseating,  the  people  finally  got  some  boards 
and  nailed  up  the  doorway  vainly  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  a  little 
relief. 

The  usual  type  of  building  described  by  the  people  was  a  one- 
or  two-story  shanty  with  no  room  divisions.  In  these  each  family 
had  a  bunk  on  the  floor,  the  size  of  which  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  family  and  the  number  of  families  to  share 
the  floor  space.  These  "bunks"  arc  nothing  more  than  shallow 
bins,  the  sides  rising  only  ten  or  twelve  inches,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  straw  and  bedding  in  one  bunk,  from  spreading  over  into  the  next. 
No  other  partitions  screen  one  family'  from  another  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  family  privacy.  Men,  women  and  children,  young 
people  and  adiilts,  married  and  umnarried  are  compelled  to  live  in 
this  promiscuous  manner.  The  three  hundred  families  visited  told 
of  conditions  on  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  farms.  Only  twenty- 
four  provided  anything  better  than  this.  On  these  better  farms 
not  more  than  two  families  had  to  occupy  a  single  room.  Twenty 
thousand  people  have  to  live  under  these  conditions  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  every  year.  How  could  it  fail  that  some  of  them  should  carry 
back  to  the  city  the  loose  moral  standards  forced  upon  them  in  camp? 

The  sanitary  appointments  of  an  African  village  would  compare 
favorably  with  those  on  thc.w  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  farms. 
Every  principle  of  moderr  scientific  sanitation  is  violated.  The 
primitive  arrangements  of  the  savage  village  prevail.  On  most  of 
the  farms  the  shanties  were  located  in  or  near  woods,  and  on  ninety 
of  these  "the  woods"  described  the  toilet  conveniences.  In  a  few 
cases  (twenty-four  in  number)  toilets  were  provided — but  were  for 
the  common  use  of  both  sexes.  Only  twelve  farms  rose  to  the 
standard  of  separate  provision. 

One  is  reHeved  to  turn  from  this  to  the  record  of  the  better  con- 
ditions described  for  the  tomato  canneries.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  canneries  were  reported.  Of  these  only  fifty-one,  or  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  required  families  to  live  in  the  disgraceful  manner  of 
the  strawberry  farms,  while  sixty-three  percent,  provided  a  separate 


room  for  each  family.     In  the  matter  of  toilet  facilities  these  places  ] 
were  also  in  advance  of  the  other.     At  only  nineteen  was  no  provision 
made.     Only  thirty  made  no  separate  provision  for  the  sexes  while 
eighty-five  or  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  places  provided  separate  ones 
for  men  and  women. 

Not  one  of  the  thirteen  southern  canneries  reported  on  herded 
all  the  workers  into  one-room  shanties.  At  some  places,  even,  fam- 
ilies had  two  and  throe  rooms.     The  toilet  pro\'ision  also  seems  to 
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have  been  adequate.  On  only  two  places  was  no  separate  provision 
for  the  sexes  reported — while  at  some  each  family  had  a  private 
toilet. 

Now,  that  we've  seen  the  .sort  of  thing  the  farmer  thinks  is.< 
good  enough  for  these  "Polacks,"  or  "Hickeys"  as  he  calls  them, 
what  do  these  people  themselves  think  about  it?  Ah,  here  we  have 
.a  very  different  stor>'.  The  people  are  outraged.  Proudly  they 
o  their  well-kept  little  homes,  and  then  asked,"  Do  you  think 
"■live  that  way?  Ach — they  treat  us  like  cattle  out  there. 
lUH  live  like  hogs."     If  I  heard  this  once  I  heard  it  a  hun- 


dred  times.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  Polish  people 
cherish  privacy  and  are  as  careful  of  the  seclusion  of  the  home  as 
are  any  of  our  American-bom  people.  A  visiting  nurse  who  knows 
these  people  intimately  has  this  to  say: 

"The  attitude  of  the  workers  towards  their  living  con- 
ditions is  significant.  As  district  nurses  we  are  familiar  with 
these  people  in  town,  knowing  them  for  the  most  part  as 
decent  and  self-respecting  families,  although  of  course  many 
of  them  are  extremely  poor.  They  are  attracted  to  the  straw- 
berry fields  by  the  opportunities  of  maMng  money,  but  are 
acutely  conscious  of  their  degrading  living  conditions.  The 
women  and  young  girls  are  particularly  .sensitive  about  it. 
One  woman  said  to  us:  'It  was  my  last  chance  I  had  to  come.' 
Another  said:  'This  is  my  first  and  last  time  here — I'll  never 
come  again.'  And  another  said:  'We  live  like  hogs.'  We 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  picture  of  the  interior 
of  ;the  shack-  The  women  were  ashamed  to  have  it  taken, 
and  one  Polish  woman  planted  herself  in  the  doorway  and 
and  defiantly  refused  to  let  us  enter  with  the  camera.  It 
was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  and  persuasion  that  we 
finally  succeeded.  It  was  the  same  on  the  other  farms — 
the  women  allowed  us  to  look  at  their  quarters  only  after 
constant  urging,  and  amidst  many  apologies,  but  flatly  re- 
fused to  let  them  be  photographed." 


Why,  then,  you  ask,  do  they  submit  to  such  degrading  treat- 
ment? Why  do  they  not  show  their  dislike  by  refusing  to  go  the 
next  year?  For  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  to  go.  Most  of 
the  men  are  stevedores  or  laborers  whose  work  during  the  winter 
is  verj-  imcertain.  Necessity  becomes  therefore  an  overruling  argu- 
ment. They  must  stifle  their  disgust  and  go  to  the  place  that  offers 
an  opportunity  to  earn  money,  no  matter  under  what  conditions. 

Oiu"  visiting  brought  out  much  other  information,  regarding 
seasons,  row  bosses,  contracts,  the  work  of  the  children  when  away 
from  the  city  and  the  inevitable  loss  of  school,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  more  than  half  the  year. 

The  itinerar\-  of  the  people  begins  with  the  exodus  to  the  straw- 
berry farms  about  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  work  on  strawber- 
ries lasts  about  four  weeks.  Before  strawberries  are  over  peas  ripen. 
From  now  on  the  days  work  is  partly  on  berries,  in  the  morning,  and 
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■  beans  and  the  smaller 


"partly  on  peas.  After  peas  come  I 
gooseberries  and  raspberries,  etc.  •Altogether  the  people  are  work- 
ing on  these  crops  about  eight  weeks.  They  return  to  the  city  the 
first  part  of  July.  The  next  period  of  work  begins  about  the  middle 
o£  August  for  the  people  who  go  out  to  the  com  canneries,  and  a 
week  or  so  later  for  those  who  go  to  the  tomato  canneries.  The 
season  here  lasts  from  six  to  nine  weeks,  and  the  people  return  to 
the  city  sometime  during  October.  The  majority  get  back  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  but  some  do  not  return  till  Xovember. 
People  who  go  south  to  the  oyster  and  shrimp  canneries  leave  Balti- 
more towards  the  end  of  October.  They  slay  in  the  south  five  or 
six  months,  returning  to  Baltimore  about  Easter. 

The  connecting  link  bet\i"een  the  farm  or  the  cannery  and  the 
worker  is  the  row  boss.  He  is  a  man  generally-  of  the  same  nation- 
ality as  the  workers.  He  derives  his  name  from  his  dut>-  of  assign- 
ing the  pickers  to  the  rows  of  strawberries  and  peas — one  picker  to 
a  row.  The  name  sta\-s  with  him  in  the  county  canneries  and  in  the 
south.  When  the  season  of  work  draws  near  be  consults  with  the 
farmer  or  cannery  owner  as  to  the  probable  number  of  people 
necessary-  to  do  the  work,  and  promises  to  furnish  so  many  workers 
at  a  given  time.  For  this  service  he  receives  a  sum  varying  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  head^the  usual  fee  being  fiftj' 
cents  for  the  strawberry  farm  and  the  canneries  of  Maryland  and 
DelawEire,  and  seventy-five  cents  or  one  dollar  for  the  southern 
canneries.  On  the  farm  and  at  the  cannery  he  is  the  intermediary. 
The  farmer  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  people.  The  row  boss 
gets  his  orders  as  to  the  fields  to  pick  and  the  time  to  start  work  either 
on  the  field  or  in  the  canner^-.  and  the  responsibility  is  on  him  to  get 
the  work  done.  The  assignment  of  rooms,  and  bunks  in  shanties 
that  do  not  pro\"ide  separate  rooms  for  families  is  under  his  charge, 
as  is  also  the  general  conduct  of  the  people  and  the  care  and 
cleanliness  of  the  shanty  and  en\-irons.  Any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conditions  of  work  or  of  pay,  or  any  grievance  regarding  living 
conditions  must  pass  through  him. 

Contracts  are  seldom  asked  or  given  for  this  lA-ork.  When  the 
farmer  or  caraier>-  owner  wants  helpers  he  writes  to  his  row  boss 
stating  the  number  of  helpers  desired  and  the  rate  of  pay.  This 
letter  from  the  farmer  is  usually  the  only  thing  approaching  a  con- 


tract  the  row  boss  and  the  people  have.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
a  formal  contract  is  given.  In  several  cases  the  row  bosses  were 
asked  if  they  had  a  contract  with  the  owner.  Of  thirteen  row  bosses 
who  took  people  to  the  strawberry  farms  none  had  a  formal  contract, 
while  only  two  said  they  had  a  letter  from  the  farmer  stating  the 
number  of  people  desired  and  the  rate  of  pay.  Of  eleven  row  bosses 
for  the  tomato  canneries  six  said  they  had  a  formal  signed  contract. 
Three  had  only  a  letter  giving  the  number  of  people  desired  and  the 
rate  of  pay.  Two  had  no  contract  at  aU.  Only  two  row  bosses  for 
the  southern  canneries  were  seen.  Both  of  these  said  they  had  a 
signed  contract. 

Many  families  were  asked  if  they  knew  whether  the  row  boss  had 
a  contract  and  if  he  showed  it  to  them.      In  some  cases  an  affirma- 
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tive  answer  was  received.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
either  the  people  knew  nothing  of  a  contract  or  they  thought  the 
row  boss  had  one  but  they  had  not  seen  it.  It  would  seem  that  the 
row  boss  obtained  some  kind  of  a  guarantee  regarding  his  own 
position  and  wage,  but  had  nothing  binding  to  protect  the  people 
he  was  responsible  for. 


Serious  evils  arise  from  this  no-contract  system.     Disputes  re-  I 
garding  the  quantities  of  work  to  be  given  for  the  stipulated  rate  of  1 
pay  arc  common  occurrence.     On  the  strawberry"  farms  the  rate  for  I 
strawberrica  is  fixed  and  fairly  rigid,  but  that  for  peas  is  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  farmer  or  row  boss.     The  rate  there  i 
fifteen  and  twenty  cents  a  bushel  depending  on  the  variety  of  peas 
and  is  constant.  The  bushel, however,iselastic.  Some  farmers  demand 
a  heaping  bushel,  while  others  want  only  a  basket  even  full.     Which  I 
it  is  to  be  is  not  alwav-s  made  clear  to  the  people  before  they  go  out  I 
and  often  they  are  led  to  expect  the  smaller  measure  onl\'  to  find  on   ' 
arriving  at  the  farm  that  the  larger  will  be  exacted.     The  same  situ- 
ation arises  in  the  tomato  canneries.     The  piece  rale  for  peeling 
tomatoes  is  four  or  five  cents  a  bucket.    This  is  usually  dearly  under- 
stood and  occasions  no  trouble,  but  it  is  not  always  made  clear  as  4 
to  the  size  of  the  bucket.     The  people  may  expect  a  twelve-quart  J 
and  find  they  are  required  to  fill  an  eighteen-quart  ooe. 

Another,  and  more  serious  evil,  is  the  opportunity  the  absence 
of  contract  affords  the  row  boss  to  mistate  terms  and  misrepresent 
conditions  in  his  effort  to  get  people  to  go  out  with  him.     Where 
the  people  are  at  all  reluctant  to  go,  either  because  the  season  was 
such  as  to  give  promise  of  only  a  poor  crop,  or  because  the  place  for 
which  the  row  boss  is  agent  has  a  bad  reputation  among  them,  the 
row  boss  resorts  to  various  misrepreseRtations  and  lies.     Once  out 
it  is  not  easy  to  return  to  the  city,  so  they  must  submit  to  the  ex- 
actions.    The  row  bosses  who  take  people  south  are  especially  liable  i 
to  do  this.    After  I  had  heard  the  tales  of  scarcity-  of  work,  exactions  J 
as  to  quantity  to  be  given  for  piece  rate,  wretched  lining  conditions,  1 
and  abusive  treatment,  I  began  asking  why  the  people  still  per^sted  ' 
in  going  down  to  these  southern  canneries.     The  usoal  answer  was 
that  the  row  boss  misn-presenled  conditions  and  led  the  peoj^e  to 
ha^■e  false  hopes  of  steady  work  and  big  money.  Striking  corrobora- 
titwi  of  this  practice  is  fotmd  iit  the  stateinent  <rf  the  superintendent 
of  the  Dunbar.  Lopez  &  Dukatc  faetor>-.  at  Dunbar.  La,     '■  •     •     • 
E%ier\'  \'ear  I  go  to  Balttmorv  with  the  boss,  aod  we  promise  the 
people  steady  work,  and  nice  houses,  and  good  pay.  and  work  for  i 
the  chfldren.     Then  when  the>-  come  down  they  expect  all  the9B~1 
things.     During  a  good  v'ear  wr  can  Ixcp  cverjtme  busy  for  five^ 
nxuiths   straight."     (The  Child's  Btu^kn  in  0>-ster  and  Shrimpf 


.  15.)  The  row  boss  at  the  same  cannery  told  another 
of  our  agents, "You  bet  I  haveahell  of  a  time  gettin"em  down  here, 
too.  Have  to  tell  'em  all  kinds  of  lies  to  get  'em."  (Report  on  Child 
Labor  Conditions  in  the  Oyster  Industry  in  Some  of  the  Southern 
States.     N.  W.  Hine,  1911,) 

A  formal  contract  in  English  and  in  the  language  of  the  people 
booked  stating  terras  and  conditions  of  work  would  do  much  to 
mitigate  this  evil,  especially  if  the  row  boss  were  compelled  to  show 
it  to  the  people  before  he  took  them  out. 

Children  have  been  dropping  out  of  school  for  a  week  or  two 
before  the  wagons  appear  for  their  loads  of  bedding,  baby  carriages 
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and  people  They  leave  early  to  get  ready  for  the  country-.  These 
same  families  are  in  the  tomato  country  after  schools  have  opened 
in  the  fall.  The  majority  return  the  middle  of  October,  but  the 
children  take  their  time  about  going  to  school.  One  can't  blame  a 
youngster  for  disliking  school  when  his  class  is  six  weeks  ahead  of 
him. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  effect  of  this  work  on  the  schooling  of 
the  children,  three  of  the  public  schools  most  seriously  affected  by 
this  yearly  exodus  were  asked  to  give  the  records  of  absences  due 


nundred  and  thirty-five  pupils,  : 
nine  lost  between  twenty  and  sixty  half-days  or  from  two  to  s 
weeks,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  lost  from  eight  to  twelve  I 
weeks.     The  school  year  extends  over  thirty-eight  weeks.     The  loss  I 
of  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  this  time,  occurring  as  it  does  at  the  end  I 
of  the  spring  term  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  means  a  hard, 
up-hill  struggle  for  the  children  to  maintain  any  kind  of  standing  1 
in  their  classes.     Large  niimbers  according  to  the  direct  testimony 
of  their  teachers  fail  of  promotion  and  take  two  years  to  complete 
one  grade.     One  teacher  said,  "Eleven  children  have  been  retarded 
either  one  or  two  years.''     Another  teacher  gave  the  effect  on  each   ] 
of  the  children  of  her  class  who  had  been  to  the  country: 

A — Coiild  easily  have  completed  4b  work  liad  he  entered  1 

in  September. 
B — Has  completed  only  the  minimum  requirement. 
C— No  effect. 

D — Has  completed  only  the  minimum  requirement. 
E — Could  easily  have  completed  4b  work  had  he  entered  in  J 

September. 
F— No  effect. 

G — Has  done  only  the  mimmum  requirement  of  the  grade. 
H — Will  complete  grade  work  with  greatest  difficulty. 

For  the  children  of  the  Polish  parochial  schools,  which  pract- 
ically all  these  children  attend,  the  effect  is  much  more  disastrous. 
Two  of  the  largest  of  these  schools  stated  that  they  are  practically 
emptied  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  is  late  in  the  fall  before  all  the  | 
children  are  back  and  the  school  is  in  good  running  order.  Of  the 
nine  hundred  enrolled  in  each  scbool  scarcely  one  himdred  complete  | 
the  spring  terra,  and  only  about  the  same  number  arc  on  hand  for 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  So  many  weeks  are  lost  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  principals,  the  children  have  only  six  months  of  school. 

The  pUght  of  the  children  who  go  to  the  southern  oyster  and 
shrimp  canneries  is  pitiable.  Seldom  do  they  darken  school  doors. 
They  arc  not  in  the  city  long  enough  to  attend  city  schools,  and 
while  in  the  south  they  must  work.  Schools  were  reported  at  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  southern  canneries,  varying  in  distance  from  the 
shanties  of  from  one  square  to  two  and  a  half  miles  or  a  walk  of  an 
hour  and  a  half.     One  boy  of  thirteen  attended  such  a  far  distant 


school.  At  other  places, 
even  where  no  one  had  the 
excuse  that  the  school  was 
too  far  away,  "only  the  lit- 
tle ones  went,"  or"none  of 
the  children  from  the 
shanties  went, —  they  were 
working."  At  three  places 
there  were  day  and  night 
schools.  These  only  a  few 
children  attended — the  old- 
er children  usually  worked 
in  the  day  and  attended 
school  at  night. 

The  people  spoke  more 
readily  about  the  schooling 
(}f  the  children  than  about 
their  work,  and  I  suspect 
the  reason  was  that  there 
was  so  little  of  the  one 
and  so  much  of  the  other. 
Many  people  feared  also 
that  if  they  told  that  their  little  children  worked,  such  work  would 
be  prohibited  next  year  by  the  state.  What  inhuman  parents! 
No^ — say  rather  what  inhuman  employers  and  what  an  inhuman 
system  that  demand  the  poverty  line  for  great  mmibers  of 
the  people.  Not  cupidity,  nor  desire  for  a  little  extra  pin-money 
makes  these  people  set  their  children  to  work.  The  compelling 
argument  of  scantily  clothed  and  insufficiently  fed  families  forces 
them  to  it.  One  woman  said  she  had  to  make  them  work  to  earn 
a  few  pennies  to  buy  "piece  bread,"  and  another  "What  you  goin'  f 
do — you  can't  starve — they  got  to  work,"  But  while  scarcely  any 
mother  would  admit  that  her  children  worked  many  made  such 
statements  as  these  regarding  the  children  who  pick  strawberries 
and  vegetables  in  the  spring:  "Girls  and  bo^-s  eight  years  old  worked, 
and  some  would  start  when  their  parents  did";  "children  of  seven 
and  eight  years  started  at  four  a.  m.  and  worked";  "children  of 
eight  years  picked  part  of  the  time";   "my  little  girl  (seven  years 


old)  worked  the  same  time  the  tag  folks  did — so  did  other  small  I 
children";   "many  little  ones  working  as  hard  as  grown-ups." 

Statements,  similar  to  those  quoted  for  the  strawberry  farms 
were  made  regarding  the  work  of  the  children  at  the  tomato  can- 
neries. "Eight  year  old  children  worked  in  the  factory";  "Katie  \ 
(seven  years  old)  and  smaller  children  worked";  "children  : 
years  old  worked";  "children  seven  and  eight  to  fourteen  years 
were  made  to  work  by  their  parents  and  worked  the  same  time  as 
they";  "girls,  like  Blanche  (eleven  years  old),  had  to  carry  buckets 
of  tomatoes." 

But  the  people  who  went  south  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  I 
fact  that  children  brought  with  the  families  of  workers  were  expected  f 
to  work  too.     Here  again,  however,  they  seldom  admitted  their  own  1 
children  worked.     Children  "small  enough  to  blow  at  them  and 
they'd  fall,"  worked  at  Appalachicola,  Fla.    At  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss., 
Torsch  Peerless  Oyster  Co.,  six  year  old  children  were  shucking. 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  Gibbs  &  Duncan  Cannery,  "Mary,  six  years  old  { 
did  not  work,  but  Uttle  ones  like  her  did."    "Children,  six  and  seven  ] 
years  old  worked,  could  make  six  pots  a  day."     At  Biloxi,  Miss., 
Barataria  Co.,  James  and  Mary,  eleven  and  eight  years  respectively, 
worked  in  the  day  and  went  to  school  at  night.     Jidia,  six  years  old,  J 
worked  "not  so  much."     Children  three  and  four  years  old  shucked. 
At  Bluffton,  S.  C,  Vam  &  Piatt  Canning  Co.,  the  agreement  was 
that  children  woidd  go  to  school  three  days  a  week  and  work  three 
days.     At   Dunbar,   La.,   Dunbar,   Lopez  &  Dukate  Co.,  children 
eight  years  old  were  shucking  regularly  like  adults — started  at  the 
same  time  as  they.     At  Lake  Shore,  Miss.,  E.  C.  JouUian,    one  little 
one,  Tillie  Thomas,  three  and  one-half  feet  high,  worked  regularly 
over  in  the  comer.     She  started  at  same  time  adults  did."    "Boys 
and  girls,  six  years  old  would  shuck  oysters."    "Children  eight  and 
nine  years  old  coidd  make  five  or  sue  pots  a  day,  almost  as  much  as 
adults."     At  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  Dunbar,  Lopez  &  Dukate  Co., 
"Boss  never  let  six  year  old  children  work."    "If  people  arranged  | 
beforehand  that  children  of  ten  years  should  not  work  but  should  I 
go  to  school  then  the  company  would  pay  their  fare.     If  no  previous  | 
agreement  was  made,  then,  when  the  family  got  there  and  wanted  to  i 
keep  the  children  from  working  and  wanted  to  send  them  to  school, 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  fare  of  the  child  back  to  Baltimore." 


These  statements  suggest  the  great  extent  of  child  labor.  They 
furnish  interesting  corroboration  of  the  conditions  found  by  our 
agents  in  investigations  of  these  people  at  work. 

Year  after  year  goes  by  with  no  change  in  conditions.  The 
farmers  and  cannery  owners  continue  to  treat  the  "Polacks"  as  tho' 
any  make-shift  were  good  enough  for  them.  But  one  cannot  have 
listened  to  four  hundred  people  tell  of  unsanitary  and  degrading 
living  conditions,  of  the  wasting  of  childhood  by  labor  too  severe 
and  exhausting,  and  of  the  ilenial  to  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 


Day." 


of  the  opportunity  to  secure  even  an  elementary  school  education, 
without  resolving  that  these  conditions  must  end.  Let  the  states 
concerned  set  minimum  standards  of  housing  and  sanitation  for  all 
such  labor  colonies,  for  mere  self-protection,  if  for  no  higher  reason; 
make  the  farmer  and  cannery  owner  answerable  to  the  state  for  the 
proper   safe-guarding  of   the   health   and   morals   of  his  workers; 


I 


license  row  bosses;  require  their  cooperation  in  enforcing  these 
provisions,  and  require  a  written  contract  in  the  language  of  the 
people  to  protect  them  from  exploitation;  extend  the  foiu-teen-year 
age-limit  for  the  employment  of  children  to  this  work;  give  back 
to  the  children  the  schooling  now  lost  by  absence  from  the  city.  Even 
this  will  not  completely  protect  all  the  people,  who  "go  down  to 
tomatoes."  Many  cross  state  lineH.  To  protect  these  the  Federal 
Congress  should  enact  protective  laws. 
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CHILD  WAGES  IN  THE  COTTON  MILLS:  OUR  MODERN 
FEUDALISM. 


A.  J.  McKelway,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Southern  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


"We  work  in  kis  mill.  We  live  in  his  houses.  Our  children  go 
to  Am  school.  And  on  Sunday  we  go  to  hear  kis  preacher,"  This 
is  the  patlietic  plaint  of  the  cotton  milt  workers  of  North  Carolina, 
spoken  more  than  once  to  our  agent  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  observe  that  at  least  the  system  of  feudalism  is  recc^nized 
by  the  workers  themselves.  The  expression  we  have  quoted  might 
be  amplified  with  regard  to  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  mills  in  the 
South  that  are  invariably  advertised  for  their  betterment  work,  with 
a  significant  silence  as  to  the  700  other  cotton  mills  that  merely 
bask  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the  "show  mills."  "We  also  go  to  his 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  wben  he  has  built  one.  We  spend  our  leisure  time, 
after  the  eleven-hour  day,  those  of  us  who  can  read,  in  his  reading 
room.  Our  children  play  in  his  streets.  Our  cow  sleeps  in  his 
stable.  We  are  sent  to  his  store  to  buy  our  goods.  When  we  are 
sick,  or  hurt  in  the  mill,  we  go  to  his  hospital.  We  are  arrested 
by  his  constable,  and  tried  by  his  magistrate.  And  when  we  die  we 
are  buried  in  his  cemetery." 

I  have  been  assigned  the  discussion  of  two  apparently  unrelated 
subjects :  Child  Wages  in  the  Cotton  Mill,  and  Our  Modern  Feudal- 
ism. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  themes  are  as  closely  related  as 
cause  and  effect,  as  I  shall  undertake  to  prove. 

The  children  of  the  cotton  mills  whom  we  undertake  to  bring 
within  the  operation  of  the  law  prohibiting  their  employment  are  the 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  employed  mainly 
in  the  spinning  rooms,  and  are  principally  spinners,  doffers,  band 
boys  and  sweepers.  Children  under  fourteen  have  been  found  in 
other  operations  of  the  cotton  mills,  girl  spinners  sometimes  gradu- 
ating info  weavers  and  boys  occasionally  found  at  the  warping  ma- 
chine. The  doffer  boys  work  intermittently  and  much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  when  they  have  replaced  the  empty  spoolf 
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with  full  ones,  they  can  go  out  into  the  mill  yard  and  play  marbles. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  eleven-hour  day,  preventing  all  attendance  at 
school  by  day,  and  making  the  night  school  oftentimes  an  added 
cruelty  to  tired  and  sleepy  children.  And  nothing  is  ever  said  of  the 
girl  spinners  who  do  not  work  intermittently  but  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert  to  watch  the  spinning  frames  and  tie  the  broken  threads. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  who  recently  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  plead  for  protection  against  the  competition  of 
the  "pauper  labor  of  Europe"  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
once  went  into  print  to  say,  in  opposition  to  a  child  labor  bill  which 
proposed  the  raising  of  the  age-limit  for  girls  only,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  spinners  of  North 
Carolina  were  fourteen  vears  old  or  under.  It  is  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  cotton  mill  in  the  South,  that  spinning  is  work  for 
girls,  not  for  boys  or  women.  And  that  tradition  of  the  industry 
is  directly  in  the  face  of  all  the  teachings  of  medical  science,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  young  girls  at 
that  period  of  life.  Think  of  your  own  girls,  fathers  and  mothers, 
standing  at  a  spinning  frame  for  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  some- 
times a  night!  Of  295  spinners  found  under  12  in  Southern  mills, 
246  were  girls. 

Children's  Wages  High, 

Now  the  wages  which  these  children  get,  the  doffers  and  spin- 
ners, are  not  low,  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  child's  work.  The 
wages  are  comparatively  high,  considering  the  ages  of  the  children. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  found  in  1908-9,  in  the  Southern  mills 
that  were  investigated,  the  agents  being  required  to  prove  the  ages 
of  the  children,  17  children  7  years  of  age,  48  of  eight  years,  107 
of  nine,  283  of  ten  and  494  of  eleven  years  of  age.  There  is  not 
much  remunerative  work  that  children  from  seven  to  eleven  years 
can  do  in  the  South,  not  very  much  that  children  12  to  14  years 
can  do. 

In  a  representative  South  Carolina  cotton  mill, 

doffers  of  12  years  were  paid  $3.54  per  week 
doffers  of  13  years  were  paid  3.92  per  week 
doffers  of  14  years  were  paid  5.04  per  week 
doffers  of  15  years  were  paid    4.75  per  week 
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atifl  floffcrfl  of  20  years  and  over  were  paid  $2.52  per  week,  while 
the  carniti^s  of  the  spinners  in  151  Southern  mills  were  $454  a  week 
and  flcriihhcrs  and  sweepers  $2.96  a  week.  These  are  actual  wages 
paid,  not  the  wa^^cs  computed  for  full  time,  which  was  an  average 
of  62.7  hours  per  week. 

Adult  Wages  Lozv. 

lUil  hero  is  ihc  impressive  thing  about  the  comparative  wage 
of  chiUht^n  and  adults  i>cr  week :  251  children  under  12  years  of  age 
cuncsl  Ic^s  than  $2  |vr  week  and  731  children  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
oarnoxl  loss  than  $2  ^y^r  wook,  l^ut  there  were  1,700  workers  frcwn 
^  ^  K^  A^  \vai-s  of  ;ij:r  who  earned  less  than  $2  per  week.  And  1,085 
oivvatiws  tw'cr.tx  -vM>o  voa:*s  o:  act  and  over  who  earned  less  than 
$ "^  A  \\\\\  Vlwrc  xxvrc  ^.\^rc  pr":s  from  iS  to  20  years  of  age  eam- 
n\vi  5ovv  t:.r,r.  ;^.?  ',vv  >^-c^ck  :ha;i  rhcro  were  of  girls  from  14  to  15 
\S^v^;v,\)i  lvN>  ;h,";:'.  ;>."  T^v.'C  wore  'i,\v^  children  under  16  who  made 
*,  A^•*'J  t\xo  to  i'vAV  >'V'"'.a:*s  A  \A*ook  p.nc.  xVicTc  was  almost  an  equal 
rr  v's^; .  \ ,-;  .^  wo'.-kO'.N.  s'.xroor.  >-o;irs  ^n.-.  vM-cr.  who  earned  the  same 
w  \s>  V  v"**  \^.vr.  r=\v-.  '.v""  o?.:Tiini:  :rv"i:r.  three  to  four  dollars  a 
\v\vv  ■ -.' "'V\\-    "  i  .V.   ?.*\'  ;*'osc  \"or-.  :r  :o  2:  and  over  earning 

n"^  .  o    ^;  *  av  xi-o-vv-s  jr.  :V  co::or.  mills,  whose  actual  wages 

s^    Nxw^v  ^^ov  o>^^v\    . -0--  :'v  r.;,-    ro'.^s.  onV  1.444  earned  from 

^v.\^  \^  :^xV  \  ^\vs    ;  '\   o-v  o:  :''osc  v  r.>  «  bey  and  one  a  girl 

■   v\^       •  >v  -^  o    :iCx       s'\.  V  Vv  w  x\-^nv:  to  rhe  S12  limit,  onlv 

-^  N  xo-    ,N      ,      .*  o^"  >:  '^v\    ;-.-.:v  ^;.'.  rr  S:r  a  week,  and  one 

■\^\    ^'  •  ^   •    1.       ■■  vv      :•  ^v>. >  o.  ace.  v,-hiie  241  men  out  of 

NN      ,  v'v^      '.      '    :0x    ■"       "v  /;  :''v"s.  ^^  a>  ?.  hoy  under  16. 

V  ^        •    '^    X  •-.  "^'O     v-v  ^"    :'v  S^^r:V  lor  prirk  under  14  that 

—  ■      V  ^    ^  X  ^^     'v  x^^■^^v  iv.il,   j.n;.  Only  one  emplo\Tnent 

'^    *v  *\    \  ■'^  ^  •'  ^'K  '•v^^^-'io'x'    s^^•^■w  which  is  vile  for  the 

;^  ■      '         -    ^^     vv    -'v  ,-.      <>.>'.  \-Mr  s<:^via:ior  with  the  boys 

XX  ^        sv   '    -x '«     ^'^     'v*-    ^   tC'x>  ;'-x  uv^^asec.  by  the  tips  the^'get 

N     \'      >     *s    V  '  •••v  ,N     X   •■■'..-< "^orUv     Bu:  the  facts  driven 

Kv-s    *.     \.NN    ».»vs^^'^-v^    •k^^^**o>  i<  rha:  tlic  waxres  of  children 

..  ^    K.^.'.    ..X  ^sx.«^.v»Ns    ^**^    ?-v  V  .a^<>t  o:  tV  adult  workers.    The 

^--N  vV'S^'-*    ^^H*R * i^>in*n  tVvjoV  x.itv  hi,2her  a^pes  for  children 

^••Vf.  s  >IW^  ^wi^Jft^  for  iHc  Now  England  milk. 
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Here  is  the  temptation  which  the  cotton  mill  in  its  long  child- 
enslaving  history,  in  Old  England,  in  New  England,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  South  has  set  in  the  way  of  ignorant,  indifferent  or  poverty- 
stricken  parents.  And  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  this — the 
employers,  enlightened  and  educated  men,  able  to  read  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  consequences  of  the  child-labor  system  to  the  chil- 
dren, to  the  country  and  to  democracy  itself?  Or  the  parent  who 
supplies  the  demand  which  the  cotton  manufacturer  creates  ?  Whom 
does  the  enlightened  conscience  of  mankind  hold  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  African  slavery  into  America  and  the  British 
possessions  to-day?  The  African  chief  who  sold  his  people,  already 
slaves  to  his  lordly  will,  or  the  British  or  New  England  slave- 
trader  who  bought  them  and  transported  them? 

And  now  perhaps  we  begin  to  see  the  relation  between  the 
comparatively  high  wages  that  the  children  receive  and  our  mod- 
ern system  of  feudalism.  Why  is  it  that  a  thousand  workers  21 
years  and  over  out  of  3,700  earn  less  than  $2  a  week  in  the  cotton 
mills?  It  is  because  a  thousand  children  under  14  can  earn  just 
as  much.  When  the  child  can  do  the  man's  job  or  the  woman's 
job,  the  man  or  woman  must  lose  the  job  or  take  the  wages  that  are 
paid  the  child.  There  is  no  escape  from  that  conclusion.  If  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  the  logic  of  the  argument,  I  should 
like  to  have  it  pointed  out. 

When  17,517,  more  than  half  the  employes  whose  wages  were 
reported,  earn  less  than  $5.00  a  week,  I  know  they  earn  that  small 
sum  because  out  of  the  17,517,  there  are  7,825  children  under  16 
who  earn  the  same  wages.  In  any  child-employing  industry  the 
wages  of  the  adult  are  measured  by  the  wages  of  the  child. 

The  children  are  offered  wages  that  are  high  for  a  child  and 
the  children  are  employed,  40,000  of  them  in  the  cotton  mill  in- 
dustry according  to  the  manufacturers'  own  figures  in  1909,  as 
reported  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  labor  unions  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  child  labor  depresses  wages.  They  are  charged  with 
selfishness  in  their  advocacy  of  child  labor  reform.  Even  if  that  be 
true,  I  had  rather  see  a  man  selfishly  on  the  right  side  of  a  humane 
question  than  selfishly  on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  I  pay  the  cotton 
manufacturer  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  he  is  as  intelligent 
as  the  trade  unionist.  Then  he  knows  that  child  labor  depresses 
wages  and  he  holds  on  to  the  children  whom  he  employs  for  a  double 
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work  on  the  farms  from  which  they  had  come,  requiring  the  ex- 
ercise of  muscle  and  brawn. 

I  have  spoken  at  this  conference  my  individual  views,  for  which 
I  alone  am  responsible,  on  the  tariff  question  as  related  to  child 
labor.  At  a  meeting  on  February  13,  last,  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  the 
Hard  Yarn  Spinners  Association  passed  the  following  resolutions : 
"We  are  opposed  to  any  material  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  that 
would  place  us  in  competition  with  the  mills  of  Europe  employing 
pauper  labor."  The  same  manufacturers  passed  resolutions  against 
any  advance  in  the  protection  of  the  working  children.  Now,  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  with  a  tariff  that  is  practically  prohibitive 
on  cotton  goods  the  American  consumer  must  pay  a  price  for  those 
goods  made  artificially  high,  the  fact  stands  out  that  no  part  of 
that  added  profit  finds  its  way  into  the  pay-envelope.  If  the  report 
of  the  tariff  board  is  to  be  believed,  the  American  cotton  manu- 
facturer, without  any  protection,  has  the  advantage  now  against  his 
English  and  German  competitors.  But  the  point  I  have  often  made 
is  one  which  was  recently  endorsed  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  a 
personal  letter,  namely,  that  to  make  the  employer  more  powerful 
through  excessive  profits  is  simply  to  make  the  employe  more  de- 
pendent. If  the  Southern  manufacturer  were  obliged  to  accept  the 
dividends  that  content  his  English  or  German  rival,  then  there  would 
be  less  of  a  sense  of  power  over  his  employes.  A  few  years  ago, 
there  was  an  attempt  in  a  certain  Southern  mill  district  to  organize 
the  employes  into  a  labor  union.  Some  progress  was  made  and 
the  mills  simply  shut  down  and  remained  in  masterly  inactivity  until 
the  employes  were  scattered  and  the  effort  to  organize  them  was 
given  up.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Virginia  legislature  the  cotton 
mill  men  opposed  a  very  slight  advance  in  the  child  labor  law  and  a 
manufacturer  from  Danville  took  a  solid  hour  to  tell  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy,  so  far  as  his  beloved  employes  were  con- 
cerned, while  I  held  in  my  hand  a  letter  with  the  names  of  several 
girls  in  his  mill  who  had  been  discharged  because  they  had  tried 
to  form  a  union. 

A  book  has  recently  been  published  with  the  help  of  cotton 
manufacturers  defending  child  labor  in  the  cotton  mills.  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  an  authority  on  any  phase  of  the  problem,  but  as  one 
chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Pelzer  Mill,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  so  pleasing  to  the  manufacturer,  who  is  called  "the  King 
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purpose.     First,  because  in  the  cotton  mill,  the  child  i 
work  required.    It  is  even  claimed  that  the  child  can  do  it  betfl 
the  adult,  the  work  of  spinning  in  particular.    Then  becausJ 
get  the  children  at  children's  wages,  he  naturally  believes  i 
pay  for  equal  work,  and  the  employment  of  children  keeps  d 
wage-scale  for  all  his  employes.    The  children  are  member 
family.     The  family  requires  a  certain  amount  of  wages  I 
at  all.    The  wages  for  the  support  of  life  can  be  obtained  by  I 
ployment  of  several  members  of  the  family  and  large  faraiT' 
adult  workers  are  rare.    Therefore  let  the  children  work  or 
family  try  starving  for  a  while.     So  the  cotton  mill  worki 
to  work  as  children.    They  get  married  as  children.    They  IV  | 
parents  of  other  children  while  they  are  children  themselves. 
illiteracy  ranges  from  44  per  cent,  in  Geoi^a  to  48  and  j 
cent,  in  the  two  Carolinas — children  10  to  14  years  of  age.  [ 
they  forget  the  little  they  have  learned,  and,  as  a  South  ( 
manufacturer   recently  confessed   to  me,  there  are  practice 
mill  children  over  12  in  school.    They  have  been  condemned  f 
with  few  exceptions,  to  an  unskilled  trade,  in  which  there  1 
hope  for  advancement  for  i  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  wU 
99  per  cent,  the  maximum  of  efficiency  is  reached  before  maj 
or  womanhood  is  reached. 

Feudalism. 

Meantime,  while  the  employes  have  become  tlius  helples 
employers  have  grown  more  powerful.     Forbidding  their  emjd 
to  organize  in  labor  unions,  the  manufacturers  are  themselv* 
ganized  in  State  and  National  Associations.     And  as  the  em^ 
keep  poor  the  employer  grows  rich  and  becomes  independent  e 
to  run  his  mill  regardless  of  a  temporary  shut-down.    Since  the.l 
ployer  owns  the  house  in  which  the  operative  lives  he  is  lan^T 
as  trell  as  employer.    The  only  freedom  yet  retained  by  these  I 
^*  '  is  the  liberty  of  changing  their  feudal  lords,  and  4 

ich  bitter  complaint  of  the  migratory  character  t- ' 
workers  that  I  look  to  see  some  baronial  edict  put  i 
ily  will  be  employed  at  one  mill  that  moves  from  anc 
employer's  consent  As  for  other  employment, 
izve  often  told  me  that  after  a  few  years  or  even  mo: 
jicment  and  mcaiotony  of  mil!  work  tfiey  were  unfitted 
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of  Pelzer,"  that  he  bought  140  copies  of  it  to  present  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  I  may  perhaps  quote  a 
paragraph  as  either  history,  or  fiction,  which  the  manufacturer 
seems  to  have  approved  and  enjoyed. 

Says  the  author:  "I  was  told  a  story  about  these  people  that 
not  only  aptly  illustrates  their  spirit  of  independence  {sic),  but  also 
the  tyranny  of  the  King  of  Pelzer.  The  labor  unions  of  the  North 
had  determined  to  organize  the  down-trodden  mill  operatives  of  the 
South,  and  they  sent  one  of  their  delegates  to  Pelzer.  .  .  .  But 
he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  place,  when  his  plans  and  movements 
were  reported  to  the  King.  The  King,  seated  at  his  office  desk, 
listened  to  the  report,  and  then  quietly  looking  up  at  the  clock  said : 
*The  next  train  leaves  at  eleven;  have  the  constable  put  him  on 
that  train.'  "  And  the  veracious  historian  comments  with  approval : 
"The  order  was  obeyed  as  effectively  as  though  it  had  been  a  royal 
or  presidential  decree  with  a  Swiss  Guard  or  a  company  of  Mexican 
Rurales  to  enforce  it."  This  is  treated  as  a  great  joke.  But  the 
point  is,  that  the  man  was  probably  a  trespasser  if  he  set  foot  in 
that  village  of  more  than  a  thousand  souls,  and  the  constable,  though 
presumably  an  officer  of  the  state,  was  only  carrying  out,  in  rather 
summary  fashion,  the  law  against  trespass  on  one's  private  estate. 

One  of  our  agents,  a  lovable  and  gentle  Christian  minister, 
went  to  a  cotton  mill  in  Georgia,  two  miles  from  the  railroad.  He 
engaged  a  room  at  the  hotel.  Going  first  to  the  school  he  took 
some  photographs  of  the  children.  Then  the  president  of  the  mill 
learned  of  his  presence  (he  had  told  his  name  and  his  errand),  and 
ordered  him  not  to  trespass  further,  saying  that  the  school  as  well 
as  the  mill,  and  even  the  streets  of  the  mill  were  his  property.  Fur- 
ther investigation  was  impossible,  and  the  minister  then  found  that 
his  room  at  the  hotel  was  forbidden  him,  he  was  warned  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  village  that  night,  and 
he  had  to  return  to  the  railroad  station. 

A  mill  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta  then,  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  now,  after  I  had  made  some  rather  searching  investi- 
gations and  published  the  results,  put  up  signs  in  the  streets,  for- 
bidding anyone  to  enter  the  mill  community  without  permission. 
This  position,  however,  was  too  absurd  to  be  maintained  long.  An- 
other of  our  agents  wrote  a  little  sketch  once  entitled,  "A  Little 
Kingdom  in  Cotton-Land."    He  described  a  North  Carolina  cotton 
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mill  town  where  the  whole  mill  community  stood  in  awe  of  the 
superintendent,  who  was  also  magistrate  and  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  landlord,  employer,  and  officer  of  the  law. 

I  remember  seeing  a  sign  on  the  fence  of  a  New  England  mill 
in  Georgia,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  boy  were  found  with  an  air-rifle, 
the  family  must  leave  the  mill  as  soon  as  the  lease  on  their  house 
expired,  and  the  houses  of  the  operatives  were  leased  for  a  term  of 
two  weeks.  It  may  have  been  a  good  thing  to  discourage  the  air- 
rifle  and  even  to  hold  the  parents  responsible  for  the  child's  mis- 
doings, but  one  would  rather  see  that  done  by  the  law  and  the 
officers  of  the  law  than  by  the  employer  and  landlord. 

Perhaps  the  most  pitiful  example  of  this  sort  of  feudalism 
is  the  petitions  which  are  brought  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
operatives  against  the  enactment  of  laws  for  their  own  benefit.  I 
have  seen  these  petitions,  some  of  them  signed  by  one  hand,  as  if 
they  were  simply  copied  from  the  pay-roll.  But  others  are  signed  by 
those  of  the  operatives  who  can  read  and  write,  while  the  majority 
make  their  mark.  They  petition  the  Legislature  not  to  shorten  the 
hours,  not  to  prevent  night  work,  not  to  abolish  the  child  labor  which 
keeps  their  wages  down,  not  to  authorize  inspectors  who  will  see 
that  their  limbs  and  lives  are  guarded  from  accident,  or  their  build- 
ings from  unescapable  flames. 

Two  years  ago  in  Georgia  we  attempted  to  change  the  limit  of 
66  hours  a  week,  12  a  day,  to  a  lo-hour  day  for  children.  The 
Legislature  began  to  receive  petitions  from  the  mill  operatives  pro- 
testing against  any  shortening  of  the  hours.  Then  the  manufacturers 
thought  they  had  better  compromise  on  a  60-hour  week  and  the 
ii-hour  day,  and  thereafter  the  operatives  petitioned  for  a  60-hour 
week,  but  sought  to  be  saved  from  the  dire  distress  of  working  less 
than  60  hours  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  organized 
mill  I  know  in  the  South  recently  petitioned  a  legislature  for  a  nine- 
hour  day  for  women  and  an  eight-hour  day  for  children. 

The  same  feudalism  existed  in  New  England  cotton  mills  not 
many  years  since.  Eight  and  a  half  years  ago  I  took  a  trip  through 
the  New  England  mill  cities.  We  learned  that  at  Lowell  any  opera- 
tive who  was  found  even  attending  a  labor  union  meeting  was  dis- 
charged. Last  fall,  eight  years  afterward,  I  went  to  Lowell  again. 
I  found  that  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  generally  styled 
the  I.  W.  W.,  had  called  a  strike  at  one  mill,  because,  having 
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about  90  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  members  of  that  organization, 
they  insisted  that  the  mill  should  discharge  those  who  would  not 
join  them.  And  now  the  New  England  mills  are  falling  over  them- 
selves in  the  effort  to  get  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
organize  them  and  thus  deliver  them  from  the  L  W.  W. 

This  feudalism  is  sometimes  called  a  benevolent  feadalism,  be- 
cause it  occasionally  builds,  out  of  the  surplus  made  by  the  labor 
at  low  wages  of  the  workers,  schools,  hospitals,  libraries  and  so 
forth.  But  tltere  is  no  benevolent  feudalism.  The  expression  is  a 
cv^ntradJciion  in  tenns.  The  best  benevolence  would  be  to  increase 
the  |xiy-rv^lK  so  tliat  the  employes  might  do  some  of  these  things 
(or  themscK>^5. 

Yet  no  people  of  this  stock  has  ever  remained  kmg  in  bcxidage. 
It  IS  American  stock,  with  the  English  and  Scotch  instincts  against 
everv  tonn  of  tvninnv.  In  South  Carolina  the  manafactarers  have 
Kv^t  the  iv^Htical  cvxi:a^  of  their  employes.  In  State  elections  the 
en\pKntrs  wte  one  w;iv  ;ind  th^  err^oloves  the  ocber  and  whatever 
else  we^  nuv  sav  aNhu  this,  the  esr.pioves  hive  reccntlv  been  on 
the  \\uux«\$:  sivle.  The  S:u:e  should  iivi  wIH  racorporate  the  mill 
to\\v,s  A«\{  tlxe  ^xv^l^"  >^-*  Nf^tn  to  lejirrt  the  irst  prtodpies  of  local 
*elt  ^o\en^v.^u:  aikI  w:"  A>:-jt:n  ^e  tr^fe  rse^n-  Tb«i  they  wfll  organ- 
ise sv\n\er  or  Utx^r.  if  tvc  :r.  th^?  ri^^ilxr  iiX^r  cniofs  risen  in  the 
iru\^uJAr.  l>.c\  wtU  sIc^\N  >drr.  thji:  the^r  ia:er«?:s  He  co  riic  side 
ot  t^e  >vto^-x'x  o:  vv-fv.^txv.s  v^^t  JiVr  fx^c  ch£Icr«::  rsd  wvmen.  Thcv 
^^v^^s^  v^t  tvV  x<tvvk  :>Ji:  tvxt^h;  ji:  Kir^  Mocrtxfa  aad  at  Xcw 
V \\\ixv<,  a;  vV5;>^>;:tx  J^^-  OrxSa:::t"0i:::^x.  Then?  is  hanflv  a  diild 
>M  t>A*  ^^^;^v^  uv.',U  ^n  :><  Sc^::>:  >fc\>  cxrriX  c-r.fcirm  decent  frocn 
\>\^»,v  >\v>'Vv  ot  ;V  x\j^^^  ot  rV  x^x^csc-  TSev  wffi  uec  alwavs 
\\v^\Mi*A  xv'Xx'^ss-  v"ot'';x^";:j;.v  ^  ^cXvv  jL^tniiTsc*?  liws  w3l  soon 
*s\xiux  'iv^  \x^  ^^v<NV  tV  ^•\x\^^::\Hr.  o^  tNe  r>tx:  ^:iR3eru»n«  at  least, 
x^>\>l  \^^ou  xV>  \\t.*^  :N{^r  r^>C!5v  r>?t>  4t^  ^x  Ae  Juneed  dat  has 
nOwaxx  A<aV>  ^''va  ^v;*^  tNc^^  *^x  t><>  m-S^  .Sirruoi  xwire  bcms  for 
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by  their  votes,  electing  our  governors  and  presidents,  initiating  and 
vetoing  legislation,  taxing  our  incomes,  we  grow  mightily  concerned 
over  the  intelligence  and  independence  of  the  electorate.  We  do 
not  like  to  trust  our  interests  now  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our 
children  to  a  mass  of  voters  who  have  been  deprived  of  all  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education,  w'ho  have  been  held  in  feudalistic  bondage, 
who  have  been  embittered  by  the  robbery  of  their  childhood,  who 
are  the  material  for  the  agitator,  and  the  prey  of  the  demagc^e. 
Patriotism  is  partly  an  enlightened  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
patriotism  demands  that  we  abolish  the  system  under  which  large 
and  continually  increasing  masses  of  our  people  are  led  into  a  bond- 
age from  which  there  may  be  no  escape,  save  by  way  of  a  social 
revolution. 

Abolish  child  labor  and  the  child  can  go  to  school.  We  shall 
never  have  compulsory  education  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  states 
of  the  South  until  we  abolish  child  labor  first.  Then  the  wage- 
scale  will  rise  to  the  point  where  a  man  or  woman  can  support  the 
family,  w'hen  educated  and  intelligent  workers  can  make  their  own 
terms  as  to  hours  and  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labor.  This  is 
not  theory,  but  history.  In  England,  after  a  century  of  struggle, 
these  things  have  happened  in  the  cotton  mill  industry,  and  the 
industry  itself  stands  on  a  high  plane  with  the  others.  There  is 
no  reason  under  heaven,  save  that  of  unenlightened  greed,  why  the 
same  industry  in  the  South  should  not  be  put  upon  a  better  basis 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  so  that  it  shall  become  one  of 
which  we  may  all  be  proud,  rather  than  one  whose  profits  smell  of 
blood. 


Persons  who  contribute  $2  or  more  annually  toward  Hie  sup- 
port of  the  child  labor  campaign  ore  enrolled  as  assodaie 
members,  $23  or  more  as  sustaining  members  and  $100  or 
more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the 
CHILD  LABOR  BULLETIN  and  other  publications  of 
the  Committee  and  are  thus  kept  in  touch  mlk  the  child  labor 
viovement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may  be  sent  to 
V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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OVERWORK,  IDLENESS  OR  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION.* 

BY  WILLIAM  NOYES.  M.A., 
Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

The  great  difference  between  the  child  labor  of  other  times  and 
civilizations  and  our  own  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  more 
primitive  forms  of  industry  the  work  of  children  constituted  a 
large  part  of  their  education.  Since  labor  was  principally  done 
by  hand  and  with  the  simplest  tools,  the  steps  into  artisanship 
were  well  adapted  to  child  development.  In  early  New  England 
life — to  go  no  further  afield — both  boys  and  girls  were  occupied 
in  a  hundred  activities  whose  very  variety  had  an  undoubted 
effect  in  developing  resourcefulness,  endurance,  alertness,  skill 
and  other  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Even  if  their  work 
was  hard,  it  was  also  helpful;  even  if  the  hours  were  long,  the 
processes  were  not  so  monotonous  and  irksome  as  to  ruin  the 
child  for  future  usefulness. 

To-day,  however,  labor  has  been  specialized  and  subdivided 
into  innumerable  and  infinitesimal  operations.  Power  machines 
are  driving  out  the  handicrafts,  and  domestic  industry  has  been 
supplanted  by  shop  and  factory  methods.  Industries  are  so 
housed  and  segregated  that  it  is  possible  neither  to  see  nor  to 
partake  in  a  large  part  of  modern  industries  except  as  a  wage- 
worker,  and  then  only  to  learn  one  infinitesimal  process.  Even 
the  apprentice  system  is  dead  or  fast  dying.  Journeymen  no 
longer  have  apprentices,  but  only  "helpers,"  whom  they  teach 
as  little  as  possible. 


♦Reprinted  from  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2,  March,  1906, 
containing  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
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The  contrast  between  child  labor  in  earlier  days  and  in  modern 
city  conditions  perhaps  appears  most  deplorable  when  attention 
is  directed  to  what  are  euphemistically  called  the  "home  in- 
dustries/* So  completely  has  the  home  lost  its  good  name  as 
a  center  of  industry  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  sweat  shop 
is  now  considered  by  experts  to  be  the  prohibition  of  profit- 
making  home  industries  and  the  consequent  increasing  relega- 
tion of  industries  to  factories  where  they  can  be  brought  under 
regulation.  Truly  a  noteworthy  change  from  the  time  when 
children  got  a  large  part  and  a  good  part  of  theif  education 
in  domestic  industries  to  the  time  when  domestic  industries  must 
be  abolished  in  order  to  save  the  children  from  exploitation  in 
them! 

The  only  relief  from  the  intolerable  conditions  of  modern  child 
labor  is  found  by  the  ordinary  child  in  migration  to  some  other 
employment  just  as  bad.  This  instability  is  commonly  deplored 
because  of  the  evident  evil  of  thus  producing  an  army  of  shift- 
less, irresponsible  ne'er-do-wells  with  no  lasting  associations, 
but  the  fact  further  illustrates  the  failure  of  our  modern  methods 
of  child  labor  to  educate  the  child.  He  changes  from  one  form 
of  employment  to  another,  but  is  educated  in  none. 

In  any  age  previous  to  the  introduction  of  power  machinery,  a 
new  employment  for  children  always  meant  new  opportunities 
for  education.  Doing  something  new  meant  learning  something 
new.  But  although  we  have  provided  by  the  help  of  machinery 
hundreds  of  new  employments  for  children  we  do  not  thereby 
give  them  new  sources  of  education  and  larger  opportunities  for 
development.  On  the  contrary,  these  new  occupations  put  at 
stake  child-life  and  sap  the  foundations  of  future  prosperity. 

At  the  very  time  when  man's  power  is  multiplied  a  thousand 
times,  when  he  has  at  his  disposal  fingers  of  steel  infinitely  more 
nimble  than  his  own,  when  he  can  lift  inconceivable  weights  and 
strike  irresistible  blows,  and  when  he  can  reach  around  the  globe, 
he  does  all  these  things  at  the  expense  of  his  own  manhood, 
womanhood,  and,  worst  of  all,  childhood.  Modern  invention  is 
like  Frankenstein's  creation,  which,  dehumanized  by  abuse,  be- 
came a  curse  to  the  inventor.     It  is  bad  enough  to  sacrifice 
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M^ui<  )\U-,  l/ijf  1.0  hy  the  future  life  and  power  of  the  nee,  in  the 
ivMfi  '/)  ih«'  i.hiMfKn  on  this  altar  of  mechanical  improvement 
iiu-vfit  ikiA  \ttuvjK^h,  but  the  surest  retrogression.  "Where  there  is 
«/*ji/  H  « uj/i^linoufii  ravifthment  of  the  future,  there,  we  think,  is 

if^  ;v  w/r'l,  whirrc'iH  once  the  labor  of  the  child  was  advantage- 
vMfr  \n  \mt\  '4i%  .1  rncranH  of  growth,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 
Wi«  v\iwi\  f/f  tnodrrn  child  labor  is  degrading,  dehumanizing, 
t\^xiit\yiu\f,  ytif|  dcniorali/.ing. 

T/tfd  US}  « iiild  labfir  is,  there  is  another  phase  to  this  problem 
»A  «lfr  mmmIcmi  city  (hilfl  which,  though  not  so  commonly  recbg- 
#«i/«d  IfniiUftr  nut  ri(»  st.'irtliiig  nor  so  dramatic,  is  none  the  less 
v4»)»/uc;  It  M\  that  presented  by  the  idleness  of  city  children. 
Ii  )6  I 'iintti'tidy  :rri(iiiied  that  the  children  who  are  not  at  work 
«i»c  Itfkcii  Idle*  It!  tty  the  schools,  and  it  is  this  assumption  which 
\^*i*\i-  iti  ihct  aitertn  hud  upou  couipulsory  education  by  the  op- 
P'fMUHici  lit  ihlKl  hiluM'. 

VVhfii  piopoittou  ot  cluldren  are  in  school,  what  proportion  at 
M,.i»U  ftnd  whitt  ptopoition  idle  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  sta- 
ll.iL.tit^  l»»»rtn?»e  rtdeiptAte  enumerations  have  not  been  made, 
hill  iti.it  I  tuldt«'n  :i«e  oivnpied  in  school  far  less  than  is  ordinary 
..M|<)i.K*»d  \>  x\uW\\\  \\\^\\\  A  Ci^mpntation  which  takes'account  of 
iiii.  iimtdui  oi  -^Ju^nI  d;^\s  in  a  vear,  the  number  of  absences, 
lit*  »\.iKhi|;  l\,Mn^  tM  the  child  and  the  number  of  school  hours 
\  .1  .U\  \\^^\\\  th<^^e  \\  ^^ppearii  that  on  an  average  the  school 
l...i .»  .lnMM'i\  hii^\   aKmh  one-third  of  the  time  when  they  are 

.\.  \^  ih,*  ,in^-<!on  An>e<:  What  are  the  children  of  the  city 
A.  i,i|.  ^^^^^^^^  I  hi  11  out  ot  N«ihi\M  hvMir??  Oh  thc  ooe  hand  some 
.».»  tni. -IJ.S.1  in  <^\hanvi'.a}^  ph>-sical  laN>r,  in  factories*  sweat 
Ml,  ,.A  ^n,i  i-p^-t  x:a\\\  m  the  deiivm-  oi  jrv»ds.  Many  ai«  news 
^^^^  ^^^'^r^^  Imn-  Vov  t hom  thc  school  sessJoii  is  a  ccCTpara- 
«%^,h  ^vMiiil  ume  Ivtwcon  hours  of  work  that  are  bcch  sinhi- 
W  \Ys^  ««d  dt^mor^h/infi.    TitiaWc  a$  their  lot  is.  it  is  har^  less 
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so  than  that  of  the  far  greater  number  of  school  children  in  the 
city  who  have  no  required  work  to  do.  We  cannot  deceive 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  since  they  are  not  being  over- 
worked either  in  school  or  in  shop  they  are  therefore  happily 
at  play*  or  at  rest  at  home. 

A  visit  to  the  poorer  part  of  any  of  our  large  cities  will  dis» 
prove  this  assumption.  As  the  result  of  the  prevalent  conditions 
of  home  life  in  the  tenement,  the  child  is  inevitably  forced  out 
into  the  street,  not  only  during  the  day  time,  but  as  common 
observation  shows,  until  late  at  night,  not  only  in  good  weather 
but  in  foul.  The  child  has  nothing  to  do  at  home  unless,  per- 
haps, his  "home"  be  a  sweat  shop  where  he  works;  otherwise 
he  is  only  in  the  way  there.  In  the  evening  he  cannot  go  to 
sleep  even  if  he  stays  there  on  account  of  the  work  and  talk, 
and  so  he  often  runs  in  the  street  until  ten,  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock.  As  a  result  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tene- 
ment child  grows  up  on  the  street,  where  he  is  "educated  with 
fatal  precision."  What  street  life  makes  of  the  boy  and  girl 
is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions  or 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

But  it  is  not  tenement  children  alone  who  are  exposed  to  the 
evils  of  idleness.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Robert  Hunter  that 
there  are  one-half  a  million  chidlren  in  greater  New  York  whose 
only  playground  is  the  street.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the 
children  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  play  on  the  streets,  and 
the  street,  I  submit,  is  not  the  place  where  healthful,  stimu- 
lating games  can  be  played.  As  a  result  the  children  are  largely 
idle.  Even  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city  one  constantly  sees 
groups  of  well-dressed  children  listlessly  standing  about  "wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up."  Play  on  an  asphalt  pavement 
between  two  rows  of  brownstone  fronts  soon  gets  to  be  mon- 
otonous. The  parks  are  far  away  and  often  protected  with  warn- 
ing signs  to  "Keep  of3f  the  grass."  At  home  there  is  little  to 
do  in  the  few  small  rooms  except  to  read  books,  just  what  is 


*The  cultural  eflFects  of  play  and  the  importance  of  providing  ample 
opportunities  for  it  are  well  recognized  and  do  not  need  emphasis  here. 
The  neglected  issue  is  the  educational  importance  of  work. 
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this  is  drudgery.  Of  course  children  do  not  like  drudgery.  No 
more  do  adults.  But  there  is  no  greater  joy  of  childhood  than 
manipulative  and  creative  activity.  This,  beginning  as  play,  a 
delight  in  the  activity  itself,  shades  insensibly  into  work,  which 
has  a  determined  end.* 

Enforced  idleness  either  on  city  streets  or  in  prisons  is  a  hor- 
rible fate  for  child  or  adult,  and  children,  we  may  well  believe, 
are  not  idle  because  they  want  to  be  idle.  They  are  idle  because 
they  are  deprived  of  work,  except  under  such  conditions  as  make 
it  overwearisome,  painful  and  demoralizing.  Yet  even  so  they 
submit  to  it,  even  embrace  the  opportunity  to  perform  it. 
Enormous  numbers  of  them  quit  school  to  take  up  work. 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  blame  for  this?  The  greed  of  em- 
ployers in  exploiting  the  unskilled  labor  of  childish  hands  is  a 
common  object  of  reprobation  and  justly  so;  the  stupidity  and 
shortsightedness  of  parents  is  open  to  the  severest  criticism  for 
allowing  their  children  to  become  laborers,  but  neither  the  greed 
of  the  employers  nor  the  foolishness  of  their  parents,  nor  their 
immediate  economic  necessity,  could  prevail  were  it  not  for  the 
love  of  activity,  the  passion  for  creation,  the  instinct  of  work 
which  has  become  a  part  of  the  nature  of  civilized  man.  The 
irksomeness  of  school  duties  and  the  ennui  of  the  street  are 
the  only  alternatives,  and  hence  the  children  are  willing — alas 
not  ready! — to  go  to  work.  The  reason  why  parents  cannot 
keep  their  children  in  school,  but  can  keep  them  at  work  is 
because  the  children  themselves  want  to  do  something.  Irene 
Ashby  Macfadyen,  in  speaking  of  the  number  of  children  in 
cotton  mills  in  Alabama,  has  said:  ".    .    •    to  these  must  be 


♦The  truth  is,  that  the  common  idea  of  work  needs  correction.  So 
much  of  the  world's  work  has  been  done  under  compulsion,  either  in 
chattel,  serf  or  wage  slavery,  that  the  idea  of  work  as  the  irrepressible 
outflow  of  energy  for  a  determined  end  has  not  permeated  the  common 
consciousness.  Now  the  discharge  of  energy  is  the  most  continuously 
pjleasureable  of  human  sensations.  Impressions,  however  delightful,  in 
time  lose  their  force,  but  expression  in  the  free  outpouring  of  energy 
is  an  unceasing  joy.  Our  concept  of  work  is  so  confused  by  the  shame 
attached  to  it  in  its  common  form  of  toil,  by  the  pain  and 
exhaustion  of  drudgery,  that  we  are  blind  to  the  joy  and  glory  of  work, 
the  means  and  the  proof  of  human  achievement. 
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content  with  prohibition  of  child  labor  or  shall  we  proceed  to 
have  organization  thereof  for  education  purposes?  Children,  we 
have  seen,  have  for  ages  worked,  have  been  educated  in  the 
truest  sense  by  their  work,  can  work  to  great  advantage  to  the 
community  and  to  themselves  and,  under  proper  conditions, 
like  to  work.  The  inference  does  not  seem  faf-fetched  that  they 
have  a  right  to  work.  The  problem  then  faces  us,  how  to  keep 
children  happily  at  work  during  such  part  of  their  time  and  at 
such  kinds  of  work  as  shall  build  them  up  physically,  intellect- 
ually, socially — in  a  word,  educate  them. 

Since  experience  shows  that  the  factory  as  it  exists  to-day 
cannot  do  this,  inevitably  we  turn  to  the  public  school  as  the 
means  of  solving  the  problem.  One's  recognition  of  the  present 
value  of  the  public  school  need  not  be  doubted  because  he  points 
out  that  its  present  function  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  task 
now  before  it.  Its  recognized  function  to-day  is  that  of  securing 
literacy,  and  we  learn  with  satisfaction  that  illiteracy  is  steadily 
decreasing  throughout  the  whole  country,  even  in  the  great 
manufacturing  states,  with  their  vast  tides  of  immigration.  It 
sets  itself  the  task  of  widely  establishing  the  "conventionalities  of 
intelligence,"  namely,  the  three  R's,  and  therein  its  success  is 
apparent.  We  may  gratefully  recognize  that  the  common  school 
does  much  in  fitting  children  for  common  human  intercourse. 

But  there  is  a  growing  demand,  often  blindly  expressed,  that 
it  do  more  than  this.  There  are  signs  of  heresy  against  the 
fetich  worship  which  confidently  assumes  literacy  to  be  a  cure 
for  all  our  ills.  There  is  a  growing  demand  that  the  object  of 
the  public  school  shall  be  to  prepare  the  child  for  "complete 
living."  Whatever  else  "complete  living"  may  include,  it  always 
has  included,  as  I  contend,  an  appreciation  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses. But  in  our  schools,  as  Superintendent  Seaver,  of  Boston, 
says,  "the  traditional  balance  between  learning  and  labor  has 
been  upset  and  learning  has  taken  the  whole  time."  It  is  even 
worse  than  that.  It  is  one  particular  kind  of  learning  that  has 
taken  the  whole  time.  There  are  other  "conventionalities  of 
intelligence"  except  the  three  R's.  Familiarity  with  economic 
processes,  which  have  long  constituted  the  substratum  of  con- 
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ventional  intelligence  is  relegated  into  unimportance  in  our  edu- 
cational systems.  This  gives  firm  ground  for  the  criticism  that 
the  schools  are  isolated  and  apart  from  life.  The  reason  is  that 
now,  as  always,  life  is  chiefly  industrial,  whereas  the  school 
attempts  to  educate  apart  from  industry,  or,  at  best,  for  a  com- 
mercial or  literary  environment.  Children  are  trained  to  be 
consumers  rather  than  producers.  They  do  not  adequately  par- 
take in  the  community  life,  especially  on  its  industrial  side,  and 
since  the  school  continues  its  tradition  of  teaching  the  three  R's 
as  its  chief  function  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  their  lives,  namely 
a  lack  of  rich,  personal  experience,  without  which  their  school 
training  in  linguistic  expression  is  largely  futile.  It  expects 
them  to  talk  and  write  without  sufficient  material  of  experience 
about  which  to  talk  and  write.  By  overspecialization  the  school 
defeats  its  own  avowed  purpose.  The  function  which  the  home 
has  been  obligevl  to  abandon,  namely,  the  furnishing  of  valu- 
able industrial  life  to  the  child,  the  school  has  not  assumed. 
What  the  school  needs  is  to  amplify  its  utilitarian  functions, 
to  think  more  in  terms  of  the  real  world  of  industry. 

"Manual  training"  js  ordinarily  conducted  does  not  satisfy 
these  cvnuliiions.  In  almost  no  school  does  it  occupy  more  than 
vMie  pci  oenc.  ot  the  chirrs  waking  hours.  It  is  only  by  the 
cUisuciiY  oi  Uu^uu^e  that  it  can  be  dignined  as  "work,"  for  it 
i>i  pUiinlv  r.ot  prwlnctive  UK^r.  It  is  too  commonly  a  histrionic 
pavi\  ipvUivM*.  in  ccvtain  pri:ni:iYe  processes  which  arc  factitiously 
muncsuu<  sUkI  notisionstv  inuvrtstnr.  .\t  best,  constructive 
huuvtwv^'.k  u^kcs  ir.e  c!n!vl  no  further  than  the  town  or  craft 
^iavtc.  ^»^^  iJunv  he  is  *ett.  so  ur  as  systematic  education  goes, 
.il  ihv*  iluc^K^Kl  v^f  uKHlern  industry.  After  the  child  leaves 
M'lus^l.  until  he  is  leavly  to  take  up  his  life  occupation,  there 
»^  a  <.ip  This  nM\  be  til!evl  bv  some  tuvenile  industry,  but 
ilune  \^  hnle  vn  mv^  evluvMtion  therein,  for  the  benumbing,  dwarf- 
nut  atnvvvs^^hcte  v^t  the  factory  or  the  sweatshop  is  more  likely 
i\»  slviusMvdiiie  the  ehiUl  than  to  tit  him  for  future  usefulness. 
\\\A  \\\\\\\sX\\y\\  evlueatiou  is  not  under  the  direction  of  wise 
UmvIum?*.  U<?  ne^j*  industrial  life  with  no  perspective,  but  is 
I^Utngvsl  itUv*  it  when  he  leaves  school  under  the  compulsion  of 
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earning  a  living  by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  one  little  act. 
He  is  not  educated  by  the  school  for  the  industrial  system;  he 
is  simply  fed  into  its  maw.  To  appreciate  industrial  processes 
in  any  large  and  meaningful  way  is  then  impossible.  We  boast 
of  our  practical  education  and  of  the  stress  we  lay  on  "the 
essentials,"  and  yet  allow  nine-tenths  of  our  children  to  pass 
out  of  school  without  any  adequate  conceptions  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  sure  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  say' 
nothing  of  their  inability  to  make-a  living  therein. 

This,  then,  in  a  word,  is  our  problem :  how  the  children  of  the 
community  shall  be  saved  from  the  evils  of  premature  and  de- 
teriorative labor,  from  ignorance,  from  idleness  and  from  the 
consequent  immorality.  If  the  school  does  not  make  them 
intelligently  industrious,  the  factory,  the  mine,  the  store,  will 
make  them  ignorantly  so,  or  the  street  will  keep  them  idle  and 
worthless. 

When  we  ask  how  modern  productive  processes  can  be  so  used 
we  are  led  at  once  to  recognize  certain  indispensable  conditions 
of  such  use.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  minimum  age  limit. 
It  is  not  here  suggested  that  Bessemer  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills  be  made  a  part  of  the  kindergarten.  But  it  is  suggested 
that  there  is  a  gap  between  the  present  school  age  of  most 
children  and  the  age  at  which  they  are  able  to  enter  the  trades, 
when  they  could  be  educated  in  those  processes  in  which  they 
are  to  be  engaged. 

Another  condition  is  that  the  hours  be  not  overlong  at  which 
the  child  shall  work.  This  principle  is  already  recognized  in  the 
limitation  of  study  hours;  the  futility  of  study  when  attention 
has  flagged  is  well  known.  The  exhaustion  of  power  when 
interest  is  lacking  is  equally  applicable  to  work. 

A  third  negative  condition  is  that  the  work  should  not  be 
unduly  monotonous.  This  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
viously named  condition.  If  work  is  varied  its  hours  may  be 
lengthened.  The  extreme  subdivision  of  labor  so  characteristic 
of  modern  industry  is  what  constitutes  its  chief  evil.  That  began 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  long  before  the  advent  of  modern 
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power-driven  machinery.  Machine  prodaction  has  but  accent- 
uated it.  If  it  were  eliminated,  machine  production  would  be 
robbed  of  most  of  its  horrors.  In  an  educational  system  of 
work,  therefore,  which  it  not  conducted  for  the  profit  of  an 
exploiter  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  that  there  be  variety 
of  work. 

A  more  positive  demand  to  be  made  of  industrial  education  is 
that  there  be  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  evolution  of 
the  industries  in  question.  With  this  scheme  many  schools 
are  already  familiar  in  the  study  of  the  primitive  and  craft 
stages  of  production.  These  are  valuable  in  gi\'ing  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  involved  in  the  industrial  processes 
taught.  When  these  principles  are  understood,  many  modern 
methods  easily  lose  their  mysterious  and  ugly  character. 

Education  for  modern  industry  involves,  it  almost  goes  with- 
out saying,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  machines. 
The  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  pulley, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  the  cam,  have  become  ''conventionalities  of 
intelligence"  among  us  almost  as  truly  as  the  symbols  of  lan- 
guage. To  master  them  and  the  principles  of  the  prime  movers 
and  of  machines  for  the  transmission  and  utilization  of  power 
would  tend  to  make  bovs  and  srirls  not  slaves  but  masters  of 
modern  processes.  Now,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  them  they  are 
too  often  afraid  of  them. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  conditions  under  which  modern 
industrial  process  should  be  made  a  part  of  education  is  that 
real  work  should  be  required.  Not  merely  to  study  about  work  nor 
to  play  at  work,  but  to  engage  in  positive  productive  work  is 
a  necessary  part  of  preparation  for  complete  li\nng.  The 
acquisition  of  habits  of  industriousness  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  pressure,  not  to  be  determined  by  momentary-  whims.  We 
<\o  not  hesitate  at  compulsory  education — ^which  at  present  means 
little  but  Ixvk  learning — why  should  we  hesitate  at  a  degree 
t^f  con\pulsory  work?  This  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
he  no  joy  in  wvuk.  Far  from  it.  Work  is  not  drudgery. 
HrudKerv  educates  no  one*  whether  the  drudgery  be  learning 
to  »peU  or  learning  to  weave.    Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  fullest 
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use  should  not  be  made  of  all  those  stimuli  to  work  which  the 
experience  of  the  race  has  found  valuable  in  the  past,  such  as 
festivals,  games,  music,  esprit  du  corps,  and  the  rest.  It  does 
mean  that  the  child  should  learn  the  force  of  the  motives  that 
will  chiefly  actuate  him  when  he  goes  to  work  for  a  living,  not 
indeed  the  cupidity  and  fear  of  starvation  which  the  old  econo- 
mists assumed  were  the  real  motives,  but  the  joy  of  expression 
and  production,  the  "instinct  of  workmanship,"  which  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  race  inheritance  in  spite  of  the  exploitation 
of  man  by  man. 

If  these  are  the  conditions  of  modern  industrial  education  it 
is  evident  that  a  new  duty  lies  before  the  public  school,  and  the 
question  at  once  arises:  If  the  school  is  to  teach  industry  as 
well  as  letters  and  the  other  essentials,  must  there  not  be  an 
extension  of  school  hours?  Certainly,  and  why  not?  We  have 
seen  that  the  evils  confronting  us  are  child  labor  and  child  idle- 
ness. If  the  child  is  in  school,  that  occupies  only  one-third  of  his 
waking  hours,  at  other  times,  especially  in  the  city,  he  is  idle 
or  overworked.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  entire  success  of  the 
campaign  against  child  labor  and  for  compulsory  education  up 
to  the  highest  standard  proposed.  These  measures  which  we 
may  assume  as  fundamental  and  necessary  steps,  taken  by  them- 
selves simply  intensify  the  situation.  What  will  the  school  do? 
What  must  it  do  if  it  is  to  be  loyal  to  its  traditions?  Whatever 
else  we  include  in  industrial  education,  a  fundamental  require- 
ment to  be  made  of  it  is  that  it  take  its  cue  from  modern  industry. 
Let  the  value  of  learning  primitive  and  mediaeval  processes  be 
granted.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Unless  the  boy  or  the  girl 
who  goes  out  of  the  school  to  make  his  living  knows  how  to 
make  modern  things  in  a  modern  way  he  is  not  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  educated.  Child  labor  is  not  bad  any  more 
than  modern  industry  is  bad  because  of  the  use  of  the  machine, 
because  of  the  division  of  labor.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  machine, 
its  unguarded  condition,  its  excessive  speed  through  unduly 
prolonged  hours — it  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  mechanical 
movement  once  a  second  and  twelve  million  times  a  year,  it  is 
the  minute  subdivision  of  labor  with  the  consequent  confine- 
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ment  and  mechanization  of  the  worker,  that  is  bad — bad  enough 
for  the  adult,  worse  for  the  child.  It  is  the  utter  sacrifice  of 
the  worker,  and  especially  the  child  worker,  to  the  process  of 
machine  production  and  divided  labor  that  calls  for  condemna- 
tion. Can,  then,  the  machine  and  the  accompanying  division  of 
labor  be  utilized  as  an  educational  force?  To  deny  that  they 
can  is  to  deny  that  education  has  to  do  ,with  real  life,  and  to 
affirm  that  labor  and  culture  are  antithetic.  We  are  so  impressed 
with  the  evils  of  modern  machine  production  partly  through 
the  efifectiveness  of  the  anti-child  labor  campaign,  that  we  are 
loth  to  acknowledge  that  the  evils  are  incidents,  not  essentials, 
of  such  production.  But  when  we  once  realize  that  the  machine 
is  a  means  both  of  subduing  nature  and  of  stimulating  the 
intellect  a  whole  new  field  of  education  is  open  to  the  pedagog'. 

The  alarming  increase  of  neurotic  diseases,  among  school  chil- 
dren, the  crying  need  of  facilities  for  play  and  the  social  necessity 
for  industrial  education — all  three  facts  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, namely,  that  the  school  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  child's  time.  If  it  educated  him  through 
play,  through  the  dance,  through  systematic  exercise,  there 
would  be  less  idle  and  vicious  time  upon  the  street ;  if  it  edu- 
cated him  through  work,  it  would  increase  his  industrial 
efficiency,  and  through  both  play  and  work  he  might  well  be 
spared  some  of  his  present  study  of  books,  with  no  loss  of 
knowledge  of  what  they  contain.  Three  hours  for  study,  three 
hours  for  play  and  three  hours  for  work  would  be  an  arrange- 
ment far  in  advance  of  our  present  system  with  its  worse  than 
waste  of  child  energy. 

"It  would  be  a  most  wholesome  arrangement  in  schools,"  said 
Kroebel,  "to  establish  actual  working  hours  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing study  hours;  and  it  will  surely  come  to  this," 


SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    WORK 
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National  Child  Labor  Committee 

THIETY-NINE  states  have  improved  or  enacted  new  child 
labor  or  cnnipulsory  education  laws  since  the  Committee 
begun  work  in  1904. 

The  UNIFORM  CHILD  LABOR  LAW,  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, was  unanimously  endorsed  in  August  1912  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

The  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Federal  Government  was 
secured  in  1912,  through  the  bill  drafted  and  the  six  year 
campaign  waged  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  emploj-a  espert  investigators  to  study  anS  photograph 
child  labor  cooditions  throughout  the  countrj. 
Employs  legialative  experts  to  draft  aod  help  secure  improved 

Publishes  the  quarterly  Cenji  Labor  Bulletin,  A  Study  Course, 
and  other  literature  on  all  phases  of  child  tabor. 

Provides  public  lecturers. 

Kents  typewritten  lecture  with  stereopticon  slides  showing 
children  at  wort. 

Furnishes  exhibits  of  photographs,  charts,  diagrams  and  samples 
of  children 's  work. 

Co-operates  with  physicians,  officials,  educators,  etc.,  to  pro- 
vide to  children  excluded  from  work,  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  opportunities  needed  to  develop  efficient  citizenship. 

Co-operates  with  relief  societies  to  provide  "scliolarships"  for 
poor  families  whose  children  are  forbidden  work. 
ejOO  memherit  subscribed  $53,000  in  1911-12.    The  leorie  is  supported  en- 
tirety hy  thefe  voluntary  aabscriptione.    $60,000  are  needed  thin  year. 

Lo  V.  EVERIT  MACT,  TreQsnrer, 

Niitlonal  Child   Labor  Committee, 

IW  Ease  SSd  Street,  New  Totb. 

I  enelose  t for  the  help  of  tittle  children  at  work  In  ten?- 

— t  BWeatBbopB,  coal  breakers  and  coal  mines,  canneries,  cotton  mtlld.  gloi^g 

.   membership  and   send  me,  rree.  for  the  coming  yeiir. 
le  qnnrterly  CHILD  LABDB  BULLETIN. 
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CHILD  LABOR 

Eaeial  DBgenernoj-  Increase  of  Crime 

Perpetuation  of  Poverty  Reduction  of  Wages 

Enterision  of  liUteracy  Inoreaae  of  Unemployed 

Disintegration  of  the  Family 
PEOGEESS   IN   CIITLD   LABOR  EEPORM 
NEW  LAWS         PENDING  LEGISLATION 
PACTS  AND  FIorUEa  FROM  fJEST-lLiXD  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  CONDITIONS  ALL   OVEH   TUE  COUNTRY 

TECHNICAL  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  ON  CHILDREN'S  WORK  AND 
EDUCATION  SIMPLIFIED 

The  June  BULLETIN 

(VoL  I,  No.  1,  June,  1912) 
Began  the  eielusive  publication  of  all  the  addreaaea  presented  at  the 
AonuaJ  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor  (formerly  published  for  the 
Committee  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  in 
"The  Annals ".) 

The  August  BULLETIN 

(Vol.   I,   No,  2,  Augast,   l»12) 

Gives  a  summary  of  all  child  labor  laws  in  the  country,  simply  and 
briefly  arranged   by   States. 

The  November  BULLETIN 

(Vol.  I,  No.  3.  NoTPniber,  ID12)  , 

CHILD  iJbORIN  1912 

With  special  articles  on  child  labor  in  Tenements— Illustrated. 

SUB3CEUPTION.  tZ.DO  PER  YEAR 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LAB  OH  CONtMITTEE 
105  Eiiat  23d  Street,  New  York 

bulletin'"  *^'"''  **"*  ^"^''^  subscription  to   the  quarterly  CHILD  LABOR 

Name 
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CItj,  State 
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E  CAMPAIGN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

THE  MOUNTAIN  WHITES-BY  ONE  OF  THEM 


.  H.  SWIFT,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
.eent,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
THE   MOUNTAIN   WHITES— BY   ONE   OF  THEM. 


W.  H.  Swift,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
Special  Agent,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


On  the  first  of  January,  1913,  the  laws  of  our  state  permitted 
the  employment  of  children  twelve  years  of  age  at  day  work,  and 
of  fourteen  years  of  age  at  night  work.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
working  our  people  sixty  hours  a  week.  We  had  no  inspectors, 
and  as  a  result,  frequent  violations  of  our  very  poor  laws.  During 
the  past  year — and  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  my  State — I  have 
seen  many  violations  of  the  law.  There  are  children  twelve  years 
of  age  working  ten  hours  every  night  and  six  mills  reported  that 
instead  of  working  ten  they  work  twelve  hours  a  night. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1914 — our  new  law  will  go  into  effect 
on  that  date — ^the  law  will  not  be  much  different.  We  will  have  an 
age  limit  of  sixteen  for  night  work — ^an  increase  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen — ^and  we  will  have  our  County  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  violations  of 
the  law.    That  is  about  all  we  have  accomplished. 

There  may  be  other  results  not  now  revealed,  but  these  must 
await  the  future;  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  progressive 
or  even  modern  humane  ideas  shall  soon  prevail.  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  continue  for  some  time  to  be  dominated  by  the  old-time 
conceptions.  It  is  certain  that  every  step  yet  to  be  made  will  be 
met  with  determined  opposition.  Men  who  are  interested  stand  dead 
against  any  legal  reforms.  We  have  even  had  a  teacher  and  two 
or  three  preachers  pleading  that  things  be  left  alone.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  days  of  slavery.  Manufacturers  stand,  as  they  say,  upon 
their  rights  I  think  it  likely  that  they  may  be  able  to  control  for 
some  time.    They  will  control  just  as  long  as  they  can. 

I  have  found  this  one  fact :  that  there  is  in  North  Carolina  on^ 
business  which,  as  a  body,  with  exceptions  here  and  there,  is  de- 

[2] 
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termined  to  resist  any  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state  to  have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  child  wage-earners.  We  do  not  have  to  hunt  for  these  men. 
As  soon  as  the  question  is  up  they  come  to  the  front.  I  refer — and 
I  do  not  think  they  will  object — to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  my 
state.  Generally,  they  have  always  opposed  and  are  now  opposed 
to  any  suggestions  about  this  matter. 


Attitude  of  Manufacturers. 

I  have  learned  not  a  few  things  in  this  campaign  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  cotton  manufacturers.  They  are  the  ones  we  have 
to  deal  with. 

1.  There  are  a  few  manufacturers  who  recognize  that  reforms 
must  come  and  who  will  enter  into  our  agreement  upon  this  sub- 
ject, standing  just  as  true  to  it  as  men  do  in  any  other  business  of 
life.  It  has  been  one  of  the  good  things  to  come  to  know  these 
men.  They  give  to  one  a  new  and  richer  conception  of  the  big 
business  man. 

2.  There  are  others  who  aspire  to  be  considered  benefactors, 
who  tell  you  of  all  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing — who  make 
themselves  into  a  distinct  class  of  straddlers.  They  will  enter  into  a 
definite  agreement  and  then  go  back  on  it  as  completely  as  the 
public  will  permit.  This  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 
They  have  taught  me  that  not  a  few  of  these  big  captains  of  in- 
dustry, these  builders  of  churches  and  schools,  are  made  of  plain 
common  dirt,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  will  do  nothing  ex- 
cept as  they  think  public  opinion  will  shout  their  names  for  the 
doing,  or  rebuke  them  if  they  do  not.  They  are  not  open  fighters. 
Action  on  the  part  of  their  help  will  put  them  into  a  panic.  They 
are  afraid  of  public  opinion,  and  if  we  can  arouse  it,  we  will  take 
care  of  them. 

3.  There  is  another  class  of  manufacturers  who  believe  that 
a  man  who  can  build  a  mill  shall  be  left  to  run  it  as  he  pleases, 
employing  whomever  he  pleases  on  such  terms  as  he  pleases,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  from  any  source  whatsoever.  These  men  stand 
on  their  rights,  questioning  all  legal  suggestions  and  resisting  any 
and  all  state  regulation.     It  is  refreshing  to  fight  with  these. 


I 
i 
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State  Organization. 

To  handle  these  two  latter  classes  in  North  Carolina  we  had 
a  state  organization  of  good  men.  These  men  came  from  different 
walks  of  life.  They  are  in  earnest.  They  are  willing  to  spend 
time,  money  and  energy. 

Back  of  them  stood  the  woman's  clubs  of  the  state  and  what 
in  my  opinion  are  the  two  strongest  organizations  for  progressive 
legislation  in  North  Carolina — the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Junior 
Order  of  American  Mechanics.  Back  of  them  is  a  large  body  of 
men  and  women  who  are  beginning  to  think  upon  these  matters  and 
to  insist  that  something  be  done ;  and  finally,  back  of  them  is  a  still 
greater  body  of  people  who  have  not  yet  come  into  the  realm  of 
serious  thought  about  these  things.  These  are  content,  not  because 
things  are  all  right,  but  because  they  have  never  thought  much 
about  there  being  anything  better.  I  should  also  mention  the 
State  Conference  for  Social  Service — ^five  hundred  strong  the  day 
of  its  birth. 

We  undertook  to  get  everybody  thinking  upon  this  question. 
This  is  about  all  that  I  have  done  during  the  past  year.  They  sent 
me  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other;  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea.  They  told  me  simply  to  ask  the  people  whether  or  not 
it  is  right  to  work  children  as  they  are  being  worked.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  right  to  work  women  and  children  all  night  long?  I 
was  then  to  let  the  people  say.  Our  trouble  was  that  we  were  not 
able  to  reach  all.  If  we  had  been  able  to  put  the  question  squarely 
before  every  citizen  in  North  Carolina  it  would  have  been  settled. 
Our  people  know  what  is  right.  We  think  along  progressive  lines. 
We  do  want  to  take  care  of  our  children,  but  somehow  we  have 
never  been  made  to  think  much  about  it. 


Progress  Slow, 

Of  course,  too  much  must  not  be  expected.  It  was  only  yes- 
terday that  we  learned  that  one  can't  keep  on  dragging  everything 
off  a  field  and  keep  it  fertile.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  we  began  to 
learn  how  to  keep  our  lands  from  washing  away,  that  disease  may 
be  prevented  and  that  flies  are  not  altogether  helpful.  It  was  only 
yesterday  we  learned  that  it  pays  to  raise  good  pigs,  good  calves 
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and  good  cattle.  Things  must  come  in  order.  You  could  hardly 
expect  us  to  know  yet  that  it  pays  a  state  to  grow  strong  men 
and  women — that  work  hurts  a  child  just  the  same  as  a  colt.  Not 
a  few  of  our  business  men  doubt  this  proposition.  They  fear, 
actually  fear,  the  development  of  strong  men  and  women.  Above 
all,  they  fear  any  independence  of  action  on  the  part  of  this  working 
people.    This  is  our  position  and  I  think  you  should  understand  it 


Consult  the  Operatives. 

We  made  one  mistake  in  North  Carolina,  a  very  serious  mistake. 
There  was  a  sort  of  gentleman's  understanding  that  neither  I  nor 
any  one  else  should  go  to  the  mill  operatives  themselves  to  put  the 
matter  square  up  to  them.  The  owners  were  consulted.  The 
workers  were  not.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  runs  a  factory 
/  ought  to  be  consulted  about  child  labor  laws  any  more  than  a  man 

who  runs  a  store  or  a  farm  or  a  school.  He  should  be  consulted  as 
a  citizen,  and  not  as  an  employer  of  children.  A  violator  of  child 
labor  laws  has  no  more  right  to  dictate  child  labor  laws  than  a  pot- 
hunter has  to  make  the  game  laws. 

But  there  is  one  class  that  should  be  consulted :  the  operatives. 
They  cannot  be  wisely  consulted  except  by  going  into  a  full  economic 
discussion.  You  must  sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  show 
the  absolute  loss  which  comes  from  working  children.  When  this 
is  done  in  my  State,  a  most  terrible  row  will  break  loose.  It  will 
be  labor  agitation.  But  this  question  will  not  be  solved  in  North 
Carolina  until  it  is  done,  and  if  I  can  do  it  I  will  do  it. 

Defective  Principle. 

The  arguments  offered  for  this  present  state  of  affairs  arc 
most  interesting.    They  are  stock  arguments. 

Take  any  man  who  opposes  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
children ;  if  he  be  a  North  Carolinian,  I  can  outline  his  speech. 

First,  there  will  be  a  glowing  reference  to  his  churches  and 
his  schools.  He  wants  you  to  know  of  them.  So  often  have  I 
heard  it  that  I  have  begun  to  doubt  the  good  of  it  all.  I  am  made 
to  think  that  he  offers  them  to  conceal  other  facts.    Would  it  not 
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bo  much  hotter  to  have  a  people  able  to  build  their  own  churches 
anrl  .siipf)ort  their  own  schools?  A  local  tax,  such  as  our  farmers 
vote  n])on  themselves,  would,  if  levied  upon  mill  property,  give  more 
money  than  most  of  them,  and  perhaps,  than  any  of  them  are  giving. 
Tlio  fact  is,  that  this  giving  is  all  wrong  and  is  the  most  sure,  as 
well  as  the  most  seductive  method  of  destroying  the  manhood  of 
any  race.  Xot  much  will  be  done  till  these  people  do  for  them- 
selves and  quit  having  it  all  done  for  them.  The  very  fact  that  it 
has  to  bo  done  for  them  shows  a  most  vital  defect.  You  have 
heard  all  al>otit  their  fine  schools.  These  schools  are  for  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  children  are  not  in  school  after 
the  age  of  ii  to  \2  in  mill  communities,  and  anybody  at  all  familiar 
with  conditions  knows  it.  What  is  the  good  of  the  school  if  the 
children  are  in  the  mill? 

The  second  stock  argument  is  that  mill  people  are  so  much 
better  off  than  they  were  before  coming  to  the  mill.  In  other 
words,  the  same  argument  is  handed  out  to  the  public  as  is  given 
to  the  family,  for  all  employment  is  of  the  family;  namely,  that 
the  familv  is  so  much  better  off  at  the  mill  than  on  the  farm. 

This  prestipposes  that  all  the  children  down  to  the  legal  age  of 
\i  work  all  the  time. 

Which  had  you  rather  be.  a  farmer  living  on  fifty  acres  of 
land,  making  an  independent  living,  or  one  of  a  family  of  operatives 
in  a  mill?  The  farmer,  by  moving  to  the  mill,  would  gain  just  as 
mtich  in  villavre  life,  in  churches,  in  schools,  in  electric  lights,  as  any 
other  (^pcr.Uive.  Tf  he  worked  himself  and  worked  his  children  just 
as  nnich  on  the  f.irni  .is  he  will  have  to  work  in  the  mill  he  would 
be  f,ir  better  (>ff.     The  same  i-^  true  of  the  tenant. 

J 'lit  there  w,i«  (>ne  arjjitment  n'^t  used — that  the  operatives  must 
need  \v.>rk  their  ebiMren.  often  at  night,  in  order  to  live.  I  thank 
(ioil  (hit  the<e  men  felt  it  be<t  to  touch  lightly  upon  this.  It 
sb.>w<  tb.it  we  .ire  C'^i^C  forw.ird.  Xo  more  in  North  Carolina 
will  we  hviKT  \h\<.  \fonntain  men  do  not  have  to  hire  out  their 
^xth  ,it  nt^ht  in  order  to  live,  .ind  many  of  them  will  not  much 
lonijer  be  dr.iwn  into  ,1  svste?n  where  this  is  a  necessity. 

Hut  the  f.ict  15  fh,it  tn  s<^ne  c.ises  it  seems  almost  needful. 
A  e<»tt<*n  mill  f<  lu*  pbcf  for  a  man  who  seeks  to  5uppc>rt  his  family 
bv  h\<  lrtb(»f  With  thfOf  t>f  fouf  sni.iH  children  and  a  wife  depend- 
ent u|Hm  hiin  \\\\x\fit  w<inl(|  go  hard :  if  he  shcnild  try  to  leave  the 
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mother  at  home  with  the  little  ones  while  he  earned  food  and  cloth- 
ing, it  would  go  hard  with  that  family.  With  all  these  small  children 
being  fed  into  competition  with  him,  he  will  be  lucky  not  to  be  forced 
to  the  wall. 

A  cotton  mill,  as  it  is  generally  run  in  my  state,  is  an  institution 
designed  for  a  man  of  a  family  of  three  to  six  boys  and  girls,  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  can  put  them  to  work  and  rest  the 
balance  of  his  life.    Often,  too  often,  this  is  what  he  does. 

I  have  hastily  run  over  the  defense.  This  has  been  a  hard 
fight.  It  will  be  harder.  Slowly  our  people  are  being  aroused. 
There  is  just  one  more  job  awaiting  somebody — that  of  shaking  up 
the  mill  operatives.  This  is  a  man's  job.  The  sooner  these  people 
are  made  to  realize  that  all  is  not  well  with  them,  the  better.  They 
must  learn  this  lesson.    It  should  have  been  taught  them  long  ago. 

Somehow,  I  feel  that  the  mountain  man  can  help  in  this.  Back 
there  he  is  learning  to  do  it.  Amidst  stern  problems,  and  often  in 
dire  poverty,  he  has  learned,  and  knows  well  that  a  child  was  never 
bom  to  support  the  family  during  infancy.  It  is  only  when  he  is 
lured  away  by  deceptive  stories  of  much  money  to  be  had  by  family 
work  that  he  loses  his  mountain  independence.  It  is  a  shame  for 
him  to  be  thus  tempted. 

In  a  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  mountains  further 
to  the  west,  there  lie  one  hundred  acres  of  mountain  land.  A 
man,  now  old,  walks  daily  over  this  mountain  farm.  He  is  the 
father  of  ten  children.  As  earners  of  money  in  a  mill,  this  family, 
working  as  mill  families  work,  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty 
years  would  have  given  him  an  average  income  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  even  if  he  himself  became  a  mill  vagrant.  Instead, 
he  with  his  good  wife  have  fought  it  out  on  his  own  little  farm, 
counting  no  sacrifice  for  their  children  great.  Their  children  are 
all  strong,  every  one  of  them  has  a  fair  education.  One  son  owns 
his  mountain  farm.  Two  others  are  living  out  strong  lives  in 
Western  Canada.  One  sister  is  married  and  has  her  own  home 
in  Tennessee.  Another  sister  is  a  skilled  nurse  in  a  leading  hospital. 
Still  another  will  be  graduated  from  one  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions this  year.  The  younger  boys  are  on  the  farm,  while  I, 
the  oldest  son  of  this  plain  mountaineer,  am  pleading  with  the 
people  of  my  state  to  see  to  it  that  every  boy  and  girl  has  his  or 
her  chance  in  life  and  gets  at  least  an  opportunity  to  grow  as  boys 
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and  girls  should  grow.  Think  you,  thinks  any  man,  that  my  father 
had  better  have  gone  to  the  mill  ?  He  and  his  people  are  the  plain 
mountain  folk. 

I  know  the  man  with  a  house  of  one  room.  I  have  grown  up 
with  his  boys.  I  know  the  hardships  of  that  life.  Many  of  us  are 
poor.  There  are  worse  things  than  poverty.  It  would  give  me 
great  sorrow  to  see  my  people  begin  to  move  from  their  mountain 
homes  to  our  mills.  Before  any  man  starts,  he  must  have  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  throw  the  burden  of  family  support  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  wife  oi;  his  children.  When  a  mountain  man  de- 
cides to  do  this,  he  has  lost  the  best  part  of  him.  Men  don't  hire  out 
their  children  in  my  mountain  county,  and  the  average  of  intelligence 
is  better  than  that  of  any  mill  village  known  to  me. 

I  can  recall  now  men  and  women,  children  of  a  widow  left 
with  nothing.  They  fought  it  out.  They  are  excellent  citizens. 
They  are  proud  of  their  own  progress. 

I  tell  you  that  in  my  native  county  no  farmer  would  be  suffered 
to  put  his  children  and  his  wife  out  to  work  all  night  long.  His 
neighbors  would  not  allow  such  a  thing  to  be.  Nor  would  any 
man  stand  well  if  he  made  his  crop  by  working  women  and 
children. 

The  average  mountain  renter  raises  his  family,  gives  them 
plenty  of  food  and  clothing,  and  rarely  ever  hires  one  out  under 
fourteen.  The  mother  stays  at  home  with  the  little  ones,  They 
grow  to  be  strong  men  and  women. 

If  in  any  state  there  is  a  necessity  for  violating  these  principles 
which  the  average  mountaineer  knows  to  be  wrong,  it  is  evidence 
of  the  need  of  reformation.  If  men  are  thus  undermining  the  ideals 
of  family  responsibility — and  these  mill  men  are — it  is  time  now 
to  investigate,  and  investigate  fully.    There  is  something  wrong. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  it  clear  by  making  it  personal.  I  have  three 
boys.  Under  our  present  laws  six  years  from  now  I  could  have  two 
of  these  working  in  a  mill.  Now  suppose,  in  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  I  should  find  myself  forced  to  live  by  the  daily  work 
of  my  hands.  I  would  have  no  land  and  would  be  forced  to  rent. 
Understand  that  I  know  the  mountains  and  the  life,  and  I  know 
the  best  side  of  the  mill  life.  I  live  next  to  the  best  cotton  mill 
in  North  Carolina. 

There  would  be  no  question  with  me.    I'd  go  directly  to  the 
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hills  where  my  boys  would  have  some  chatice  to  grow.  Before  I'd 
put  my  boys  of  12  to  14  at  work  in  a  mill  either  day  or  night, 
before  we  would  put  our  boys  there  to  work,  depriving  them  of  all 
opportunity  and  destroying  our  own  ambitions  for  them,  my  wife 
and  I  will  build  us  a  cabin  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  spring  and 
I'll  plow  a  brindle-buU  on  the  Ivy-Bluffs  of  the  barrens  of  the 
Pick-Breeches.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  my  boys. 
Before  God,  we  should  seek  no  better  things  for  our  own  boy  than 
we  try  to  gtt  for  the  other  man's  boy ;  no  better  things  for  our  girl 
than  for  the  other  woman's  girl.  There  should  be  no  line  drawn 
here. 

Fallacy  of  Mill  Benefits, 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  not  legislate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children,  because  the  mills  have  done  so  much  for  the  moun- 
tain people.  The  school  and  the  church  is  sneered  at  and  a  cotton 
mill  is  offered  as  the  cure  for  all  social  disease.  We  mountain 
people  do  have  our  problems.  We  have  had  them  since  first  our 
sturdy  ancestors  felled  the  trees  of  the  forest.  We  do  have  our 
poor,  and  ev^n  our  almost  worthless  families;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  teach  any  body  of  people  that  they 
should  hail  an  opportunity  to  make  their  women  and  children  the 
supporters  of  the  family  a  blessing. 

Granting  all  the  good  that  the  mills  have  done  us,  does  that 
furnish  any  reason  for  violating  an  instinct  that  even  the  birds 
have?  Your  farm  girl  who  goes  wrong  and  drifts  to  the  city 
generally  wears  much  finer  clothes,  has  costly  fittings  in  her  room, 
rides  in  a  carriage  and,  for  a  time,  has  money  to  burn.  Does  any 
sensible  person  offer  these  as  a  plea  for  the  conditions  in  which  she 
lives?  There  is  just  about  as  much  reason  for  the  latter  as  for 
the  former.    Neither  ought  to  be. 

And  yet,  these  arguments  have  had  a  great  influence  with  our 
people,  especially  with  our  legislators.  Of  all  states  in  the  American 
Union,  North  Carolina  changes  perhaps  most  slowly.  That  certain 
conditions  have  been  is  proof  to  many  of  our  people  that  they 
ought  to  be.  Many  of  our  leaders  stand  firm  upon  this  proposition. 
This  makes  all  reform  up-hill  pulling. 

But  I  want  to  promise  you  one  thing,  and  this  whether  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  feels  it  wise  to  help  longer  in  North 
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Carolina  or  not:  these  reforms  are  going  to  come.  Many  of  us 
recognize  that  there  has  to  be  some  fighting  done.  Our  men  and 
our  women,  many  of  them,  are  ready  for  the  fray.  We  are  anxious 
to  get  into  it.  And  we  are  going  to  win.  God  has  given  us  every- 
thing that  makes  for  a  good  life.  It  is  possible  for  all  of  us  to  live 
without  making  beasts  of  burden  of  our  women  and  children.  The 
only  reason  why  we  do  make  these  work  is  because  one  part  of  our 
people  are  getting  too  much,  and  others  too  little.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
change  this,  and  we  will  change  it.  It  may  take  years  to  force 
the  change,  but  the  change  will  be  made. 


THE  National  Child  Labor  Committee's  campaign 
is  dependent  entirely  on  voluntary  contributions. 

The  effort  to  develop  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  is  as  important  as  the 
work  of  investigation  to  reveal  existing  conditions  and 
of  campaigns  to  vsecure  good  laws. 

The  Committee  needs  a  substantial  endowment. 
We  solicit  the  co-operation  of  our  members  in  interesting 
persons  who  are  disposed  to  make  large  bequests  or 
legacies  to  philanthropic  enterprises. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  *^ National  Child  Labor 
Committee, ^^  a  corporation  organized  by  Act  of  Congress  approved 
February  21,  1907   {Chapter  103), 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  NEW  YORK  CANNING  FACTORIES 

By  Edward  F.  Brown 

Special  Agent,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  whole  country  has  been  shocked  by  recent  revelations  con- 
cerning the  abuse  of  childhood  in  the  canning  industry  of  New 
York  State.  The  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
in  industry  has,  through  a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  intent  of 
the  legislature,  been  declared  inoperative  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  children  who  toil  in  worksheds  of  canning  factories.  This  is 
due  to  an  opinion  handed  down  by  Judge  Mayer,  when  Attorney- 
General  of  New  York  to  the  effect  that  a  workshed  is  not  a  factory 
and  the  unrestricted  employment  of  children  therein  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  statute. 

Effects   of  the  Mayer  Decision 

Canning  factories  are  for  the  most  part  situated  in  rural 
districts,  where  the  local  labor  supply  is  frequently  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  great  demand  for  labor  when  the  crops  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  harvested  and  ready  to  be  preserved  in 
cans.  The  canner,  therefore,  contracts,  usually  through  a  padrone, 
for  whole  families  to  come  out  from  the  congested  quarters  of 
large  surrounding  cities,  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  four 
months.  This  migrating  industrial  army  consists  largely  of 
Italians  and  Poles.  They  come  bringing  their  entire  families  and 
are  housed  on  the  canning  premises  in  shacks  and  barracks  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  supplied  by  the  factory  owner. 

The  employment  of  children  in  and  about  canning  factories 
is  confined  to  (a)  snipping  or  stringing  beans,  and  (b)  husking 
corn.  The  work  is  done  in  a  building  called  the  shed,  connected 
with  the  factory,  and  open  on  one  or  more  sides. 

The  effect  of  Judge  Mayer's  decision  has  been  to  permit  the 
employment  of  all  children  in  canning  factory  sheds. 

Extent  of  Child  Labor  in  the  Canning  Industry 

During  the  summer  of  1912,  the  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  into 
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the  condition  surrounding  employees  in  this  trade.  This  study 
brought  to  light  1259  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  found 
actually  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  inspector.  952  of 
this  number  were  under  fourteen  years,  and  141  under  ten  years, 
the  latter  ranging  from  four  years  of  age  upwards. 

Hours  of  Work 

The  hours  that  these  children  worked  varied  considerably.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  very  much  information  on  this 
subject  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  canners  keep  no  record  of  the 
children  employed,  nor  the  hours  of  their  work.  But  in  some 
cases,  inspectors  were  sent  into  the  canning  factory  to  secure  work 
as  regular  laborers  without  disclosing  their  official  identity.  The 
reports  of  these  workers  showed  that  cannery  children,  some  as 
young  as  four  years,  worked  more  or  less  continuously  for  many 
hours.  Below  is  given  a  schedule  showing  for  eight  typical  days 
the  hours  during  which  the  work  sheds  were  open. 

August  26,  1912.     Open  from  7  A.  M.  to  8:35  P.  M. 


27 

)) 

7 

"  9:00 

28 

>> 

7 

"  8:00 

29 

JJ 

7 

"  7:00 

30 

»» 

7 

"  6:00 

31 

»» 

7 

"  5:00 

September 

2 

99 

6 

"  6:00 

j> 

3 

>> 

6 

"  6:00 

>) 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  schedule.  Members  of 
the  Commission  took  some  testimony  under  oath  on  this  point 
Some  of  the  children  found  working  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission's visit  were  asked  as  to  the  hours  of  work.  A  boy  who 
said  he  was  ten  years  old,  but  later  confessed  to  eight,  said  he 
worked  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  began  again  the  day 
following  immediately  after  breakfast.  A  little  girl  of  ten  said 
she  worked  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  Another  boy  of  ten  said  he  worked  from  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  reason  more  data 
for  children  under  ten  were  not  secured  for  this  plant  was  that 
just  as  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  Commission  was  in  town,  the 
children  under  ten  were  all  sent  home.    I  spoke  to  these  children 
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personally,  and  they  told  me  they  had  never  before  been  asked 
their  age,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  ehildi^i  under  ten  were 
not  permitted  to  go  into  the  workshed. 

At  another  faetory  woric  started  at  half  past  four  in  tiie  morn- 
ing, and  went  on  nnintermptedly  nntil  after  ten  o'eloek  that  nig^t 
The  ehildren  were  aroused  in  the  midst  of  their  sleep  and  ordered 
to  the  shed  where  the  beans  were  waiting  to  be  snipped.  The  in- 
spector who  was  present  at  the  time  reports  these  little  tots  of  five 
and  six  years  wrapped  in  shawls,  shivering  in  the  cold  morning 
air  and  heroically  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  their  eyes  in  an  effort 
to  coax  up  enough  strength  in  their  tired  little  bodies  to  commence 
woriL 

One  day  I  arrived  at  a  shed  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
found  a  little  girl  of  six  asleep  on  a  crate,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  an  unstrung  bean.  Her  mother  told  me  she  had  been  work- 
ing all  day.  It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  little  children  sleeping 
tn  th/Er  shed  with  a  wooden  crate  as  a  head  rest.  One  little  fellow 
wbo  had  been  pulled  out  of  bed  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning, 
af t^r  having  worked  late  the  night  before  said  to  our  inspector, — 
^'0<e«!  It  seems  I  was  sleeping  only  a  minute." 

Chuj)uks  C^bby  Heavy  Loads  of  Beans  and  Corn 

Boxes  of  beans  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-nine  pounds  are 
distributed  to  the  workers.  When  the  allotment  is  properly  snip- 
ped,  the  boxes  of  beans  are  carried  to  the  weighman,  a  distance 
anywhere  from  ten  to  three  hundred  feet.  When  the  beans  are 
weighed  a  check  is  given  showing  the  amount  of  work  for  which 
the  child  is  entitled  to  pay.  It  was  found  that  the  carrying  of 
these  boxes  was  done  almost  entirely  by  children.  At  each  place 
where  this  was  the  case,  the  inspector  stood  by  the  weighman^ 
aoirl  as  each  child  came  with  its  burden  the  child  was  asked  its 
H^^  and  the  weight  of  the  load  was  noted.  This  showed  that 
children  from  seven  years  of  age  upwards  carried  loads  of  beans 
w«eii;hi3ig  from  three  to  twenty-nine  pounds.  The  average  wei^t 
watf  bi!tw(!f9i  eighte^i  and  twenty  pounds^  During  the  com  sea- 
mta,  c&SiiirQa.  were  found  eaarrying  loads  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds^ 
tmitJSag  t»  tike  tdaat  of  the  erate.  The  ages  of  ehUdren  carrying 
fjbf  dm  Ifodi  w^sre  kjghi[?r  than  those  earrying  bean  boxes. 
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It  is  too  obvious  for  comment  that  the  carrying  of  these  heavy 
loads  by  young  children  may  prove  a  serious  hcuidicap  in  the 
proper  development  of  their  bodies. 

The  Canner's  Justification  op  Child  Labor 

The  Canners  have  contended  before  the  Factory  Commission 
that  they  are  opposed  to  child  labor ;  that  they  prefer  not  to  have 
children  on  the  premises ;  that  the  reason  they  permit  it  is  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  will  not  come  to  work  if  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  offspring  along.  In  order  to  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  theory,  the  inspectors  were  instructed  to  ask  each 
child  found  at  work  whether  it  came  with  its  parents  or  alone. 
The  result  was  as  follows:  Out  of  1259  children  questioned,  754 
came  alone,  as  against  505  who  came  either  with  parent,  relative 
or  adult  friend  of  the  family.  Where  American  help  predomin- 
ated the  percentage  of  children  coming  alone  was  very  large, 
while  in  plants  where  imported  help  was  utilized,  more  children 
came  with  their  parents,  or  had  their  parents  working  in  the 
factory.  In  one  factory,  the  second  largest  in  the  state,  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  came  alone. 

What  the  Children  are  Paid  for  Their  Work 

The  pay  for  snipping  beans  varies  from  one-half  to  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound.  The  checks,  which  are  given  as  evidence 
of  money  due,  are  in  the  case  of  foreign  children,  invariably 
turned  over  to  their  parents.  In  the  case  of  the  American 
children,  the  majority  of  whom  come  to  work  alone,  they  are  taken 
home,  and  according  to  reports,  go  to  the  support  of  the  child 
or  the  family.  The  pay  for  husking  corn  is  about^  three  cents  a 
bushel.  This  system,  it  might  be  said,  is  analagous  to  an  order  of 
slavery,  in  that  the  child  workers  receive  no  direct  money  return 
for  their  toil.  The  fruits  of  the  child's  work  are  merged  in  the 
common  pool.  The  work  is  done,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  the  child 
is  clothed  and  fed,  just  as  the  blackman  was  cared  for  by  his 
masters  out  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  work 
to  which  the  slave  contributed. 

Effects  of  Child  Labor  on  the  Adult  Wage 

The  child  and  the  adult  in  the  shed  receive  the  same  rate  of 
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pay.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  to  me  Iqr  tlie  cannen  that  thia 
uniformity  of  wage  waa  evidence  that  the  paekera  do  not  eiploit 
the  children  nnduly.  The  fact  ia,  howevery  that  the  ehfld'a  mgB 
waa  not  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  adult,  but  tlie  wage  of  the 
adult  waa  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  child. 

The  elimination  of  children  under  fourteen  from  tliia  induatiy 
would  automatically  increase  the  rate  of  pay  for  adults  who  would 
have  to  be  brought  in  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  children.  The 
wage  scale  in  the  canning  industry  generally  ia  extremely  low. 
Dissatisfaction  was  manifested  more  than  once  on  this  point  by  the 
workers.  Where  they  had  the  courage  to  go  on  strike,  in  eaeh 
case  they  were  successful 

The  Housing  of  Help 

The  shacks  and  barracks  in  which  the  immigrant  ^^help''  ia  housed 
during  the  brief  canning  season  were  found  to  be  generally  in- 
adequate and  unsanitary.  Whole  families  were  housed  in  im* 
possibly  small  rooms.  As  many  as  eight  were  found  living  in  a 
single  small  room.  Young  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  family 
used  the  same  room  as  sleeping  quarters,  thus  insuring  no  privai^ 
whatever. 

The  outhouses,  with  few  exceptions,  were  unspeakably  filthy.. 
There  were  no  screens,  and  the  swarms  of  house  flies  travelling 
between  the  filth  of  the  outhouses  and  the  small  rooms  with  ex- 
posed food  made  the  labor  camp  an  excellent  breeding  place  for  all 
forms  of  diseases  transmitted  through  the  common  fiy. 

Cannery  Children  .vre  Retarded  in  School 

The  children  who  work  in  cannery  sheds  come  for  the  most 
part  from  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Utica.  Many  leave 
the  public  school  before  its  regular  recess.  They  usually  return 
after  the  canning  season  is  over,  and  long  after  school  has  opened 
in  th^  falL  An  investigation  made  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  showe^l  that  approximately  half  the  children  who  went  to  the 
f^aimiug  diatriets  from  Buffalo,  were  falling  behind  in  their  work, 
and  either  losing  a  class  outright  or  being  conditioned.  The 
ehildi^Mi  who  x^tunn  to  aehool  long  after  school  is  in  session  are 
nol  only  tkenadves  rt^tardod,  but  hamper  the  progress  of  ehiljbren 
wte  !«?«  been  i>?cidar  in  attradanee. 
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One  of  the  large  packers  in  the  state  established  a  school  for  the 
immigrant  children  on  his  plant.  These  children  it  was  reported 
by  the  inspectors,  were  permitted  to  attend  school  when  there 
were  no  beans  to  be  snipped,  but  when  there  were  vegetables  to 
be  preserved  their  education  had  to  go  .  It  was  at  the  plant  of 
this  canner,  with  his  philanthropic  school,  that  children  were 
roused  from  their  sleep  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  to  go  to 
work. 

Is  Child  Labor  Indispensible  to  the  Canning  Industry? 

Some  canners  have  contended  that  if  children  were  eliminated 
from  their  industry,  they  would  be  compelled  to  discontinue  the 
packing  of  beans.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
half  of  the  canners  of  beans  in  New  York  State,  including  some 
of  the  largest  packers,  do  not  use  children.  Adults  are  employed 
in  snipping.  Two-thirds  of  the  com  packers  of  the  state  use  no 
children  at  all,  having  replaced  them  by  adults  and  corn-husk- 
ing machines. 

Unfair  Competition  op  the  Unscrupulous  Canner  in  This 

Industry 

The  canner  with  modern  ideals  who  deplores  child  labor 
is  thus  penalized  to  the  advantage  of  the  unscrupulous  canner  who 
wantonly  exploits  children.  The  packer  who  has  done  away  with 
the  employment  of  children  because  it  is  ethically  wrong,  pays 
more  for  adult  labor  than  his  less  scrupulous  competitor  pays  to 
the  children  whom  the  law  permits  him  to  employ.  Should  not 
the  law  be  changed  to  shield  not  the  men  who  sacrifice  child  life 
to  profits,  but  the  men  who  by  employing  no  children  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  helping  to  build  a  future 
of  efficient  citizenship? 

How  the  unscrupulous  canner  hides  behind  the  unjust  decision 
which  legalizes  the  exploitation  of  children  was  thoroughly  brought 
out  recently  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  held  a  hearing  on  a  bill  to  restrict  the  hours  of  work  for 
women  in  Ohio.  A  Mr.  Shultz,  of  Urbana,  who  said  he  repre- 
sented the  canners  of  the  state  urged  the  Committee  to  grant  te 
his  industry  an  exemption  from  the  proi>osed  law.     In  argnhig 
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for  his  trade,  he  said  that  the  canners  of  Ohio  did  not  believe  in 

rliiid  laboi'y  and  use.l  u:)  rhiiJreu.  He  did  not  say  that  the  reason 
tlu*y  uKod  110  children  was  that  Ohio  does  not  grow  beans.  I  re- 
miiided  tlie  Coininittee,  however,  that  two  of  the  large  cannini^ 
Tactorics  in  N\'w  York  Sliiti\  in  which  children  as  young  as  four 
y.ai's  of  iige  woro  found  at  work,  won?  owned  and  controlled  by 
Iwi)  fitizcns  of  Ohio.  And  one  of  those  canncra,  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
IhiSiM-ol,  wliilo  \w  oxploits  cliildren  in  tho  State  of  New  York,  is 
ili«'  j)rrsidcnt  of  tho  Cli'volr.nJ  Iluniano  Society  of  Ohio,  where  he 
stands  for  all  that  is  l»ost  for  the-  children. 

TUE    JvKASfON    AND    THE    REMEDY. 

AftfT  a  careful  porsonal  investigation  of  the  whole  subject, 
liavin;^^  visiti'd  nearly  i-very  canning  factory  in  the  state,  examin. 
iii;^  ;!irir  hooks,  inspeoling  11k'  plants,  and  speaking  to  the  packers 
iHu\  workers,  T  am  convinced  that  the  rea:>on  some  canners  so 
stonllv  (lefcnfl  tlie  employment  of  children  is  thai  child  labor  is 

rli.'-M      to  lIU'Ill. 

'I  Ii:'  Cannei-s  urged  as  a  defense  that  they  cannot  secure  an 
;i(l  'iii.-ilr  ;ulult  labor  supply.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it 
is  r\\\y  I  rue  ]>ecause  llie  ejiuners  who  exploit  children  have  never 
alliinpliMl  to  alh'.'iel  iu^\\]{  lj'l\orevs  l\v  offering  a  fair  adult  wage: 
Of  (oiirse,  men  v»i!!  no(  rome  out  from  our  cities  to  the  isolated 
eouiitiy  disli'iets  to  Work  foi-  a  ehikVs  pay. 

The  New  Voi'k  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  after 
earrrnlly  investigating  the  Avhole  subject,  both  personally  in  the 
lirld,  ami  through  the  reports  of  its  inspectors,  and  after  holding 
numerous  1  Hearings,  at  which  the  unusual  privilege  of  cross-examin- 
ing lh(^  inv(\stigators  of  the  Commission  was  granted  the  canners, 
has  nM*,()mm(^nded  thai  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
yeai-s  bi^  forbiddtui  in  the  work  sheds  of  canning  factories,  as  in 
other  industries.  This  recommendation  has  been  embodied  in  a 
1)111  now  j)cnding  before  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
h()]>(^  of  all  friends  of  children  that  the  Empire  State  will  now 
finally  emerge  from  the  benighted  position  it  has  held  these  many 
years  and  revoke  the  exemption  by  which  it  has  tolerated  in  the 
canning  industry  the  industrial  imprisonment  of  our  little 
children. 
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By  Courtesy,  New  York  State  Factory  Commission 


SORTING  BBBBIES 


SOBTINO  PEA3 


.  long. 


■  table. 


The   sliellpii   peas   pas's   arr 
coverecl  with  a  moving  belt. 

It  ia  the  duty  of  the  workers  to  piek  out  "whatever 
isn't  fit  to  eat," — worm-eaten,  spotted,  very  old  peas, 
bits  of  Btone  or  thistles  or  pods. 

A  simple  operation,  so  far  as  the  bands  are  coacerned. 
But  examiaing  ronstantlj  moving  peas,  from  10  to  15 
and  sometimes  18  hours  a  day,  involves  serious  eye- 
strain; especially  when  the  work  Is  done,  as  often 
happens,  with  one  electric  bulb,  unprotected,  providing 
light  for  about  4  feet  of  table  length. 

The  work  is  oanally  ,done  near  steaming  vats,  amid 
deafeninf  noise  from  tha  maishiiierj  and  the  eoDtiniioDB 
iiig  of   thousands  of  cans,  singly,   fiom   the   floor 


alioi 


SNIPPING  BEANS 
IN  A  CANNERY   SHED. 

^'Snipping''  or  stringing  beans  is  simple  work,  wHen 
dono  for  a  Khort  time.  Hut  these  enildren  do  it  all 
day  long,  hour  after  hour,  and  muscular  fatigue  resalts. 

l,2r)9  children  under  16,  were  found  at  wore  In  33 
cannery  Hhe<lH,  by  the  New  York  State  Factory  Com- 
misHion.  141  of  these  were  less  than  10.  14  were  under 
6  years  old. 

At  one  cannery  about  200  children  were  harried  away 
when  the  (commission's  inspector  appeared  at  5:30  A.  M. 
Apparently  they  had  already  been  at  work. 


"Llttlo  Jack,  ai^cd  12,  ui»  from  .'i  A.  M.  and  Huipping  from 
4::U)  A.  M.  t«»  10  P.  M.,  with  only  a  fow  minutos  for  supper 
Halcl :  *My  liugcrs  is  broke'.  He  went  to  bed  last  night  at  12 
and  gc»t  u|»  at  .".  A.  M.  lie  said  he  was  *awful  tired'  but  his 
mother  mad(>  him  work.  He  tried  to  go  home  several  times. 
His  liands  were  swollen.  His  sister,  aged  10,  could  hardly 
keep  her  eyes  open,  and  her  mother  8(rolded  her  constantly 

He  said  work  like  this  was  nothing  to  peas,  when  his 

mother  and  sister  would  come  home  every  night  at  1  and  2 

A.  M.,  *aind  they  was  so  sick,  they  fell  down  and  vomited.*  '* 

Report  of  N.  Y.  Factory  Commission  Investigator 

August,  1912. 
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"At  H:l'l  P.  M.  a  girl  of  13,  auil  i 
Bleep  at  their  work,  bent  over  tbe  hoxe 
been  soipping.     Their  hearts  rested  o 
boys   told   the   insperfor   the   'boss'   had   i 
'.■lock  tbi 


r'AltUVINU   Ttll*:   ItlCANH   TO  THE  WEIGHER. 

TliK  full  lioR  wi^kIin  10  to  21  pouiidBy  Bometimes  29. 
*Vhtt  I'll)  III  Mill  riiiiy  ilituii,  100  to  200  feet,  or  more. 
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.VKW    VOKK   18   UffT  AUfSK  IS  ITS  PEOBUEX   OP 

rtflfji)  LAHOK  in  tjie  Can: 


M;irry  of  ffM!  Ifa^liriK  canning  states  permit 
fhf'ir  ^hi|/Ir#'ri  to  work  ftithftr  in  the  faetorj 
or  )fi  fhf'.  Hh('(\,  fwd  rwHr]y  every  state  has  ae- 
f't']tU'*\^  if  not  hy  r|in;ct  exemption,  at  least  in 
^\in\\  th^  i'lMifl  that.  »inee  vacation  time  suggests 
orif  of  'loorn,  fh'T*'  MhoiiM  be  no  control  of  the 
"orV  f\f ffio  hv  f'h]]f\rfii  of  all  ages  in  the  picking 
of  fniitq  nri'l  v#'(;#*fabW'fl  rluring  the  summer. 

A  (^/-rr^r»tlori  tt^n,  the  child  worked  at  his 
P;,*r,/^.r'ii  «i/|/'  in  the  field  and  was  benefited. 
f'.iif  f\iffif^  ^'hil'ln-n  work  in  gangH,  under  the 
'•on'rol  of  »hoft^'  rornrnercinlly  interested,  and 
^i'K'ir  ]rnfiif  ;irrd  filfff^ing  eonditions,  as  well 
fhf'ir  sj^'hoolirrj/,  qiifff-r. 


I hfff  ftillnw  phnhiifrnphH  by  Lewis  \V,  Iline, 
f^fttff  Vhnhiiftnfihtr,  Nalioual  Child  Labor 

dnrninitlcn. 
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AT  A  DANGEROUS  CAPPING  MACHINE 

Eight  year  old  Daisy  * '  caps ' '  cans,  i.  e.  she  places  the 
small  tin  disk  that  is  finally  soldered  to  the  cover  on  the 
filled  cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

S)ie  caps  40  cans  a  minute,  trying  with  all  her  childish 
strength  to  keep  pace  with  a  never-exhausted  machine. 

This  should  be  Daisy's  playtime  in  vacation.  But 
her  state  (Delaware)  considers  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
such  great  importance  that  all  cannery  work  and  even 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  and  berry  baskets  are  exempted 
from  its  child  labor  law. 
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PICKING    SHRIMP 

(i.  e.,  plucking  the  heads  from  shrimp  for  canning)  in 
a  Gulf  Coast  Cannery. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports: 

"It  is  recognized  by  packers  that  shrimp  contain  some 
corroHive  substance  which  greatly  interferes  with  their 
handling  and  preservation.  It  attacks  the  workmen's  hands, 
causing  the  skin  to  peel,  and  also  eats  through  the  leather 
Qt  their  shoes.  Tins  in  which  the  shrimp  are  preserved 
are  quickly  perforated." 

The  ^^ corrosive  substance''  does  not  spare  the  tender 
fingers  of  the  children. 

Shrimp  and  oysters  are  often  handled  in  the  same 
cannery.  The  catch  fluctuates  like  the  hours.  Long 
before  daylight,  if  necessary,  the  factory  whistle  calls 
the  families,  and  small  and  large  begin  work  in  the 
sharp  winter  mornings. 
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"I  ahueks  six  potx   (4  pounds  of  ojBters  to  the  pot) 
i  I  dou't  got  the  baby,  two  pots  if  1  got  him". 
(Shucking  is  taking  the   contents   out   of   the   partlj 


PAULINE  KRON. 


I'iiat  nln'l  loag  and  that  mabes  ine  teel  cold 
wbca  tbe  wind  blowg  tttroag-b  the  cracks 
la  tbc  *alL  SomMlmes  I  Btsn  at  tbree 
u'clock   fn  the  moraln'.  when  there's  a  lot 


Until  4  P.  Id.,  S  jear  old  Pauline 
shucked  OTsters  oa  that  ehillj  February 
Jay,  with  only  a  snatch  of  hmcli  at  noon, 

for  little  gitis  and  boys,  as  well  as 
t;rownnps,  must  waste  no  time  In  helping 
can  the  periahabto  bivalve. 

The  sharp  shells,  partly  opened  by 
steaming,  mast  be  separated  with  a  kntfr 
»nd  the  eonlMits  dropp«>i  into  the  pot 
that  liAogs  at  Psaliue's  side-  Five  (wntB 
tor  dtliag  the  pot — abeot  4  Ib&  of 
lijatoro—'AWl  t'HUliM  and  utWr  litlle  S.  :.  e  and  5  year  oUs  often  fill  4  pots 
<ii'  mute  »  tiny.  :^>u«tiu>ra  only  two  tC^t  &IM,  ta-i  loatinued  staailiag.  tii«d 
Hiiil  lirulwil  ttu^cijurti,  burrwd  tuwUfivft  Itytjiieatly  b^forv  3  «r  4  A.  U^  do  not 
wiAe  tta  wutluuuus  vtScieocy. 

HuiiwIliiiM  the  Mich  is  not  goud:  then  fa  aline  "teaib<  tlie  baby."  "She 
■Imvk  tuo  ftMt  ^vau  e«ra  to»  uinch>  to  go  W  school."  For  srp  not  motba' 
Nllil  futliur  <,UMi>puluted  in  tbi.*  rosvate  pruuiinp  of  the  paiiniaic  who  hi««gbt 

Mmiii  (twh  Mur.vbiuit  te.rty  U  tb»  wiatwf     (Even  then  he  II».I  "a  h ef  « 

tlllio  u«((ln'  wi\  down,"  be  i>«iu[>ljua»,1 

hut  »ll  tl>i«  t*  |>»»t — tor  UiBBiasiviii.  PauQue'»  story  carried  it:;  appekl  la 
Iho  |>iil|Ut,  Ibe  i>i«H  and  th«  peopls.  The  Midsissippi  t^islaiure  ta  1912 
(luutid  It  Uw  tv  iTohwt  aU  youug  boys  a^d  girls  from  work  in  tta  seafbod 
I'Hiiiiititoa  Hiid  tu  fftvtOTtea,  aud  to  Uutit  to  $  per  day  the  hours  of  work  for 
(jii'la  Dud^T   IK  itud  boya  uudet  If  In  tlie»a  iadustni». 

Nuw  tk«  I'lvbkiu  rvwaiw  with  thM  <>Cher  C>'ill! -Coast  States. 
't'liu  [iHd(i>uv  wbu  i*vnut«d  I'ttuliuo's  family  with  hundreds  of  otl 
ItKUilliUIV  tu  t>t>K'^  *i^^  '"  *''*  bKry  Selds  of  Maryland  in  Kay,  many  sSU 
Vl>uMui'V>  tf  ^'V  Itwu  ttom  ch«ra  to  the  v^gvtabla  Ueld?  ia  Delawsre  for  swb- 
>iiur  utid  h«M  wv>\,  kuj  duwu  li>  LouJ^iioa,  Florida  and  Alabama  i 
(ur  HUivU  i>r  tl)uiit>  ulatoa  stiU  voixudotM  uyster  and  ^tirimp  pr««ervi]ig  more  tn- 
|iur|HUl  IkMH  I'hil't  l>^*■MvkUJ{.  b'auliutf  and  bur  little  fallow  markers  will  ooB'- 
(Imiti  U<  livp  iu  iivM-i^rvwdiMl,  uuMVubkry  quarters,  to  work  for  long  Iloots  aord 
lu  lutw  »va(>  (ibituuw  tvi  ^)ny  aud  'wbuol,  unless  the  Amerit.'au  people  will  halp 
IkW  Nttti^UMl  VlUM  tKbvi  <.'viiu>ut(«a  in  ita  aiTort  to  bna^  each  of  the  ^^talea  in 
bw.  Aud  tU*  lb«y  vi"  do,  it  with  IIm  Nati^iial  Child  Labor 
IktiJI  imwld*!  lh«  libxid  aWv»  thi;  itystor  .'lud  the  sbrimp. 
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Why  don  t  you  put  this  boy  to  work  in  the  factory 
with   your   other   childrenf"      "I   thought   I'd    try   to 


DAY  AND  NIGHT  IN  A  VEGETABLE  CANNING 

FACTORY 

A  Persox.vl  Exi^eriexce. 

By  JosEPnixE  J.  Eschexbrexner. 
Membership  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Peas,  peas  etGry^cLorc!    Prcsh  from  tlio  poJcling  and  grading 

machines;  stacked  in  boxf-s  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  sorting 
tables;  flowing  down  the  row  of  tables  in  endless  stream;  droppinjr 
into  more  boxes;  washing  in  the  blancli'.-r  that  sends  its  steaming 
spray  over  the  room  and  drips  its  scalding  contents  over  the  floor ; 
cooling  in  another  tank;  being  iiiii.'d  into  cans. 

The  sickening  odor  of  scalding  or  very  ripe  peas  is  emphasized, 
even  in  a  comparatively  clean  cann<jiy,  by  the  extreme  heat  of  an 
unusually  warm  diiy  in  July  and  the  tension  of  long  and  late 
hours  of  work  on  the  previous  day,  as  yon  sit  in  close  proximity  to 
the  steaming  vats,  with  i)eas  before  you  to  be  sorted  and  re l use 
peas  imder  your  feet.  The  eye  strain  is  serious  when  you  examine 
on  one  day — by  the  light  of  one  unprotected  electric  buib  to  four 
feet  of  table  length, — peas  to  fill  7,500  cans.  But  add  to  tLls 
the  deafening  noise  of  active  machinery  and  of  30,000  cans  droi^- 
ped  singly,  from  the  floor  above,  into  the  vertical  row  that  foL^la 
the  can-filling  machin<^,  and  the  com])anitively  simple  task  of  **sort- 
ing"  peas  is  understood  in  anotht^r  light. 

** Sorting"  consists  of  examining  the  peas  that  pass  in  a  steady 
stream  over  the  automatically  moving  belt  of  a  table,  8-feet  long 
and  14-inche8  wide.  Th<^  sorters  must  pick  out  the  very  old  peas  and 
the  worm-eaten  peas,  th(^  spotted  and  the  yellow  peas,  and  the  bits 
of  Htone  and  thistle  and  pods  that  did  not  escape  the  machinery 
into  which  the  vines  had  been  thrust  when  they  came  from  the 
field. 

The  saying  **€ilike  as  two  peas"  could  never  have  emanated  from 
a  pctt-cannery — at  hwist  not  fi*om  the  sorters'  table.  Every  pea 
takes  on  new  shiip<?  and  form  as  it  rolls  down  the  long,  narrow 
table,  on  either  side  of  which  sit  from  four  to  six  sorters.    Each 
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picks  out  all  she  can,  and  to  the  last  worker  is  left  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  making  sure  that  the  peas  drop  "dean"  into  the 
box  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

''Are  they  coming  out  clean  at  your  endt"  asked  the  foreman 
of  Mrs.  O.  at  11  o'clock  at  night.  ''I  can't  tell,  for  I  can't  see 
any  longer,  my  eyes  are  so  tired,"  was  the  reply.  And  yet  Mrs. 
O.  had  worked  all  day  at  the  end  table,  which  was  considered  par- 
ticularly advantageous  because  it  did  not  need  artificial  light 
like  the  rest 

At  a  quarter  past  seven  on  the  second  morning  of  the  writer's 
work  at  the  cannery,  twenty-four  women,  including  six  girls  be- 
tween 16  and  18,  responded  to  the  cannery  whistle  in  a  small 
town  in  central  New  York.  A  beautifully  built  girl  of  about  24, 
Miss  P.,  seated  at  the  head  of  one  sorting  table,  had  with  most  of 
the  others  worked  64  hours  the  previous  week.  The  season  had 
opened  on  Monday  evening  of  that  week.  Work  all  day  and  part 
of  every  night,  the  hours  fluctuating  had  brought  $6.40  or  $6.50 
to  each.  Miss  F.  taught  school  in  a  small  town  and  spent  her  vaca- 
tion in  the  cannery,  preparing,  (financially  if  not  physicially)  for 
her  coming  marriage.  **I  ache  everjnvhere"  was  her  morning's 
greeting.  * '  Tm  tired  all  over. ' '  Her  ordinarily  vivacious  younger 
sister  s  only  remark  during  the  morning,  twice  repeated,  was  **I'm 
all  in.  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  if, they  work  like  this  for  another 
wook. ' '  Mrs.  M.,  who  shifting  her  position  the  previous  night  for  the 
olovouth  time,  complained  that  one  gets  tired  ** sitting  or  stand- 
ing," said  **the  sleepy  feeling  was  more  like  pain  than  anything 
else.*'  llor  husband  was  a  paralytic,  unable  to  work  and  Mrs.  M. 
was  c^onsiderod  one  of  the  most  conscientious  sorters- 
Miss  B.  who  on  her  way  home  from  work  at  quarter  of  12  o'clock 
the  previous  night,  had  felt  her  knees  *'so  shaky"  she  could  hardly 
walk,  eoiupliiiuod  of  headache,  with  red,  swollen  eyes. 

Mrs.  Y.  at  noon,  said  she  felt  so  exhausted  she  would  have  to  go 
home  to  rest  and  sleep.  Her  daughter,  17,  also  a  ''sorter"  was  not 
surprised  that  her  mother  should  feel  so  tired  when  she  had  had 
no  hot  food  since  the  work  began.  Mrs.  Y.  was  a  widow,  and  lived 
with  her  only  daughter,  some  distance  from  the  factory.  Three  op 
four  Biours'  sleep  was  all  she  could  snatch,  she  said,  and  do  the  most 
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necessary  work  that  her  home  required,  in  addition  to  the  factory 
work. 

Sorting  peas  is  the  occupation  giving  most  employment  to  wo- 
men in  the  pea  canning  industry.    It  permits  sitting,  and  boxes 

without  backs,  are  provided,  while  one's  feet  rest  on  a  small  box 
intended  for  the  refuse  of  each  sorter. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  factory,  among  the  men  and  the  can- 
ning machines,  sat  two  16  year  old  girls  ** capping  cans," — i.  e., 
placing  on  top  of  the  filled  can  the  small  round  tin  cap  that  is 
soldered  on  as  the  can  next  passes  through  the  '^almost  human" 
machine,  which  it  enters  empty  and  leaves  filled  and  sealed. 
Bosie  D.,  a  school  girl,  at  the  sorting  table,  had  worked  one  week 
at  capping  cans,  she  said,  but  grew  so  tired  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  keeping  up  with  the  machine,  and  so  sick  from  the 
fumes  of  the  acid  used  for  soldering,  she  had  to  give  it  up,  '*even 
if  it  does  mean  less  pay  because  you  can't  work  so  many  hours." 

The  work  of  actually  canning  the  peas,  extends  an  hour  or  two 
beyond  the  work  of  the  sorters.  This  means  longer  hours  for  the 
men  and  for  those  who  work  at  the  capping  machine,  as  well  as 
for  the  young  woman  who  from  the  floor  above,  industriously 
dropped  into  the  filling  machine,  through  an  opening  in  the  ceiling, 
one  by  one,  all  day  fifteen  thousand  of  the  thirty  thousand  cans 
that  racked  the  nerves  of  the  workers.  The  noise  and  the  long 
hours  did  not  seem  to  affect  her  even  as  much  as  they  did  the 
young,  stalwart  college  men,  who  ropcatediv  diiring  the  day  sat 
down  between  intervals  of  taking  care  of  machines,  holding  their 
heads  in  their  hands  or  industriously  fanning. 

The  seventeen  year  old  son  of  my  landlady,  Mrs  J.  home  on 
vacation  from  argicultural  school,  was  worn  and  haggard  from 
work  in  the  cooling  and  store  room,  where  they  put  the  cans 
through  the  last  process  of  all  and  had  the  latest  hours  of  work. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  malt  tonic  at  meal  time  did  not  make  up 
for  his  lack  of  rest.  Mrs.  J.,  a  widow,  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
heroic  parent  who  would  rather  give  her  young  an  opportunity 
than  **feed"  on  them.  While  not  '* bending  over  the  washtub," 
like  the  worthwhile  widowed  mother  whom  Jean  Gordon  de- 
fleribeSi  she  is  bending  every  energy  toward  earning  a  living  for 
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Iier  three  children,  by  preparing  farm  and  dairy  products  from 
ilie  mortgaged  farm,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for 
scJiooling. 

The  Canning  Co.,  had  a  fair  record  for  obeying  the 

child  labor  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  from  the  regulation 
of  hours  for  women  and  all  over  16  the  legislation  of  1912'  had 
absolved  all  canneries.  So  in  working  its  women  any  number  of 
hours  a  day,  to  the  point  of  utter  exhaustion,  through  the  heavy  work 

oT  its  first  three  weeks  of  the  pea  crop,  the Canning  Co., 

like  the  other  127  canneries  in  the  State,  was  living  up  to  the 
State's  decision  that  perishable  peas  were  more  valuable  than 
perishable  women-  It  is  thought  by  the  canners  that. the  let-up 
after  the  first  three  weeks'  work  gives  time  for  catching  up  with 
sleep  and  strength,  but  practice  and  medical  observation  do  not 
bear  this  out. 

The Canning  Co.,  was  also  following  the  letter  of  the 

law  when  it  employed  girls  like  18  year  old  Delia  B.  at  night  and 
Saturday  afternoons  for  28  hours  a  week  after  the  hosiery  factory 
of  the  same  town  had  employed  her  55  hours  in  day  work,  the  same 
week. 

The  bean  season  follows,  after  a  short  interval  of  irregular 
or  no  work  at  the  end  of  the  pea  crop.  And  again  the  cruel, 
long  hours  begin,  with  just  one  difference.  Beans  are  ** snipped" 
or  strung  in  the  cannery  ** sheds'',  buildings  adjoining  the  cannery 
proper.  Since  an  official  ruling  exempts  such  sheds  from  the  child 
la])or  law  of  New  York  State,  children  of  all  ages  share  in  the 

cruelty.    The  spirit  of  caste  in  H kept  the  pea  work  among 

the  native  Americans,  who  would  not  work  side  by  side  with 
'^Eyetalians."  But  the  bean  season  brought  a  drove  of  Italian 
mothers  and  children  whose  work  in  the  sheds  did  not  interfere 
with  the  Americans  who  canned  the  beans  in  the  factory.    Thus 

the  Canning  Co.,  shared  in  the  employment  of  the  942 

shed-workers  under  fourteen  years,  found  in  New  York  State  in 
the  canning  season  of  1912.  Of  these,  141  were  under  10  years, 
and  30  were  only  six  years  old  or  less. 

'*It's  the  Lord's  fault;  we  cannot  control  the  ripening  of  the 
crops,  *'  the  canners  gave  in  1912,  as  in  previous  years,  as  their 
cacense  for  beginning  the  work  of  12  year  old  boys  at  3  A.  M.,  for 
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working  10  year  old  girls  14%  hours  a  day,  for  working  women 
as  many  as  100  hours  a  week.  It  is  the  State's  fault  if  this  waste 
of  human  strength  continues,  without  controlling  the  hours  of  the 
women  and  child  workers,  while  canners,  year  after  year,  wanton- 
ly contract  for  crops  they  cannot  handle  in  reasonable  hours 
because  they  do  not  offer  inducements  to  a  larger  labor  supply 
by  increasing  the  wages  of  those  who  sit  and  watch  that  ''only 
what  you  can  eat"  is  packed  and  soldered  and  labelled  into  the 
cans  of  peas,  beans,  tomatoes  and  com  that  reach  your  kitchen. 


SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    WORK 

OP  THE 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

THIRTY-NINE  states  have  improved  or  enacted  new  child 
labor  or  compulsory  education  laws  since  the  Committee 
begun  work  in  1904. 

The  UNIFORM  CHILD  LABOR  LAW,  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  was  unanimously  endorsed  in  August  1912  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

The  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Federal  Government  was 
secured  in  1912,  through  the  bill  drafted  and  the  six  year 
campaign  waged  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  employs  expert  investigators  to  study  and  photograph 
child  labor  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

Employs  legislative  experts  to  draft  and  help  secure  improved 
laws. 

Publishes  the  quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin,  A  Study  Course, 
and  other  literature  on  all  phases  of  child  labor. 

Provides  public  lecturers. 

Eents  typewritten  lecture  with  stereopticon  slides  showing 
children  at  work. 

Furnishes  exhibits  of  photographs,  charts,  diagrams  and  samples 
of  children 's  work. 

Co-operates  with  physicians,  officials,  educators,  etc.,  to  pro- 
Tide  to  children  excluded  from  work,  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  opportunities  needed  to  develop  efficient  citizenship. 

Co-operates  with  relief  societies  to  provide  "scholarships''  for 
poor  families  whose  children  are  forbidden  work. 

6,400  members  subscribed  $53,000  in  1911-1^,  The  worTc  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  these  voluntary  subscriptions,    $60,000  are  needed  this  year. 


To  V.  EVERTT  MACY,  Treasurer, 

National  Child  Labor  Committee, 

105  £ast  22a  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $ for  the  help  of  little  children  at  work  In  tene- 
ment sweatshops,  coal  breakers  and  coal  mines,  canneries,  cotton  mills,  glass 
factories,  etc. 

Enroll  me  in  your  membership  and  send  me,  free,  for  the  coming  year, 
your  literature  and  the  quarterly  CHILD  LABOR  BULLETIN. 


Signed    

Address 


ENROLLMENT    (     Associate — Persons  contributing  annually    $2  to  $24 

Sustaining         '*  "  **         $25  to  $99 


I 


MEMBERSHIP    I     Guarantors       "  "  "    $100  or  more 


THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR    COMMITTBE 

DKAL«   WITH 

CHILD  LABOE 

AS  IT  AFFECTS 

Bacial  Degeneracy  Increase  of  Crime 

Perpetujition  of  Poverty  Eeduction  of  Wages 

Extension  of  Illiteracy  Increase  of  Unemployed 

Disintegration  of  the  Family 

PROGRESS   IN  CHILD  LABOR   KRFORM 

NEW  LAWS         PENDING  LEGISLATION 

PACTS  AND  FIGURES  FROM  FIRST-HAX:)  INVESTIGATIONS 

OF  CONDITIONS  ALL   OVER   Till:   COUNTRY 

TECHNICAL  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  ON  CHILDREN'S  WORK  AND 

EDUCATION  SIMPLIFIED 


The  June  BULLETIN 

(Vol.  I,  No.  1,  June,  1912) 
Began  the  exclusive  publication  of  all  the  .addresses  presented  at  the 
Annual  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor  (formerly  publishe<l  for  the 
Committee  l)y  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  in 
''The  Annals' \) 


The  August  BULLETIN 

(Vol.   I,   No.  2,  August,  1012) 
Gives  a  summary  of  all  child  labor  laws  in  the  country,  simply  and 

briefly  arranged  by  States. 

The  November  BULLETIN 

(Vol  I,  No.  3,  November,  1912) ., 

DBVOTSD   TO 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  1912 

With  special  articles  on  child  labor  in  Tenements — Illustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION.  $2.00  PER  YEAR 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
105  Bast  22d  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  $2.00,  one  year's  subscription  to  the  quarterly  CHILD  LABOR 
BULLETIN. 


Name 

Street,  No. 
City,  State 


SOMETHING  NEW 


"Child  LaborinCity  Streets" 


EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER 

(Cloth.   12D10.    J1.25  DGt.) 


Not  a  neio  fad,  BUT  a  ■ 


■  poijit  of  view 


After  four  years  of  first-hand  study,  Mr.  Clopper 
presents  accurate,  interesting  information  concerning 
the  various  kinds  of  street  trades  in  which  children 
engage,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  carried 
on,  their  effect  on  health  and  character,  a  construc- 
tive argument  against  them,  European  regulation 
and  America's  struggle  for  regulation. 


National  Child  Labor  Committee 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMSnTTEB 

105  EuBt  22d  Street,  New  York  City  Date 

Enclosed  plense  find  my  chetk  tor  t for  wlikli  send  nie,  poft- 

imiii copydeal  of  "Cfilld  Labor  iu  Cltj  Streets,"  at  11.25  per  copy. 

Slaneil 


National  (dlnld  Hobur  QIammittfp 

I05    EA6T   22o  Street 
New  York  City 
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M.  LOUISE  BOSWELL 
Visitor,  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Vocations!  Guidance 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  NEED.^ 


M.  Louise  Boswell, 

Visitor,  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance. 


In  the  consideration  of  this  report  of  the  economic  necessity  for 
child  labor,  the  most  important  point  to  be  noted  is  that  it  is  purely 
a  report  of  an  impression  on  that  subject,  and  by  no  means  a  report 
of  conclusions  that  could  be,  in  any  sense,  considered  final. 

It  is  not  based  on  a  systematic  compilation  of  data  gathered 
to  show  or  not  show  economic  need  of  child's  work,  but  is  merely  an 
impression  derived  from  the  consideration  of  certain  statistics, 
gathered  as  an' incidental  part  of  the  child  study  inaugurated  by  Miss 
Edith  Campbell  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Clopper  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Helen 
T.  Woolley,  in  Cincinnati,  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the 
work  certificates.  The  estimates  upon  which  the  report  is  based 
are  from  two  main  sources: 

1.  Statements  given  by  14-year-old  children  at  the  office  when 
applying  for  certificates  to  work. 

2.  Estimates  formulated  by  visitors  to  the  homes  of  the 
children. 

The  term  Economic  Necessity  refers,  throughout  this  report,  to 
the  necessity  of  the  14-year-old  child's  leaving  school  in  order  to 
give  financial  assistance  to  the  family.  The  term  is  concerned  in 
no  way  with  "desirability" — the  question  is  not  one  of  securing 
greater  comforts,  but  rather  whether  there  would  be  suffering  or 
need  of  assistance  from  the  city  if  the  child  did  not  work.  More 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  probable  number  of  persons  working  than 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  concluding  for  example, 
that  when  a  family  with  several  children  of  working  age  are  crowd- 
ed, say,  into  two  rooms,  the  problem,  in  the  average  case  is  not  so 
much  an  economic  as  a  moral  one. 

^'^'*w,— A  special  study  made  for  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
'ds  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

[2] 
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The  question  of  just  how  far  women  should  be  viewed  as 
economic  factors  or  older  children  held  responsible  for  family  sup- 
port, does  not  pertain  to  this  discussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  2y 
per  cent,  of  the  mothers  are  working — and  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  families  there  are  older  children  contributing  to  the  general 
support.  In  other  words,  cases  where  there  is  sufficient  "earning 
capacity'*  have  been  classified  under  No  Economic  Need. 

The  home  visitors,  whose  estimates  are  taken  for  the  second 
part  of  this  study,  have  found  that  good  management  and  misman- 
agement in  the  home  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  economic  need  of  child  labor.  In  certain  cases  listed  as  No 
Economic  Need  it  is  undeniably  true  that  there  would  be  serious 
Economic  Need,  were  it  not  for  the  exceptionally  good  management 
of  the  mother. 

For  example,  the  extent  to  which  good  management  can  offset 
a  wholly  inadequate  income  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  one  family 
of  six  (father,  mother  and  four  children).  The  father,  a  driver, 
made  $13.50  a  week.  They  owned  their  home  and  paid  about  $2.50 
a  month  taxes,  paid  65  to  70  cents  a  week  insurance,  and  had  a 
good,  comfortable  home.  The  mother  acknowledged  there  was  no 
need  of  the  child's  leaving  school  for  work. 

In  another  family  of  ten  (father,  mother  and  eight  children),  the 
father  as  janitor  was  making  about  $20  a  week.  They  paid  $2.25 
a  week  for  rent  and  about  $14  a  week  for  food.  This  home  was 
not  so  good  as  in  the  former  case,  but  the  boy  was  working  only 
during  vacation  and  returned  to  high  school  where  his  parents  ex- 
pected him  to  finish  the  course. 

Conclusions  from  Children's  Statements. 

In  the  part  of  the  study  based  on  the  children's  statements,  th€ 
data  have  been  grouped  under  three  heads. 

1.  The  child's  statement  regarding  the  Economic  Necessity  for  his  work. 

2.  The  child's  preference  for  work  or  school — at  the  time  of  going  to 

work  and  after  his  first  job. 

3.  The  judgment  of  the  office  in  the  question  of  Economic  Necessity — 

this  being  a  personal  estimate  based  upon  various  information 
given  by  the  child. 

Under  the  first  head — the  child's  statement  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  for  work — such  statements  as  "Mother  needs  help," 
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''Father  not  able  to  earn  enotigfa,"  "Large  family,  mother  not  able 
to  work,"  etc.,  are  taken  to  indicate  Economic  Need;  while  such 
statements  as  "Finished  school,"  "Too  big/'  "Don't  like  to  stndy  in 
evening,"  "Made  first  Communion,"  "Mother  wanted  me  to  work," 
"Wanted  to  help  pay  for  house,"  "Wanted  to  bay  own  cfotbes," 
"Father  may  desert,"  are  classed  under  No  Economic  Need. 

The  second  group — the  child's  preference  for  sdiool  or  work — 
contains  definite  statements  and  needs  no  explanation. 

In  the  third  group — ^the  judgment  of  the  oflBce  in  the  question 
of  Economic  Need — more  explanation  is  necessary.  Here  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  child's  statements,  regarding  the  kind  of  occupa- 
tion of  father,  whether  or  not  mother  is  working,  health  of  parents, 
size  of  family,  number  of  older  children,  ntmiber  of  rocKns  and 
amount  of  child's  spending  money. 

From  these,  a  personal  estimate  is  made  for  each  individual 
case,  for  example: 

From  one  set  of  cards  we  find  that  father  is  a  laborer,  mother 
is  not  working,  there  are  seven  children,  the  oldest  14  years,  they 
live  in  two  rooms. 

The  inference  here  is  that  there  is  Economic  Need  of  the 
child's  work. 

In  another  instance  father  is  not  well  and  only  works  part 
time,  mother  is  well  and  does  cleaning,  uncle  boards  with  family, 
there  are  two  younger  children,  and  the  14-year-old  child  spends  all 
her  money  for  clothes  and  spending  money. 

The  conclusion  is  that  there  is  No  Economic  Need  of  the 
child's  assistance. 

Obstacles  to  accurate  estimate  occur  in  such  cases  as  those 
where  no  indication  is  given  of  how  many  of  the  older  children 
are  still  at  home  and  assisting  the  family,  nor  whether  if  any  have 
(lied,  they  were  older  or  younger — and  in  cases  of  step-parents  and 
their  children  (if  the  number  of  the  latter  is  not  known).  Also,  in 
a  tnimbcr  of  cases,  children  have  made  uncertain  statements  or  no 
Htatcnicnls.  Moreover,  there  is  no  information  as  to  whether  the 
wai^re-eanKMs  arc  mireliable  or  what  their  earnings  are.  These 
uncertainties  necessitate  a  number  of  questionable  cases ;  yet,  if  from 
the  stntcmcnts  that  are  given,  a  rough  estimate  can  be  formed  and 
the  figures  therefrom  bear  strongly  one  way  or  the  other,  they  will 
carry  iome  significance,  even  though  they  bear  no  actual  proof. 
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In  forming  the  judgment  of  the  office  as  to  Economic  Necessity, 
the  estimates  were  made  independently  by  more  than  one  person 
(M.  Louise  Boswell,  Olive  G.  McMillan  and  Mrs.  Martin  Fisher), 
the  results  compared  and  careful  reconsideration  given  to  doubtful 
cases.  The  weight  of  evidence  in  doubtful  cases  was  thrown  to 
the  weaker  side.  No  standard  of  estimation  could  be  made  to  cover 
all  cases,  but  an  attempt  to  tabulate  the  results  roughly  was  made. 
In  this  the  child  in  question  is  the  14-year-old  child  applying  for  the 
first  time  for  his  certificate  to  work. 


Tabulation  of  Estimates, 

A.  General  Factors 

1.  Estimates  made  accepting  living  conditions  as  they  are,  i.e,,  without 

allowance  for  desire  for  improved  conditions. 

2.  Questions  of  sentiment  ruled  out     Guardians  viewed  in  the  same 

light    as    parents    (unless    there    are    exceptional    determining 
factors) . 

3.  Temporary  unemployment  not  taken  as  economic  need. 

4.  Responsibility  of  support  not  laid  on  mother  if  she  is  not  well,  nor 

if  there  are  more  than  2  younger  children   (or  in  some  cases 
if  there  are  only  2  younger  children). 

5.  Minor  determining  factors  are : 

a.  Number  of  persons  to  a  room. 

b.  Percentage   of   child's    spending  money   to   his   earnings 

(reported  at  second  visit  to  office). 

c.  Ownership  of  home. 

B.  Cases  of  No  Rconofiiic  Need 

I.-  Self-evident,  self-determining  factors. 

1.  Child  gives  up  school  (or  work  after  a  few  weeks),  to  remain  at 

home. 

2.  Child  uses  all  earnings  for  self    (clothes  or  spending  money  or 

savings). 

3.  Child  intends  to  work  during  vacation  only. 

4.  Child  earning  $1  to  $2  after  school-hours,  several  older  children. 
II.    Father  working,  mother  not  working. 

(a)  skilled  trade,  family  small  or  only  typical  size. 

(b)  skilled  trade,  i  or  2  older  than  14-year-old,  i  to  4  younger 

children. 

(c)  not  highly  skilled  trade,  small  family;  14  years,  oldest; 

large  percentage  of  spending  money. 

(d)  unskilled  work. 

(a)  I  older  child,  i  or  2  younger,  not  more  than  one 
person  to  a  room  (or  else  other  determining 
factors). 
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(b)  2  or  3  older,  i  younger,  not  more  than  2  persons 

to  a  room. 

(c)  3  or  4  older,  as  many  as  3  younger  (other  determin- 

ing factors). 

III.  Father  and  mother  both  working. 

(a)  14  years,  youngest;  or  not  more  than  one  younger. 

(b)  14  years,  oldest;  2  or  3  younger;  more  than  6  rooms. 

IV.  Father  dead,  deserted  or  disabled. 

1.  Mother  working. 

(a)  skilled  trade,  i  child;  especially  if  more  than  2  rooms. 

(b)  skilled  or  unskilled,  good  health   (i  or  more  older  chil- 

dren, 14  years,  youngest). 

(c)  grandparents    some   assistance,    14   years,    oldest;    small 

family. 

(d)  several  adult  relatives  with  family,  and  working;  other 

boarders. 

2.  Mother  not  working. 

(a)  3  or  4  older  children,  no  younger. 

(b)  at  least  3  older  children,  not  more  than  2  younger  (de- 

termining factors). 

(c)  I  or  2  older  children  (such  determining  factors  as  skilled 

work  for  one,  large  amount  of  spending  money,  etc.). 
C.    Cases  of  Economic  Need 

I.    Father  working  but  mother  not  working. 

(a)     unskilled  work;  14  years,  oldest,  3  or  4  younger  children 
(influenced  by  determining  factors). 
(b)     unskilled  work;  mother  ill;   14  years,  oldest;   i  younger 

(influenced  by  determining  factors), 
(c)     unskilled  work ;  i  or  2  older ;  3  or  more  younger ;  determin- 
ing factors  such  as  3  or  more  to  a  room;  little  or  no 
spending  money. 
II.    Father  and  mother  both  working. 

(a)  14  years  oldest;  1  or  2  younger;  (2  rooms  and  little  spend- 

ing money). 

(b)  I  older,  5  or  more  younger. 

III.    Father  dead,  deserted,  disabled;  or  cases  of  prolonged  unemployment 
I.    Mother  working. 

(a)     good  health. 

1.  unskilled    work;    only    cliild    14    years    (determining 

factors). 

2.  unskilled  work;  14  years,  oldest;  i  younger  (determin- 

ing factors). 

3.  unskilled  work ;  i  older ;  i  or  more  younger  (determin- 

ing factors). 

4.  2  to  6  younger  children, 
(b)     not  well :  only  child.  14  years. 
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2.    Mother  not  working.    Ill  health,  or  a  or  more  younger  children. 

(a)  14  years  oldest 

(b)  not  more  than  one  older,  one  younger. 

(c)  not   more    than    2   older,    several   younger    (determining 

factors). 
V.    father  disabled,  working  part  time. 

I  older,  several  younger,  possibly  grandparents  to  support 

Or  to  put  it  briefly,  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  economic  need 
when  the  father  is  dead  and  when  he  is  living ;  the  older  children  at 
work  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  economic  need ;  the  mother's 
health  and  whether  she  does  or  does  not  have  a  number  of  young 
children  to  care  for  are  important  factors.  In  other  words,  there 
is  held  to  be  no  economic  need  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  working,  although  the  percentage  of  spending  money  and 
the  number  of  rooms  are  significant  modifying  factors.  In  the  later 
estimates  from  the  Home  Visiting  cards,  irregular  employment  and 
low  pay  may  be  found  causing  economic  need. 

Very  questionable  cases  are  sometimes  caused:  by  insufficient, 
or  no  determining  factors;  when  mothers  and  fathers  both  work, 
despite  three  younger  and  one  or  more  older  children ;  when  father 
is  dead,  mother  not  working,  more  younger  than  older  children. 
For  example,  in  one  case,  the  father  was  dead;  mother  doing  un- 
skilled work;  only  one  child;  no  determining  factors  of  health, 
rooms  or  spending  money;  again,  a  family  of  six  people;  father, 
paper  cleaner,  in  poor  health;  mother  not  working;  three  younger 
children;  three  rooms;  child  has  50  cents  a  week  spending  money. 
In  instances  such  as  these,  no  estimate  of  economic  necessity  was 
possible,  and  the  cases  were  classed  as  questionable. 

During  this  study  it  has  been  necessary  also  in  the  classification 
of  certain  cases  to  depart  from  standard,  for  example:  in  a  family 
of  four,  living  in  two  rooms ;  father  a  stationary  fireman ;  one  older 
child,  14-year-old  child,  youngest;  the  mother  had  been  ill  for  six 
months,  and  the  debts,  doctor  bills,  etc.,  were  heavy.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  office  in  this  case  was  that  there  was  Economic  Necessity, 
Or  again,  a  family  of  three;  father  dead;  mother  not  working; 
14-year-old  child  oldest,  one  younger;  they  lived  in  six  rooms,  and 
the  child  received  75  cents  a  week  spending  money. 

The  inference  here  was  that  the  mother  must  have  other  means 
of  support,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  assistance  from  the  child. 
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Final  Result, 

Of  the  648  estimates  made  by  the  office,  475  or  73  per  cent, 
did  not  show  Economic  Necessity  for  the  child's  work,  and  145  or 
22  per  cent,  recognized  Economic  Necessity.  Twenty-eight  cases 
or  4-f-  per  cent  were  left  as  questionable.  - 

In  thus  stating  its  judgment  of  Economic  Need,  the  office 
has  been  obliged  to  depart  many  times  from  the  judgment  of  the 
child,  there  being  considerable  evidence  that  the  child's  statement 
of  Economic  Need  was  largely  influenced  by  his  desire  to  go  to 
work  or  by  some  external  cause.  Out  of  395  cases  where  the  child 
stated  there  was  Economic  Need,  the  office  judged  130  or  about 
33  per  cent,  of  the  cases  had  such  need. 

That  the  child's  own  inclination  has  greatly  modified  his  state- 
ments can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  the  475  cases  where, 
according  to  the  office  estimates.  Economic  Need  of  the  child's  work 
was  not  shown,  265  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  children  stated  a 
preference  for  work.  Of  all  the  children  (419)  of  whom  the  prefer- 
ence for  school  or  work  is  recorded,  76  per  cent,  preferred  to  go  to 
work.  Here  indications  seem  to  point,  regardless  of  the  Economic 
Necessity,  to  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  go  to  work. 
Of  all  the  children  who  at  the  end  of  their  first  job  state  a  prefer- 
ence for  either  school  or  work,  a  rough  estimate  shows  that  about 
74  per  cent,  still  prefer  work  to  school.  Here  again  the  indications 
are  that  work  holds  the  child's  interest  more  than  school,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  wages,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  poured  into 
the  family  budget  and  that  he  expects  to  reap  only  the  reward  of 
a  few  cents'  spending  money. 

The  Estimates  Compared, 

The  degree  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  in  the  office  estimate 
of  Economic  Need  may  be  gauged  somewhat  by  comparison  with 
the  estimates  of  visitors  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  Over  300 
of  the  648  homes  have  been  visited.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  re- 
sults were  unsatisfactory  and  little  or  no  information  was  gained  that 
is  of  value  in  this  study.  In  others  very  definite  statements  of 
the  family  budget  were  given.     Comparing  the  estimates  of  the 
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home  visitor  with  the  estimates  of  the  office,  it  appears  that  out 
of  270  cases  there  was  an  agreement  of  203,  or  about  75  per  cent. 
If  we  base  much  weight  on  the  estimate  of  the  home  visitor,  this 
would  make  a  75  per  cent,  estimate  of  accuracy  for  the  office 
estimate  of  Economic  Necessity. 

Examining  the  figures  a  little  more  closely,  it  is  seen  that  in 
so  far  as  the  home-visit  estimates  are  available  to  supplement 
the  conclusions  of  the  office  data,  when  Economic  Necessity  was 
shown  by  the  latter,  the  visiting  data  agreed  with  the  office  to  the 
extent  of  53  per  cent.,  and  disagreed  to  the  extent  of  47  per  cent. 
Whereas,  in  cases  in  which  it  was  concluded  that  Economic 
Necessity  did  not  exist,  the  home-visit  estimates  corroborated  those 
from  the  office  data  to  an  extent  of  84  per  cent,  and  differed  to 
the  extent  of  16  per  cent.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage 
of  disagreement  is  greater  in  cases  where  Economic  Need  was 
stated,  or,  in  other  words,  the  home-visiting  cards  uphold  more 
strongly  the  conclusions  of  the  office  judgment  where  there  was 
No  Economic  Need,  and  the  greater  error,  therefore,  is  on  the 
side  where  there  is  statement  of  Economic  Necessity. 

Turning  from  the  study  of  the  child's  statements  as  gathered 
at  office,  to  a  somewhat  similar  study  based  upon  visits  to  the 
home,  the  information — as  before — may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads. 

1.  Parents*  statements  regarding  the  necessity  of  the  child's  going  to 

work. 

2.  Parents*  attitude  toward  education,  i.e.,  indifference  or  interest  in  the 

child's  continuing  school ;  if  not  now,  possibly  later  in  night  school. 

3.  Visitor's  own  estitnate  regarding  the  Economic  Necessity  for  child's 

work. 

This  estimate  is  made : 

1.  From  the  visitor's  general  impression  of  the  home,  interior  condi- 

tions, etc 

2.  From  the  parents*  own  statements  to  the  visitor,  which  affect  but 

do  not  always  determine  the  estimate. 

3.  From  family  budgets — ^when  possible  to  obtain  them. 

In  a  few  cases  of  unsatisfactory  visits,  the  information  from 
the  homes  has  been  supplemented  by  such  data  as  was  used  in  form- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  office ;  for  example,  when  the  mother  would 
give  no  information,  but  the  visitor  received  the  impression  of  a 
very  poor  home,  and  the  child's  statement  at  the  office  gave  lengthy 
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unemployment,  or  a  large  number  of  young  children,  the  home 
visitor's  estimate  was  made  for  Economic  Need. 

In  making  the  estimates  of  necessity  for  the  child's  work  the 
standard  taken  is  low,  but  in  all  cases  where  there  are  budgets  some 
margin  is  allowed  beyond  the  sum  scheduled  by  the  Cincinnati 
Associated  Charities  as  necessary  for  the  support  of  families  of 
corresponding  size. 

No  Economic  Need. 

The  results  of  the  estimates  indicate,  first,  a  larger  proportion 
of  cases  where  there  is  not  Economic  Necessity  for  the  children's 
going  to  work.  Of  279  cases  examined  197  (or  71  per  cent.) 
were  for  No  Economic  Need,  and  82  (or  29  per  cent.)  seemed  to 
indicate  Economic  Need.  (A  possible  source  of  error  in  the  per- 
centage must  be  admitted  here — in  that  a  number  of  poor  districts 
in  the  city  have  not  yet  been  visited.) 

Second,  a  large  percentage  of  mothers  themselves  state  there  is 
No  Economic  Necessity  for  the  children  going  to  work.  Of  the 
197  cases  where  the  visitor  estimates  no  need,  116  have  the  mothers' 
acknowledgment  of  no  need.  In  only  39  of  the  cases  did  she 
claim  there  was  need  (in  42  no  statement  was  recorded).  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to 
let  the  child  work  and  unwillingness  or  indifference  about  keeping 
him  in  school.  In  general  there  seemed  to  be  marked  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  toward  education.  In  133  of  the  279 
cases,  the  mother  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  it.  In  some  of 
these  instances  the  mother  explained  that  she  considered  the  child 
old  enough  to  begin  to  learn  a  trade ;  in  a  few  health  was  used  as  an 
argument  against  continuing  school.  Some  mothers  had  never 
felt  the  need  of  education  themselves,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
were  concerned  not  in  how  much  education  could  be  given  the  child 
but  how  much  money  could  be  got  out  of  him.  As  one  mother 
said:  "The  law  won't  let  a  child  work  until  h'e  is  14  years  old  and 
he  gets  married  when  he  is  17  and  there  ain't  no  good  to  be  had 
out  of  children  these  days,  no  how." 

Of  the  116  cases  where  the  mothers  acknowledged  no  need, 
48  of  the  mothers,  or  41  per  cent.,  exhibited  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion. This  seems  to  indicate  a  considerable  percentage  of  parents 
who  simply  yield  to  the  child's  desire  to  stop  school   for  work. 
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Some  parents  attempted  to  explain  their  sending  children  to  work 
by  such  reasons  as:  "To  keep  them  off  the  streets,"  or  "they 
get  lazy  and  never  will  work  unless  they  work  before  they  are  i6 
years/'  etc. 

No  study  of  economic  need  based  solely  on  family  budgets 
has  been  attempted,  as  the  number  of  budgets  thus  far  collected  is 
inadequate. 

Throughout  the  report,  two  points  seem  to  stand  out  con- 
spicuously : 

1st.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  call  that  takes  the 
children  into  work  is  not  suffering  need.  The  cry  of  the  people 
seems  to  be  more  for  relief  from  strain — for  a  chance  to  live — 
than  for  the  chance  to  exist. 

2nd.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing which  draws  the  child  more  strongly  toward  work  than 
toward  school. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  in  closing,  as  in  the  opening 
of  this  report,  that  it  is  a  report  of  impressions  only,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  express  any  final  conclusions. 
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CHILD  LABOR  AND  HEALTH. 

BY  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY. 

We  need  a  scientific  study  of  the  physical  effects  of  child 
labor  in  America,  for  no  such  study  has  yet  been  made.  We  are 
compelled  to  fight  that  which  we  believe  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
human  race  without  the  data  to  convince  the  world  that  it 
deserves  unqualified  condemnation.  The  world  has  come  to 
agree  with  us  about  certain  forms  of  child  labor,  denounced  in 
season  and  out  of  season  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
during  the  eight  years  of  its  organization,  but  the  world  has 
still  much  to  learn  about  the  less  spectacular  forms  of  child 
exploitation.  It  is  loath  to  give  up  its  cherished  traditions 
about  sons  of  poor  widows,  habits  of  industry  and  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  career  as  all  involved  in  wage-earning  at  a 
tender  age. 

When  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  organized 
there  were  no  accepted  standards  of  protection  against  child 
exploitation.  Boys  of  10  years  were  common  in  the  blinding 
dust  of  coal  breakers,  picking  slate  with  torn  and  bleeding 
fingers,  or  sweltering  all  night  in  the  glare  of  the  white-hot 
furnace  of  the  glasshouse;  the  incarceration  of  little  10-year- 
olci  girls  in  the  dust-laden  cotton  mills  of  the  South  or  the  silk 
mills  of  Pennsylvania  for  12  hours  a  day  was  looked  upon  with 
approval  or  indifference;  tobacco  and  cigarette  factories,  can- 
neries, sweatshops,  the  street  trades,  and  the  night  messenger 
service  all  took  unchallenged  toll  from  schoolhouse,  playground, 
or  cradle,  and,  despite  the  evidence  gathered  from  England, 
Germany,  and  other  Europdan  countries  attesting*  the  waste 
and  folly  of  the  system,  child  labor  was  almost  without  an 
enemy  in  America. 

The  initial  duty  in  the  premises  we  conceived  to  be  to  organize 
a  campaign  of  opposition  to  such  forms  of  the  abuse  as  ought 
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to  be  obvious  to  any  person  of  intelligence.  It  seemed  wholly 
gratuitous  to  suggest  that  detailed  comparisons  should  be  made 
of  the  physical  developme!nt  of  working  children  with  those 
not  employed  in  order  to  prove  that  the  labor  of  children  should 
be  forbidden.  We  undertook,  therefore,  to  direct  such  activities 
as  would  immediately  combat  the  more  inhuman  forms  of  the 
system  and  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  and  stimu- 
late an  attitude  of  scientific  statesmanship  among  those  qualified 
by  medical  and  hygienic  training  to  discern  facts  not  patent 
to  the  layman. 

The  Gain  in  Eight  Years. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  this  somewhat  militant 
campaign  brings  out  the  fact  that  during  the  past  eight  years 
the  age  limit  for  employment  of  children  has  been  standardized, 
and  no  state  can  look  upon  itself  as  enlightened  which  per- 
mits employment  of  normal  children  under  14  years  of  age  in 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments.  In  occupations 
known  to  be  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  health  the  minimum 
has  been  fixed  at  16  or  18  years;  working  hours  have  been 
reduced  in  10  States  to  8  per  day  and  48  per  week ;  night  work 
for  children  under  16  has  been  forbidden,  and  other  safeguards 
have  been  thrown  around  minors  who  are  allowed  to  continue 
in  employment.  The  chronological  age  test  for  children  seek- 
ing employment,  which  was  general  eight  years  ago,  has  been 
supplemented  in  many  states  by  requiring  sufficient  physical 
examination  to  at  least  discover  whether  the  child  corresponds 
to  the  norm  for  its  age,  and  the  public  now  generally  recognizes 
that  educational  and  physical  tests  are  essential  to  any  adequate 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  committing  children  to  industry. 

But  as  lines  are  more  closely  drawn,  the  need  for  scientific 
research  and  an  accumulation  of  expert  evidence  becomes  more 
apparent.  Many  doctors  have  given  their  opinion  that  pre- 
mature child  labor  increases  exposure  to  occupational  diseases, 
and  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  exhaustion  by  fatigue,  which 
comes  to  children  sooner  than  to  adults,  is  responsible  for 
many  occupational  accidents. 
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At  the  seventh  annual  conference  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill  of  Chicago  said: 

As  a  practical  proposition,  nobody  can  question  that  the  effect  of  long 
hours,  rigid  duties,  sustained  effort,  and  more  or  less  bad  hygienic  con- 
ditions which  prevail  of  necessity  in  industrial  pursuits,  are  damaging 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  individual  child.  If  damaging  to  the 
physical  welfare,  there  is  equally  no  question  that  it  is  limiting  to  the 
mental  development  and  perversive  of  the  moral  development  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  extreme  fairness, 
that  teaching  a  child  dexterity,  industry,  and  responsibility  has  a  value. 
Can  any  honest  mind  doubt  that  these  alleged  advantages  are  more  than 
offset  by  teaching  it  the  dexterity  of  an  automaton,  the  industry  of  a 
driven  slave,  and  the  responsibility  of  a  premature  burden  bearer? 

PERiiyOus  Conditions  Stii.1.  Toi^erated. 

And  yet  there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  it  is  still 
possible  without  violation  of  law  and  with  the  approval  of  public 
opinion  to  employ  children  of  10  or  12  years  for  excessive  hours 
and   under  conditions  considered   unsanitary   even  for  adults. 

There  is  still  no  general  recognition  of  the  physical  and  nerv- 
ous injury  involved  in  the  life  of  newsboys  and  other  street- 
traders,  nor  of  the  physical  strain  of  much  agricultural  work. 
The  romantic  appeal  of  the  sturdy  independent  "little  merchants" 
(who  are,  by  the  way,  often  in  the  clutches  of  padrones),  and 
the  halo  thrown  round  farm  life  by  the  light  of  Lincoln's  pine- 
knot  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  that  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth.  Science  must  shed  an  illuminating  ray 
before  we  shall  convince  the  public  that  under  present  condi- 
tions wage-earning  in  almost  any  form,  by  children,  is  too 
perilous  to  tolerate.  Some  other  school  must  be  found  for  the 
habits  of  industry,  etc.,  etc.,  that  are  now  too  frequently  made 
the  excuse  for  systems  of  child-wage-slavery  which  disgrace 
our  civilization. 

In  every  legislative?  campaign  we  enter,  the  claim  is  advanced 
by  those  who  oppose  reform  that  conditions  are  not  injurious. 
Cotton  manufacturers  defend  the  employment  of  little  children 
by  picturing  the  cotton  mill  as  a  health  resort,  and  drawing 
lurid  pictures  of  the  disease-laden  farms  from  which  the  indus- 
try has  rescued  the  helpless  child.  Glass  manufacturers  con- 
tend that  boys  are  better  off  at  work  all  night  than  during 
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the  day,  because  it  is  cooler  at  night  and  because  the  boys 
themselves  like  it  better.  The  great  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning industry  pictures  its  rush  season  as  an  annual  picnic  for 
the  thousands  of  mothers  and  children  who  luxuriate  in  a  labor 
week  of  75  to  90  hours  in  sweltering  or  storm-swept  cannery 
sheds.  The  exploitation  of  little  children  by  commercialized 
industry  within  their  own  tenement  rooms  has  been  almost 
wholly  unchecked,  because  of  the  popular  tradition  that  the 
parents  own  the  children,  and  that  "a  man's  home  is  his  castle." 

Co-operation  op  Heai^th  and  Schooi.  Authorities. 

In  order  that  more  conclusive  facts  may  be  gathered,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  makes  the  following  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  co-operation  of  health  and  school  authorities. 
They  have  all  been  presented  and  urged  at  conferences  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  but  none  has  been  completely 
put  into  practice. 

I.    Birth  Registration. 

We  first  urge  compulsory  registration  of  births  in  all  states, 
and  the  requirement  of  a  birth  certificate  when  a  child  wishes 
to  work  in  a  factory.  This  requirement  is  of  importance  from 
many  points  of  view.  We  shall  never  establish  sound  principles 
of  public  health  in  this  country,  nor  lay  the  basis  for  accurate 
statistical  tabulation,  until  we  at  least  know  the  date  of  birth 
of  the  subjects  to  be  tabulated.  The  demands  of  education, 
citizenship,  property  inheritance,  and  other  considerations  join 
with  the  requirements  of  public  health  in  demanding  this  ser- 
vice of  our  commonwealths.  In  nearly  half  the  country  birth 
registration  is  the  exception,  while  within  the  registration  area 
ignorance  or  nonobservance  of  the  law  is  so  frequent  as  to 
vitiate  many  deductions  drawn  from  attempted  age  tabulations. 
An  accurate  registration  system  would  stop  the  perjury  of  many 
parents  and  many  of  the  evils  of  child  labor  under  legal  age. 
When,  some  three  years  ago,  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania, 
requiring  documentary  proof  of  age  before  work  certificates 
could  be  issued,  it  was  estimated  by  citizens  of  that  State 
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that  not  less  than  12.000  or  15.000  children  were  taken  from 
•lie  mines,  mills.  an<l  mercantile  establishments  and  returned 
to  school. 

II.     Industrial  Accidext  Record. 

Let  the  health  experts  in  each  state  demand  of  their  state 
p-^vernment  a  complete  record  of  industrial  accidents  and 
•  '.ifease-.  recor.ling  the  a;^e  of  each  person  injured,  so  that  we 
'::.:-.y  kr.-: -.v  au:h-?rita:ively  what  relation  child  labor  bears  to 
\  \z2L7y\':\\'r'   ir-C'-istries. 

Tr.:'  rr..:i:::r.  has  been  c:a:herei  :r:m  vari:-.:s  States  to  supple- 
rr.er.t  expert  e":  ^.er.oe  ::pon  which  we  have  based  a  legislative 
".r-i   ::■  exciv.  :e  ch.i'dren  under  16  years  from  43  different 
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opportunity  for  these  muscles  to  ^gain  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  what  has  been  used  up,  which  causes  degeneration  to  take  place, 
which  causes  this  weakened  condition  to  take  place,  and  by  reason  of 
this  weakened  condition  certain  postures  which  are  abnormal  and  which 
will  develop  into  deformity. 

At  a  former  conference  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee*  I 
strove  to  show  how  premature  employment  in  standing  positions  tends 
to  produce  postural  deformities  of  the  feet;  how  sitting  employment  in 
voung  children  tends  to  cause  distortions  of  the  spine  and  chest  and 
to  what  extent  the  conditions  thus  produced  are  likely  to  interfere 
with  future  industrial  efficiency,  as  well  as  future  health  and  chances 
for  a  normal  tenure  of  life. 

Standing  occupations  naturally  involve  the  feet  and  legs  in  greatest 
strain,  and  more  especially  the  feet.  In  consequence  we  see  developing 
during  the  adolescent  years  that  condition  known  as  weak  and  flat 
foot.  *  *  *  Later,  when  the  child  has  become  vhe  father  and  the 
necessity  for  continuous  employment  is  apparent,  the  feet  only  too 
frequently  become  so  painful  that  long  abstention  from  work  is  im- 
perative, and  it  happens  not  rarely  that  an  entire  change  of  employment 
can  not  be  avoided.  Thus  are  lost  the  skill  and  aptitude  acquired  during 
the  period  of  prematurity.  *  *  *  Turning  now  to  the  girl  in  the 
sitting  occupation,  I  would  attract  your  attention  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  curvature  of  the  spine,  spoken  of  as  "lateral  curvature." 

Do  health  experts  generally  agree  with  the  position  so  force- 
fully taken  by  Dr.  Freiberg?  In  any  event  the  general  public 
has  never  caught  the  principle,  and  up  to  the  present  date  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  part  of  this  country  to 
study  the  effects  of  premature  toil  in  industries  which  demand 
constant  standing  or  constant  sitting.  Laws  have  been  passed 
in  several  states  requiring  that  seats  shall  be  provided  for  girls 
and  women,  and  some  states  prohibit  employment  of  females 
in  occupations  which  compel  them  to  stand  constantly.  But 
if  the  birth  of  a  child  by  a  mother  whose  body  has  been 
wrecked  by  constant  standing  is  a  misfortune  to  society,  is 
it  not  almost  an  equal  misfortune  for  a  child  well  born  to  be 
compelled  during  the  period  when  its  education  and  health 
should  be  most  vigorously  promoted  to  look  for  support  to  a 
flat-footed  father,  who  in  middle  life  is  relegated  to  the  industrial 
jBcrap  heap? 

If  the  position  of  Dr.  Freiberg  is  sound,  it  is  the  obvious  duty 
of  every  state  board  of  health  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  conditions  required  by  every  industry,  measure  the  degree 


♦Third   annual   conference,   1906.     See    National    Child   Labor   Com- 
mittee's pamphlet  No.  43,  pp.  4  and  5. 
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of  liability  to  the  health  of  employees,  and  lay  before  the 
public  such  evidence  as  shall  lead  to  the  exclusion  from  every 
industry  which  requires  improper  posturei  of  every  child  who 
has  not  yet  reached  sufficient  physical  maturity  to  withstand 
the  strain. 

We  urge  at  this  point  the  propriety  of  study  outlines  prepared 
by  state  medical  associations  or  by  the  medical  departments 
of  state  universities,  so  that  students,  practicing  physicians  and 
health  officers  may  learn  to  accurately  record  and  tabulate  the 
physical  demands  upon  employees  in  every  industry.  Any 
industry  that  declines  to  co-operate  in  such  a  study  will  become 
outlawed  by  this  new  spirit  of  health  conservation. 

IV.    HospiTAi,  Records  Showing  Industriai.  History. 

Our  fourth  suggestion  calls  for  the  development  of  com- 
plete hospital  records  to  the  extent  of  covering  all  industrial 
facts.  When  a  child  is  brought  to  the  hospital  or  clinic  suffer- 
ing from  defective  sight,  defective  hearing,  malnutrition,  spinal 
curvature,  broken  arch,  venereal  disease,  or  accident,  the  cus- 
tomary record  throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the  causes  leading 
to  the  child's  condition.  If  a  16-year-old  girl,  treated  at  the 
hospital  for  lateral  curvature,  is  discovered  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  given  industry,  and  in  an  almost  unchanging 
position,  from  her  tenth  or  eleventh  birthday,  is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  two  facts  have  some  relation?  If  an  18-year-old 
boy,  with  venereal  disease,  is  found  to  have  been  employed  as 
a  night  messenger  catering  to  prostitutes  and  degenerates  from 
the  time,  he  left  school  as  a  truant  at  10  years,  may  there  not 
be  something  more  than  coincidence? 

In  other  words,  just  as  society  has  already  undertaken  to 
regulate  the  ventilation  of  work  places  and  to  restrict  employ- 
ment where  dangerous  explosives  and  poisonous  gases  are  used, 
so  society  must  recognize  the  direct  relation  to  the  worker  of 
posture  and  strain,  dust,  heat,  cold,  compressed  air,  glare,  dark- 
ness, speed,  and  noise.  And  the  child  not  inured  to  the  rigors 
of  life  must  be  safeguarded  against  these  phenomena  of  industry 
according  to  the  degree  of  hazard  involved. 
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V.    Mkdicai.  Investigation. 

Our  fifth  suggestion  is  for  the  further  development  of  our 
public  health  departments,  with  especial  reference  to  the  exam- 
ination of  children  in  industrial  occupations.  This  public  ser- 
vice has  been  to  some  extent  developed  in  Massachusetts,  and 
creditable;  work  has  been  done  by  the  State  board  of  health. 
In  other  states  but  slight  beginnings  can  be  recorded.  Even 
in  Massachusetts  the  public  seriously  handicaps  its  agents  in 
their  study  of  the  health  of  young  persons  in  relation  to  occu- 
pations, by  requiring  more  work  than  can  be  done  with  the 
limited  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  statute  provisions. 
Among  the  subjects  of  investigation  required  of  the  State  board 
of  health  are: 

1.  The  prevalence  of  diseases  dangerous  to  public  health  in 
home,  schoolhouse,  factory,  or  elsewhere. 

2.  Sanitation  of  schoolhouses  and  industrial  establishments. 

3.  Information  concerning  the  health  of  young  persons  in  fac- 
tories at  their  work,  and  the  influence  of  such  occupation  upon 
the  health  of  these  minors. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  Massachusetts  system  is  the  lack  of 
proper  places  for  physical  examination  of  young  persons  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  State  inspectors,  such  examination 
is  advisable.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  William  C.  Hanson,  of  the 
State  board  of  health — 

This  is  the  most  serious  handicap  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
inspectors,  not  only  because  the  absence  of  suitable  places  for  examina- 
tion of  minors  means  inaccurate  and  incomplete  data  concerning  their 
health,  but  because  the  absence  of  accurate  and  complete  data  means 
the  impossibility  of  accurate  statistical  information  to  show  either  the 
percentage  of  minors  in  ill  health  in  our  factories  or  the  percentage 
of  minors  whose  health  is  more  or  less  affected  as  the  probable  result 
of  injurious   influences  of  different  occupations  or  processes. 

Dr.  Hanson  says: 

When  conditions  of  ill  health  or  of  physical  unfitness  are  discovered, 
aside  from  communicable  diseases,  two  courses  are  open  to  the  health 
inspectors.  They  may  inform  the  child's  parents,  or,  if  to  the  child's 
advantage,  his  employer.  Many  have  been  aided,  if  not  completely 
relieved,  by  the  willingness  of  an  employer  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
health  inspector  to  change  their  work,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
interest  of  employers  in  paying  in  part  for  treatment  of  children  found 
in  their  employ  afflicted  with  a  disease  like  tuberculosis.  On  the  other 
hand,    in    the    absence   of   authority   to   exclude   from   factories   young 
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persons  found  in  ill  health  or  physically  unfit,  the  parents  of  the  children 
take  but  little  notice  of  information  and  advice  given  them.* 

Physical  examination  of  school  children  has  become  common 
in  many  states,  and,  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Dr.  George  F.  Ross,  superin- 
tendent of  health,  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  urged  the  importance 
of  extending  medical  inspection  from  schools  to  mills.  In  de- 
fending the  necessity  for  such  examination,  Dr.  Ross  contrasted 
the  factory  conditions  with  those  of  rural  communities,  and  said : 

Boys  in  the  country  may  spend  the  same  number  of  hours  at  work  as 
the  factory  boy,  but  usually  a  country  boy's  work  is  outside,  while  the 
mill  boy  works  in  a  steam-heated  building,  where  air  is  hot  and  moist 
or  dust  laden — a  condition  conducive  to  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
which  predisposes  to  lung  trouble  and  lowers  his  powers  of  resistance 
for  other  infections. 

Another  reason  for  medical  examination  of  mill  children  is  because 
of  night  work.  *  *  *  With  the  long  hours  at  a  time  when  children, 
of  all  people,  should  be  asleep,  with  their  lunch  at  midnight,  improperly 
prepared  and  hurriedly  eaten,  and  with  their  broken  rest  the  day  follow- 
ing, these  boys  and  girls  can  not  get  their  normal  development. 

But  the  menace  to  health  which  makes  this  demand  upon  our 
public  service  is  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  child  itself, 
but  for  the  protection  of  the  community.  Quoting  again  from 
Dr.  Hanson,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  at 
the    sixth    annual    conference    of    the    National    Child    Labor 

Committee : 

In  the  school,  when  such  affections  as  pediculosis,  scabies,  blepharitis, 
trachoma,  etc.,  are  detected  they  are  vigorously  excluded  until  remedied. 
Why  not  in  the  factory?  In  the  school  each  child's  sight  and  hearing 
are  tested  annually.  Why  are  not  the  sight  and  hearing  of  each  young 
person  in  a  factory  tested  annually  and  a  judgment  formed  for  each 
child  based  on  the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  is  done?  Why  should  not  children  in  factories  receive  even 
greater  attention  than  those  in  our  schools,  when  many  factory  children 
are  exposed  to  influences  far  more  inimical  to  health  than  the  conditions 
to  which  school  children  are  subjected  in  schoolrooms  and  for  longer 
daily    periods? 

VI.    Wider  Scope  ^or  Medicai,  Examination  at  Schooi.. 

We  have  frequently  referred  in  this  paper  to  the  physical 
examination  of  school  children,  and  there  remains,  as  our  final 
suggestion,  a  brief  reference  to  this  matter. 


♦See  National  Child  Labor  Committee's  pamphlet  No.  131,  p.  3. 
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In  the  development  of  health  standards  for  regulating  the 
employment  of  children,  we  believe  the  public-school  system 
should  be  called  into  requisition.  The  school  furnishes  the  ready 
channel  through  which  the  American  child  may  pass  and  be 
checked,  classified,  and  tabulated  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time  or  money. 

The  commission  to  codify  and  revise  the  laws  of  Ohio  relating 
to  children  recommends  compulsory  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  throughout  the  State  in  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. This  is  a  significant  step  to  take,  as  the  custom  in 
most  states  which  recognize  the  need  for  physical  examination 
is  to  confine  it  to  those  school  children  who  show  marked 
abnormality,  or,  more  commonly,  to  confine  it  to  children 
arrested  under  the  juvenile-court  law. 

At  present,  in  a  number  of  states,  the  law  requires  that  when 
a  child  leaves  school  and  seeks  employment  the  school  physician 
or  local  board  of  health  shall  certify  to  the  child's  physical  fit- 
ness for  its  position.     This  is  the  highest  standard  thus  far 
reached  for  recognizing  the  physical  aspect  of  this  problem.  That  it  is 
superficial  and  inaccurate  is  obvious.    We  have  for  several  years 
urged  that  the  states  which  have  gone  thus  far  ought  to  take 
the  next  step,  and  develop  a  real  system  of  physical  examina- 
tion.    It  would  be  possible  to  examine  every  child  who  enters 
the  public  school,  make  full  note  of  the  child's  physical  condi- 
tion  and    physical    history    up    to    that   period,   and    the   card 
describing  these  conditions   should  follow  the  child  with  the 
persistency  of  its  own   shadow   from    room   to   room   and   from 
grade   to   grade,   having  entries   made   at   least  annually,   and 
special  entries  recording  absences  for  illness,  cases  of  medical 
or  surgical  treatment,  development  of  any  physical  defects,  rec- 
ords of  growth  by  height,  weight,  and  other  tests,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  school  career  the  authorities  would  have  a  six  or  eight 
year  record  of  the  child's  physical  history.     Based  upon  this, 
working  certificates  might  reasonably  be  issued,  when  the  proper 
time  comes  for  the  child  to  work.    Meanwhile  the  records  would 
themselves  throw  significant  light  upon  many  problems  which 
to-day  are  confusing  and  are  dividing  our  leading  educators. 
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Manifestly  this  invasion  of  the  domain  of  industry  by  the  con- 
servators of  public  health  and  education  presages  the  rapid 
development  of  public  machinery  to  perform  so  important  a 
function.  Closer  relations  must  be  maintained  between  our 
health  and  education  authorities,  in  order  that  the  mental  record 
of  the  child  and  his  physical  record  may  not  be  regarded  as 
two  distinct  matters,  but  as  different  phases  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. The  discovery  that  100  children  in  a  given  school  have 
defective  vision  presents  a  problem  in  education  and  a  problem 
in  health,  but  both  problems  relate  to  the  same  100  children. 
To  meet  such  problems  in  the  present  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  sounder  health  in  the  future,  requires  a  more  eager  co- 
operation and  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  their  duty  by  the 
public,  the  school  officials  and  the  health  authorities.  School 
men  are  coming  gradually  to  think  of  the  whole  well-being 
of  the  child.  The  standard  of  intelligence  among  local  boards 
of  health  is  steadily  rising.  But  the  day  is  still  distant  when 
we  shall  see  an  end  of  incompetence  and  self-interest  in  both 
these  great  public  services.  The  public,  every  least  citizen,  is 
to  blame,  for  nowhere  do  we  find  that  generous  and  intelligent 
appropriation  of  public  funds  that  would  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can tax-payer  is  alive  to  the  full  extent  of  his  obligations  to  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow. 
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TECHNICAL  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  ON  CHTLDEEN'B  WORK  AND 
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The  June  BULLETIN 

(Vol.  1,  No.  1,  June,  1912) 
Eegan   the  eselusive  puttlication  of  all  tho  addresBes  preaentefl  at  the 
Anaual  National  Conference  on  Child  Iiabor  (formerly  published  for  tbc 
Committee  by  the  American  Academy  of  PoliticaJ  and  Social  Science,  in 
"The  Annals".) 


The  August  BULLETIN 

(Vol.   I,  No,  2,  August,  1B12) 
GiTeB  a  Bumraary  of  all  child  labor  laws  in  the  country,  simply  and 
briefly  arranged   by   States. 
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In  tiiis  »ecoodar>'  study,  in  lie  tS&rt  ip  Ahxr.viA'w  bom  many 
foomttaki  'p'topk^  Ideally  came  to  tte  milk,  letters  were  scut  Id  ivc 
himdr^  <#r  foof^  milks  of  tiie  South,  interwws  were  held  wife  imD 
foeo— especially  with  Uiose  noted  for  tbeir  iuigrest  in  ^Atar  ^a^iof^ts 
— aod  ifiasmucfa  as  cofiq^ratively  littfe  iime  could  fe  given  Id  iim 
secoiKiafy  study,  the  better  milk  were  visited  ior  Hk  most  part 
It  was  felt  that  with  a  koowled^  of  condittoos  existing  in  Oesst 
better  milk,  together  with  a  knowfedge  of  tiie  Tespcmse  maik  iwr 
the  momi^ki  people  wl^n  tte^^  went  to  Ih^e  milk,  and  b  general 
koowled^  of  mountain  conditions,  conclusioiK  more  iKarly  jist 
<HHild  he  reached. 

In  thk  mountain-mill  xiiscu^on  ftere  is  yet  more  of  heal 
than  of  l^ht,  and  it  k  with  somethii^  of  tesitanc}^  fhat  I  s^^  to 
make  my  c<mtribution  to  the  discussion,  for  an  unguarded  state- 
ment <^  a  statenaent  that  cannot  he  viewed  from  all  sides  in  Ite 
time  at  our  disposal,  ma>'  add  to  the  heat  rather  than  to  the  light 
Jt  k  in  the  hope,  however,  that  something  ma}'  he  offered  to  help  in 
reaching  ultimate  right  conclusions,  that  I  venture  upon  a  dkcnsiDn 
of  this  much  discussed  qt^stion. 

The  MouHtam  C<m^ry  ond  the  Mountain  People  Who  Go  to 

the  Mill. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  resentment  aroused  might  he 
avoided  if  there  were  a  clear  definition  of  terms. 

What  k  the  mountain  country?  Who  are  the  mountain  people? 
What  mountain  people  %q  to  the  mills? 

We  may  r^ard,  I  think,  as  approximately  the  mountain  sec- 
tion of  the  South  the  upland  r^^ions  of  the  Virginias,  the  Carolinas, 
K/eqtucky,  T^messee,  Georgia  and  Alahama — or  that  portion  of 
tlje^e  eight  states  included  between  the  front  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on 
the  East  and  the  more  or  less  inde6nite  western  escarpment  of  the 
Cuml>erland  VUXeaM  and  its  northern  extension, 

A  cross  section  of  this  h^land  region  would  reveal  a  central 
depression,  much  fluted  by  numerous  minor  and  elevated  valley 
ridges  and  tx>rdered  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  by  lofty  mountains 
and  plateaus.  The  central  depression  in  its  entirety  is  called  the 
Greater  Appalachian  Valley;  the  upland  belt  to  the  east,  the  Blue 
Rfdge  section,  and  that  to  the  west,  the  All^heny  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  Platcauti, 
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Within  these  Southern  Highlands — in  an  area  o£  approximately 
ioo/X)0  square  miles — live  over  5,000,000  people.  Althougb  the 
United  States  Census  uses  as  its  urban  minimum  an  incorporated 
community  of  2,500,  let  us  use  less  than  one-half  of  that  or  1,000 
as  our  urban  minimum  and  we  shall  find  then  that  we  have  1,000,000 
of  the  5,000,000  as  our  urban  and  near-urban  population — ^and 
4,000,000  in  round  numbers  as  our  more  or  less  remote  rural  group, 
living  in  unorganized  communities,  in  incorporated  villages  of  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants  and  on  small  farms  and  scattered  holdings. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  cotton  mills  do  not  draw  equally 
upon  the  mountain  areas  of  the  eight  states  under  consideration. 
Virginia  has  a  few  cotton  mills  and  also  Kentucky,  but  practically 
the  pull  of  the  cotton  mill  is  felt  most  in  the  mountains  of  the 
C'arolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  in  Tennessee.  In  discussing  the 
mountain-mill  question,  therefore,  we  must  consider  chiefly  the 
mountain  population  of  these  five  states,  which  numbers  533,248  in 
its  urban  and  near-urban  group,  and  1,922,832  in  its  rural  group. 

lUit  what  mountain  people  of  these  five  states  go  to  the  mills? 
Are  they  from  the  urban  group,  or  the  rural  group,  or  from  both? 
Wc  would  naturally  suppose,  from  the  arguments  advanced  by  mill 
advocates,  that  they  are  from  that  group  which  is  so  isolated  and 
so  poverty-stricken  that  their  only  hope  for  well-being — almost  for 
preservation- -is  in  being  taken  to  the  cotton  mills.  Surely  the 
argument,  based  on  such  disinterested  consideration,  is  not  meant 
to  apply  to  our  tirban  group  nor  to  many  even  in  the  rural  group. 

Those  who  know  the  mountain  country  know  that  while  life 
is  hard  for  many  in  the  rural  group,  and  that  life  will  grow  harder 
for  many  with  the  passitig  of  pioneer  conditions,  without  the  train- 
ini*;  to  meet  new  conditions — there  are  hundreds,  yes  thousands, 
who  live  a  wlu^levSiMue  rural  life.  There  are  also  many  of  this 
rural  j'.nMtp  in  muu-gani/ed  communities,  and  in  the  ever-increasing 
uuu\her  of  industrial  nuclei  that  arc  springing  up,  who  might 
pn>poi  Iv,  SO  far  as  attaiinnent  is  concerned,  be  included  in  our  urban 
f^riMip.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  unselfish  effort  of  mill  men 
for  the  uplift  of  tlie  mountain  people  must  refer  merely  to  the  most 
needy  i^f  our  intensely  rural  group. 

When  I  review  the  argmuents  advanced  to  justify  taking  these 
pc^^plc  txK'^wx  X\\t  moiuUaJns  ( presumably  f umu  the  sub-rural  group) 
1  find  myself  in  j^en^lexitv.     On  the  one  hand,  I  hear  and  read 
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the  claim  that  the  sturdy  mountaineer  and  his  children,  inured  to 
toil  and  bowed  down  by  the  excess  of  it  in  their  mountain  environ- 
ment, should  be  taken  to  the  mills  where  they  may  have  release 
from  excessive  labor  and  may  live  in  comparative  ease  with  only 
moderate  effort;  on  the  other  hand,  the  argument  is  advanced 
(and  sometimes  by  those  who  advanced  the  argument  just  given) 
that  these  mountain  people  are  so  debased,  so  criminal,  so  shiftless 
and  indolent,  that  it  is  a  mercy  to  take  them  to  the  mills  to  better 
their  morals  and  to  teach  them  how  to  labor.  In  either  case,  one 
notices  that  the  mill  agent  is  pictured  as  an  altruist. 

Every  reasonable  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  situation 
knows,  however,  that  mill  men  are  not  angelic  messengers  seeking 
out  the  over-worked,  the  lonely  and  the  criminal  to  help  them  or 
to  reclaim  them.  Let  us  be  frank.  When  the  mill  emissaries  go 
to  the  mountains,  they  are  after  operatives  and  they  do  not  waste 
their  time  in  searching  only  for  the  dwellers  in  the  little  isolated 
cabins.  They  go  to  organized  and  unorganized  communities  alike, 
to  fertile  valleys  and  coves  if  need  be,  and  not  alone  to  areas  of 
so-called  barren  soil. '  They  go  wherever  the  people  are  and  they 
take  the  best  they  can  get,  regardless  of  the  possible  effect.  In  times 
of  scarcity  of  labor  they  want  many  operatives,  and  they  always 
want  cheap  operatives,  and  the  song  they  sing  in  praise  of  the  cotton 
mill  is  as  sweet  as  the  siren  song  of  old.  In  the  minds  of  those 
best  able  to  judge,  there  is  little  doubt  that  that  siren  song  means 
shipwreck  to  many  mountain  lives;  both  to  those  who  are  induced 
to  leave  their  mountain  homes  from  a  desire  for  a  change,  or  because 
of  the  increasing  stress  of  life. 

The  comparative  method  of  treating  this  whole  subject  has 
obscured  the  main  issues.  I  use  it  only  in  order  that  the  other 
side  of  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  mill  advocates  may  be 
presented. 

Better  Health  f 

Prominent  among  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  mill  ad- 
vocates are  those  that  have  to  do  with  health,  wage,  morals  and 
schooling  for  the  children. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  get  accurate  data  on  all  of  these 
subjects.    In  the  matter  of  health  there  are  special  difficulties  and 
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Is  it  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  argue  from  a  better 
let  and  results  obtained  by  patients  who  have  submitted  them- 
jelvea  to  hospital  or  laboratory  tests,  to  say  that  we  are  not  dealing 
1  laboratory  tests  or  with  results  obtained  in  hospitals,  but  with 
f-directing  human  beings  with  established  food  habits  ?  The  moun- 
1  people  would  prove  themselves  a  remarkable  people,  indeed,  if 
frith  more  money  to  spend  than  they  had  in  their  mountain  homes 
they  should  spend  it  for  food  that  they  did  not  like,  but  which 
was  said  to  be  good  for  them,  in  preference  to  food  which  they 
Md  like  and  of  whose  wholesomeness  they  had  no  doubt.  As  a 
hatter  of  fact,  experience  in  mountain  schools  has  proved  that 
9ie  food  habit  is  as  difficult  to  change  in  mountain  people  as  in 
fcthers,  and  the  food  which  in  the  open  air  of  the  country  and  in 
ot-of-door  occupations  is  sufficient,  at  least  for  a  modicum  of 
liealth,  in  indoor  life  and  occupations  may  often  become  an  active 
source  of  ill  health.  In  this  matter  of  health,  as  in  all  others,  we 
face  the  problem  that  we  face  everywhere,  of  inducing  pec^le  to 
choose  of  their  own  accord  what  is  best  for  them. 

A  Better  Wage? 

In  the  discussion  of  wage,  if  by  "better  wage"  is  meant  a  larger 
money  earning,  there  is  little  question  that  such  wage  is  better 
in  the  mills  for  most  adults  and  children  than  in  the  mountains. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  returns  made  for  labor  in 
mills  with  those  made  in  the  mountains,  for  in  the  mountains  service 
rendered  is  often  paid  for  by  an  equivalent  in  labor  or  in  <xxa- 
modities  whose  monetary  value  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  There 
remain  also  the  difficulties  of  finding  the  relation  of  wage  to  the 
cost  ol  living. 

If,  however,  in  this  question  of  a  better  wage  there  be  esti- 
mated the  actual  return  in  benefits  to  the  individual  or  family  for 
services  rendered,  the  whole  question  is  put  into  the  larger  question 
of  family  condition. 

Those  who  lay  stress  on  the  mill  wage  as  being  better,  empha- 
size the  benefits  derived  from  the  savings  resulting.  From  govern- 
ment reports  we  learn  that  mill  operatives  who  had  remained  a 
long  time  in  one  locality  and  had  been  industrious,  had  accumulated 
something,  but  the  class  of  families  who  moved  frequently  from 
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children  at  least,  even  in  such  mills,  school  opportunities  are  limited 
to  those  under  or  near  the  legal  age  of  employment.  Most  of  the 
mill  teachers  that  were  seen  were  desirous  of  having  the  children 
remain  at  school.  One  of  the  mill  men,  justly  famous  for  the  edu- 
cational equipment  he  had  provided  for  mill  children,  told  me  in  all 
frankness  that  his  teachers  needed  to  be  reminded  continually  that 
the  schools  were  run  for  the  mills — not  the  mills  for  the  schools. 
With  equal  frankness,  he  admitted  that  when  the  mills  were  running 
at  full  time  every  hand  over  legal  age  was  needed,  and  when  mills 
were  running  on  short  schedule  the  families,  usually  large,  needed 
to  put  as  many  members  of  the  family  as  possible  in  the  mills  in 
order  to  have  a  weekly  living  wage. 

Much  is  made  of  night  school,  but  how  many  of  vou,  were 
you  children  of  the  class  of  people  alleged  to  come  from  the  moun- 
tains, would  seek  a  night  school  after  a  day  of  labor — or  if  you  were 
on  the  night  shift,  how  many  of  you  would  be  drawn  to  the  day 
school  ? 

Educational  equipment  in  the  mountains  is  far  from  what 
it  should  be  and  does  not  compare  with  that  in  the  few  exceptional 
mill  villages ;  and  yet  while  in  the  mountains,  if  the  mountain  child 
wishes,  he  can  attend  for  from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year  such 
schools  as  there  are,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  mill  and  becomes  a 
wage-earner  with  wages  payable  to  his  parents,  indolent  acquiescence 
to  schooling  on  the  part  of  the  parents  passes  often  into  active 
opposition. 

All  Southern  Mills  Together  Could  Accomodate  Only  a  Fraction 

of  Mountain  Population. 

But  enough  of  this  comparative  method.  Anything  can  be 
proved  by  it  if  one  picks  his  mill  and  picks  his  mountain  cabin — 
or  makes  generalizations  from  local  instances. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  those  who  are  so  sure  that  the  mills 
are  solving  mountain  problems  can  realize  what  the  mill  men  should 
know :  that  operatives  from  the  mountains  are,  after  all,  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  operatives,  even  in  the  group  of 
mills  accessible  to  the  mountain  people.  The  maximum  estimate 
given  me  of  the  total  number  of  mill  operatives  in  all  the  southern 
cotton  mills  (not  merely  those  near  the  mountains,  but  in  all  the 
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Southland)  is  250,000  and  the  total  population  dependent  on  the 
mills  585,000.  Assuming  this  mill  population  to  be  600,000,  there 
remain  1,300,000  in  the  rural  group  of  the  mountain  areas  of  the 
five  mountain  states  under  discusssion,  the  total  rural  population  of 
these  states  (as  I  have  used  the  term  rural)  being  in  round  num- 
bers 1,900,000. 

Why  defend  the  mills,  then,  by  putting  forward  the  limitations 
of  mountain  life  when  all  the  mills  of  the  South,  if  manned  entirely 
by  mountain  operatives,  would  affect  less  than  one-third  of  all  the 
rural  mountain  population  in  only  five  of  the  eight  mountain  states, 
and  when  in  point  of  fact  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  250,000 
operatives  are  mountain  people? 

It  is  not  a  question  primarily  of  the  mountains.  It  is  an  indus- 
trial and  a  rural  question  and  the  people  whom  it  is  affecting  chiefly 
are  the  people  of  the  piedmcwit  section  and  the  lowland  section, 
who  come  from  a  fertile  soil  and  to  whcwn  the  arguments  based  on 
isolation  do  not  apply  to  the  extent  applicable  to  the  mountain 
people. 

The  Questions  at  Issue. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether  the  mountain  frac- 
tion of  operatives  is  better  off  in  the  mills  than  in  the  mountain 
environment*  The  questions  at  issue  are  these :  Are  the  conditions 
now  existing  in  the  mills  all  they  ought  to  be  under  the  present  laws? 
Are  the  present  laws  all  they  ought  to  be?  Is  the  employment  of 
children  in  gainful  occupations  right?  Ought  the  unrestricted  em- 
ploNinent  of  women  in  such  industries  as  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry to  be  allowed? 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  mountain  country  and  the 
mountain  pcojJe  resent  the  imputations  that  have  been  placed 
upc«  them  in  this  discussion.  If  the  worst  be  true  that  has  been 
chtrjifeit  ajjainst  some  nwuntain  people,  an  indictment  ought  not  to  be 
tfOWJfht  against  all  the  mountain  people,  and  surely  a  charge,  whether 
hht  or  true*  as^it^st  one  people  ought  not  to  be  used  to  conceal 
ttii  Wfong*  in  an  industrial  SN^tem  working  harm  to  other  people. 

There  are  mill  men  who  admit  that  the  mountain  people  in  their 
mOQUttin  environment  can  earn  a  better  living  more  easily  than  In 
tilt  cotton  milfe,  e\xn  under  present  conditions. 
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If  we  all  will  but  open  our  eyes  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a 
nation-wide  rural  question  in  this  land  of  ours  and  not  one  pertain- 
ing to  the  highland  section  of  the  South  alone.  The  Southern 
highlanders  have  been  held  up  as  a  peculiar  people  with  peculiar 
needs,  requiring  peculiar  treatment.  The  urban  highlander  can  take 
care  of  himself  and  the  remote  rural  highlander  needs  only  what 
rural  people  need  everywhere.  Poor  roads  and  other  disadvantages 
in  the  mountains  are  offset  to  an  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  urban 
pull  of  the  South  has  not  been  strong  enough  as  yet  to  drain  the 
rural  sections  of  the  mountains  of  their  virile  stock — ^a  statement 
which  cannot  be  made  of  all  rural  areas  in  our  country. 

We  should  thank  our  friends  and  temporary  enemies  of  the 
opposition  for  calling  to  our  attention  the  defects  of  our  rural  edu- 
cation, and  we  should  face  the  facts  that  they  bring  forth,  even 
though  we  are  forced  to  disagree  with  their  remedies  for  the  present 
limitations  of  rural  life  in  the  mountains.  Did  time  permit,  I  think 
it  could  be  proved  to  you  conclusively,  from  the  findings  of  men  of 
scientific  attainment,  that  the  mountain  country,  whether  viewed  in 
its  entirety  or  by  its  regional  belts,  is  a  land  of  resources  and  a  land 
of  promise  in  which  the  soils  are  not  barren  but  need  only  the 
adaptation  of  method  and  crop  to  soil,  slope  and  elevation. 

There  is  need  for  us  to  ally  ourselves  actively  with  all  move- 
ments for  rural  betterment — to  uphold  the  hands  of  our  national 
and  state  educational  and  agricultural  authorities  in  their  eflForts 
to  promote  farm  schools  and  rural  life  schools,  of  our  state  boards 
of  health  and  their  federal  and  privately  endowed  allies.  Is  there 
not  significance  and  promise  in  the  announcement  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  that  it  is  to  take  up  rural  nursing  as  a  part  of  its  activities  ? 
Who  will  make  the  promise  possible  of  full  realization  by  properly 
endowing  this  movement — ^and  other  rural  movements? 

In  our  zeal  for  rural  welfare,  we  ought  not,  however,  to  ignore 
our  industrial  life.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  mill  men  are 
primarily  selfish.  Some  probably  would  gladly  break  from  the 
shackles  of  a  competitive  system  and  the  insistent  calls  of  stock- 
holders, North  and  South  alike,  for  larger  dividends. 

What  we  all  need  is  a  larger  social  vision,  a  deeper  sense  of 
brotherhood.  If  there  be  industrial  leaders  bound  in  selfishness 
and  blinded  by  greed,  they  must  be  forced  by  an  awakened  public 
opinion  to  acquiescence  in  righteous  popular  demands.    Their  chil- 
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dren  and  our  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  dimb  to  luxury  and 
ease  upon  the  labor-bent  backs  of  other  children.  It  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  make  smooth  the  way  of  industrial  prepress  by  using 
any  group  of  laborers  as  road  material.  Ours  is  the  task  to  force 
by  legislation,  made,  operative  by  public  opinion,  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  men's  bodies  are  worth  more  than  the  machines  they 
operate,  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  women  are  of  more  value 
than  increased  dividends,  and  the  soul  of  a  little  child  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  the  saving  on  a  spool  of  cotton  or  on  a  bolt  of 
cotton  cloth. 


Persons  who  contribute  $s  or  more  annually  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  child  labor  campaign  are  enrolled  as  associate 
members,  $25  or  more  as  sustaining  members  and  $100  or 
more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the 
CHILD  LABOR  BULLETIN  and  other  publications  of 
the  Committee  and  are  thus  kepi  in  touch  with  the  child  labor 
movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may  be  sent  to 
V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  Vork  City. 
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In  the  knitting  mills  are  children  who  work  on  your  stock- 
ings and  underwear.  Little  Nannie  Coleson,  11  years  old,  is 
a  "looper"  which  means  that  she  works  at  a  machine  which 
fastens  the  toe  of  the  stocking  together.  She  earns  three  dollars 
a  week  and  she  says  "there  are  other  little  girls  in  the  mill. 
One  says  she  is  13  but  she  doesn't  look  any  older  than  me." 
Nannie  is  bright  and  managed  to  complete  the  5th  grade  before 
she  was  put  to  work  in  the  factory  but  that  is  all  the  education 
she  ever  will  have. 

Cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  are  handled  by  children.  Some 
you  have  bought  may  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  Simon 
Eirdsong  who  is  doffing  in  a  southern  mill  and  who  says  he  is 
"about  12."  But  he  admits  that  his  mother  made  him  out  older 
that  he  really  is  in  order  to  get  him  a  job  in  the  mill  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  10.  His  chances  for  growii^ 
up  are  not  very  good  because  a  federal  investigation  of  the 
cotton  industry*  revealed  the  fact  that  a  cotton  mill  is  not  a 
healthy  place  for  young  workers.  It  was  found  that  the  death 
rate  for  boys  15-19  years  of  age  working  in  the  cotton  mills  was 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  for  the  nonoperative  population  of  the  same 
age. 

WHAT  YOU  EAT 

Canned  peas,  beans,  fruit  and  fish  are  other  child  labor  prod- 
^    'cts   which    you    may    be    buying   from    your   local   tradesman. 
^"^  i^tle  Jack,  aged  12,  was  working  in  a  bean  cannery.      He  ^t 

up'^ne  ai3ming  at  3  a.m.  and  snipped  beans  from  4.30  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  with  only  a  few  minutes  for  supper.  "My  fingers  is 
broke,"  he  told  the  investigator.  He  said  he  was  "awful  tired" 
but  his  mother  made  him  work.  His  sister  who  was  10  could 
hardly  keep  her  eyes  open  and  her  mother  scolded  her  constantly. 
The  next  morning  the  investigator  found  Jack  sitting  wrapped 
up  in  a  big  black  shawl  with  his  black  eyes  sagging  out  of  his  head 
and  his  fingers  done  up  in  a  dirty  rag.  They  pulled  him  out  of 
bed  at  4  o'clock,  he  said,  and  his  sister  cried,  but  they  had  to  go  or 
get  a  beating. 

A  superintendent  of  a  shrimp  cannery  was  asked  whether  he 
had  any  children  working.  "Sure,  so  high,"  he  said,  putting  his 
hand  out  straight  from  his  waist.  "I  have  a  girl  here  12  years 
old  who  has  been  working  here  ever  since  I  came  and  I  have  been 
here  four  years."  The  work  begins  at  the  factory  at  2  or  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  continues  until  2  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  rush  season  the  canneries  run  from  4  a.m.  until  10  or  11  at 
night  and  that  sometunes  continues  for  three  weeks  at  a  time.  No 
time  is  allowed  for  meals— the  workers  must  get  them  before  they 
come  and  after  they  go. 
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WHAT  YOU  USE 

Several  important  glass  manuf acttiring  states  still  permit  boys 
to  work  at  night  in  the  glass  factories.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  glassware  on  your  table  was  handled  by  them.  And  yet  the 
nattire  of  the  work  is  such  that  a  federal  investigation  of  the  industry* 
found  it  "very  unusual  for  a  blower  to  permit  his  sons  or  daughters 
to  work  in  the  glass  factory,  much  less  to  deliberately  encourage 
them  to  do  so."  The  overheated  furnace  rooms  in  which  the 
boys  work,  the  imnatural  hours,  the  frequency  of  the  double  shift, 
and  the  few  chances  for  advancement  make  the  glass  factory  a 
particularly  objectionable  place  for  young  children.  During  the 
course  of  the  federal  investigation  mentioned  above  there  were 
found  to  be  two  cases  of  recent  death,  both  children,  which  could 
be  directly  attributed  to  exhaustion  due  to  double  shift  work  in 
the  furnace  room.  To  work  a  full  double  shift  means  to  work  at 
least  20  hours  out  of  24. 

Thousands  of  children  imder  16  are  employed  in  the  most 
dangerous  occupation  there  is — ^mining.  Fourteen-year-old  Frank 
had  both  his  legs  cut  off  at  the  knees  when  he  was  run  over  by  a 
car  in  a  coal  mine.  You  can  not  be  sure  that  the  coal  you  bum 
was  mined  where  children  are  not  exposed  to  the  ever-present 
dangers  of  the  occupation.  If  the  work  children  do  is  not  dan- 
gerous it  is  hopelessly  monotonous.  Many  of  the  boys  are 
employed  as  trapper  boys,  opening  and  shutting  the  doors  for  the 
cars  to  pass  through.  One  14-year-old  boy  sat  day  after  day 
by"  his 'trap  door,  500  feet  down  the  shaft  and  a  quar. 
mile  underground  from  the  shaft  opening.  Gas  was  escaping 
in  such  quantities  near  him  that  it  burst  into  flame  when  the 
foreman  lighted  it.  The  air  was  damp  and  the  boy  had  a  bad 
cough. 

Paper  box  factories  offer  another  menace  to  children  and  your 
purchases  may  be  delivered  to  you  in  boxes  made  by  them.  In 
a  federal  investigation  of  the  box  industry!  the  accident  rate  for 
females  under  16  was  found  to  be  10.14  per  100  operatives.  And 
yet,  without  any  instruction  young  girls  are  put  to  work  on  comer- 
staying  machines,  where  the  largest  per  cent  of  accidents  were 
found  to  occur  by  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission. One  girl  lost  a  joint  of  her  index  finger  during  the  first 
half  hour  of  her  work  on  a  comer-staying  machine.  ''And  I  was 
so  careful,  too,"  she  said,  ''because  I  was  so  afraid."  Another  girl 
had  to  stay  at  home  two  months  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  a 
CTUshed  finger. 


•Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United 
States,  Vol.  III. 
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Many  young  workers  are  stUI  employed  in  cigar  factories  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  to  protect  them  from 
work  that  is  unhealthful  and  frequently  carried  on  under  poor 
sanitary  conditions.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania law  establishing  a  16-year  limit  for  tobacco  factories  the 
Industrial  Board  conducted  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  tobacco 
industry  and  decided  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  in  such  factories.  The  Board's  medical  inspectors  found  that 
the  dust  and  dirt  that  accumulate  in  such  factories  make  the  air 
irritating  to  the  lungs  and  that  the  positions  assumed  by  the  children 
in  wrapping  the  cigars  are  decidedly  injurious.  One  settlement 
worker  in  a  congested  district  said  that  she  had  no  trouble  in 
picking  out  the  girls  who  work  in  the  tobacco  factories  by  their 
bad  color  and  lack  of  hfe.  The  custom  of  biting  the  ends 
off  the  cigars  and  licking  the  bands  with  the  tongue  is  common 
and  the  new  workers  frequently  complain  of  nausea  or  headache. 
Another  settlement  worker  says,  "The  girls  have  to  be  out  for 
one  or  two  days  for  the  first  few  weeks  when  they  start  in. 
Even  the  older  girls  after  having  a  little  fresh  air  on  Sunday 
find  Monday  a  terribly  hard  day.  They  always  have  headaches 
and  get  sick."  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  other  cigar  manu- 
facturing states  have  recognised  these  evils  and  have  classed  tobacco 
factories  among  hazardous  occupations  to  be  prohibited  to  children 
under  16.  Other  states  are  not  so  progressive  but  the  establishment 
of  an  8-hour  day  by  the  enactment  of  the  federal  child  labor  bill 
would  afford  considerable  protection  from  the  health  hazards  of  the 
industry, 

WHAT  TO  DO 

It  is  obvious  from  these  examples  that  the  products  of  child 
labor  are  distributed  throughout  the  country  and  that  residence 
in  a  progressive  state  is  no  protection  to  the  consumer  who  does 
not  wish  to  buy  child-made  goods.  The  only  solution  from  the 
consumer's  point  of  view  is  the  passage  of  the  federal  child  labor 
law  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  goods  in 
the  production  of  which  children  have  been  employed.  When  that 
law  has  been  passed  you  can  buy  your  canned  goods,  glass,  coal, 
stockings  and  gloves  with  a  free  conscience. 
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THE  FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

IS  NECESSARY 

To  Protect  the  American  Child 

Under  our  present  state  laws  these  harmful  conditions 
exist: 

Over  27,000  children  between  10  and  14  work  in  factories, 
etc.,  in  the  United  States. 

This  means  lack  of  educatioiiy  liability  to  accident  or 
physical  deterioration,  inefficiency,  and  low  wages 
throughout  life  for  279OOO  future  citizens. 

Over  17,000  children  between  10  and  16  are  engaged  in  "the 
extraction  of  minerals*'  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  mining  is  known  to  be  the  most  hazardous  of  all 
occupations,  and  the  child  in  a  mine  is  not  only  in 
danger  but  endangers  his  fellow- workmen. 

Over  122,000  children  between  10  and  16  work  in  factories 
in  states  where  they  may  work  9,  10  or  11  hours  a  day. 

Any  physician  will  tell  you  that  repeated  fatigue 
results  in  a  weakening  and  an  ultimate  deterioration 
of  the  muscles  and  of  the  general  health.  What  kind 
of  adults  will  122,000  overworked  children  make? 

Over  29,000  children  between  10  and  16  work  in  factories 
in  states  where  they  may  work  at  night. 

Yet  ''night  work,  in  itself,  is  almost  invariably  detri- 
mental to  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  a 
growing  child."  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Report  on 
Child  Labor  in  the  Glass  Industry,  1911.) 

ONLY  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  CHILD  LABOR  CAN 
FREE  ALL  THESE  CHILDREN  IMMEDIATELY  FROM 
THE  INJURIOUS  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THEY 
WORK. 

To  Protect  the  American  Manufacturer 

Manufacturers  in  states  where  children  are  not  em- 
ployed are  at  present  forced  to  compete  with  the  em- 
ployers of  children  elsewhere. 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  for  instance,  are  two  of  the  greatest 
glass  manufacturing  states  in  the  country. 

In  Ohio  no  boy  under  15  may  be  employed:  older  children 
may  not  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  at  night. 

In  West  Virginia,  however,  a  boy  under  14  may  work  with 
a  permit  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor;  there  is  no  hours 
limit  and  no  prohibition  of  night  work. 
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This  makes  the  labor  situation  in  Ohio  totally  different  from  ■ 

that  in  West  Virginia. 

The  West  Virginia  manufacturer  does  not  calculate  on  the 

same  number  of  shifts  that  the  Ohio  manufacturer  does. 

Yet   the   Ohio  manufactiu^r  must   compete  with   the  West 

Virginian. 

The  employer  of  child  labor  may  be  able  to  underbid 
another  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 
ONLY  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE   IN    THE   PRODUCTS   OF   CHILD   LABOR   CAN 
EQUALISE  COMPETITION  BETWEEN  MANUFACTURERS 

To  Protect  the  American  Workman 

Even  in  states  where  child  labor  does  not  exist  the  adult 
worker  may  be  a  direct  competitor  of  a  child  worker  in 
another  state  because  the  goods  he  produces  are  sold  in  : 
the  same  market. 

In  states  where  the  child  works  this  competition 
between  adult  and  child  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  wage  scale. 

In  Massachusetts  where  children  under  14  are  not  employed, 
the  cotton  operative  reaches  his  maximum  wage  of  18  cents 
an  hour  when  he  is  45  or  50,  his  wage  having  increased  steadily 
up  to  that  time. 

In  North  Carolina  where  the  child  of  12  may  compete  with 
his  own  father,  the  cotton  operative  reaches  his  maximum 
wage  of  13  cents  an  hour  when  he  is  25,  his  wage  decreasing 
after  that  until  at  50  he  receives  only  9  cents  an  hour. 

Child  labor  is  low-wage  labor  and  is  unfair  to  both 
adult  and  child. 
ONLY  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE IN  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  CAN 
ASSURE  THE  AMERICAN  WORKMAN  THAT  HE  IS 
NOT  COMPETING  WITH  A  CHILD, 

To  Protect  the  American  Consumer 

The  consumer  in  a  state  where  child  labor  is  prohibited 
has  at  present   no  guarantee  that   he  is  not   buying 
child-made  goods  from  another  state. 
The  consumer  may  have  conviction  against  child  labor: 
he  and  his  fellow-citizens  may  have  acted  on  those  ] 
convictions  to  prohibit  child  labor  in  their  state. 

But  every  consumer  may  be  unconsciously  fostering  child  ] 
labor  ^^  ''nnstantly  buying  child-made  goods. 


ONLY  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE IN  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  CHILD  LABOR  CAN 
ASSURE  THE  CONSUMER  THAT  THE  GOODS  HE 
BUYS  ARE  NOT  CHILD-MADE. 


Opposition  to  the  Bill 

The  opponents  of  the  law  have  raised  only  two  general 
objections  to  it. 

(We  do  not   consider  any  manufacturer's   plea  that  it  will 

ruin  his  business  a  real  objection. 
Many  manufacturers  are  thriving  without  child  labor;   many 

have  concluded  it  is  uneconomical. 
But  if  it  were  economical,  would  any  business  that  could  not 

exist  except  at  the  expense  of  children  be  justified?) 

The  first  objection  is  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  protect  through  the  control  of  in- 
terstate commerce  the  welfare  of  the  people  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  the  Pure  Food  Law,  the  Mann  White  Slave 
Act  and  the  Lottery  Act  declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Child  labor  is  offensive  to  the  morals  of  the  American  people. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  protect  the  people  from  whatever 
is  offensive  to  their  morals. 

"It  was  perceived  that  under  the  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce Congress  would  be  authorised  to  abridge  it  in  favor 
of  the  great  principles  of  humanity  and  justice."  (District 
Court  of  U.  S.  for  Massachusetts,  1808.  Justice  Davies.) 
"Such  exclusion  can  not  be  limited  to  particular  classes 
or  descriptions  of  commercial  subjects:  it  may  embrace 
manufacturers,  bullions,  coins,  or  any  other  thing.  The 
power  once  conceded  it  may  operate  on  any  and  every  subject 
of  commerce  to  which  the  legislative  discretion  may  apply 
it."     (United  States  v.  Marigold.     Justice  Daniel.) 

The  second  objection  is  that  federal  regulation  is 
unnecessary  since  state  regulation  will  do  just 
as  well. 

That  state  resulation    is    at    present    inadequate    has 

already  been  shown. 

To  improve  state  laws  is  a  slow  process. 

It  took  7  years  to  raise  the  age  Umit  in  Georgia  from  12  to 
14  and  even  now  poor  children  may  work  at  12  At  this 
rate  of  progress,  allowing  7  years  for  each  provision  of  the 
federal  law,  it  will  take  until  1932  for  Georgia  to  attain 
the  standard  of  this  law.  And  how  many  children  will 
be  affected  meantime? 


It  took  from  1895  to  1907  to  raise  the  age  limit  in  Ala- 
bama from  10  to  12,  and  from  1907  to  1916  to  raise  it  from 
12  to  14. 

If  state  regulation  progresses  no  faster  than  this,  is 
it  not  time  for  federal  regulation? 

State  laws  are  at  present  completely  lacking  in  uni- 
formity. 

To  bring  all  the  states  up  to  the  minimimi  standards  repre- 
sented in  the  federal  bill  would  mean  action  by  forty  different 
legislatures. 

To  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  through  the  federal 
bill  would  mean  action  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
alone. 

For  detailed  discussions  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  see: 
"The  Federal  Government  and  Child  Labor,"  by  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  National  Child  Labor  Committee  Pamphlet  216, 
and  "Precedents  for  Federal  Child  Labor  Legislation," 
by  Thomas  L  Parkinson,  with  "The  Constitutionality  of  the 
Federal  Child  Labor  Law,"  by  Nathan  William  MacChesney, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  Pamphlet  250. 

National  Organisations  Which 
Have  Endorsed  the  Bill 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Osteopathic  Association. 

Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  United 

States  and  Canada. 
Farmers'     Educational    and    Cooperative    Union    of 

America. 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  America. 
International  Child  Welfare  League. 
National  Association  of  Compulsory  School  Officials. 
National  Consumers'  League. 
LTnited  Textile  Workers  of  America. 
Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church. 

Why  the  Bill  Should  Pass  Now 

Public  opinion  is  in  its  favor. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  it  last  year  bv  a  vote 
of  233  to  43,  and  this  year  by  337  to  46.  Thirty-eight  state 
delegations  voted  solidly  for  it;  only  2  states  (the  Carolinas) 
voted  solidly  against  it;  only  2  other  states  (Georgia  and 
Mississippi)  showed  a  majority  against  it. 
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The  Senate  is  now  considering  it,  and  the  indications  are 
that  most  Senators  favor  it. 

It  will  immediately  affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

It  will  prepare  the  country  for  that  influx  of  foreign  labor 
which  is  likely  to  come  after  the  war,  bringing  in  people  of 
lower  educational  and  labor  standards  than  ours  and  so  tending 
to  break  down  our  present  standards  of  child  labor. 

It  will  directly  affect  150|000  children  now  at  work  tmder 
wrong  conditions. 

It  will  result  in  better  educational  facilities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  since  it  will  awaken  all  the  states  to  their 
full  responsibility  toward  the  children. 

IS   IT  NOT  WORTH  WHILE? 
If  you  think  so, 


Do  One  or  All  of  These  Things 

Write  your  Senators  to-day,  urging  them  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  have  your  friends  write. 

Arouse  public  interest  by  arranging  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill. 

Spread  the  facts  by  sending  to  your  local  newspapers 
material  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  will 
gladly  furnish  you. 

Pass  resolutions  endorsing  the  bill  in  your  clubs,  lodges, 
or  other  organisations. 

Send  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  your 
name  and  the  names  of  your  friends  who  are  in- 
terested so  that  you  and  they  may  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

Send  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  money 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign  for  the  bill  (for  news- 
paper and  other  publicity,  printing,  postage,  exhibits, 
etc.)     See  next  page. 
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tomey  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
I  conslitule  a  board  to  make  and  publish  from  time  to 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
:  purpose  of  securing  proper  enforcement  of  this  act 
-,  or  any  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  shall  have 
inspect  at  any  tirae  mines,  quarries,  mills,  canneries, 
anufacturing  establishments  and  other  places  in  which 
held  for  interstate  commerce;  and  the  Secretary  of 
'ity  to  employ  such  assistance  for  the  purposes  of  this 
o  time  be  authorired  by  appropriation  or  other  law. 
.  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  the 
ill  report  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  Co  whom  any 
g  or  quarry  inspector,  commissioner  of  labor.  State 
Jiooi-attendance  officer,  or  any  other  person  shall  pre- 
:e  of  any  such  violation  to  cause  appropriate  proceed- 
and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United 
ir  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in  such  cases 

■son  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one 
fuses  or  obstructs  entry  or  inspection  authorized  by 

shall  for  the  first  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
-  each  subsequent  offense  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine 

hof  less  than  $iOO,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
y  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
10  dealer  shall  be  subjec'  ' 


o  conviction  under  the  pro- 


I^sharrestabTi'shV  guaranty  issued  by  the  person   hy 
f  manufactured  or  produced,  resident  in  the 


•■  United 
manufacture  and  production  of  such  goods, 
n  Mrt,  'had  children  been  employed  or  permitted  to 
Marrv  under  the  ase  of  sixteen  years,  or  in  any  mill, 
•orv'  or  manufacturing  establishment  under  the  aee 
««i  the  ages  of  fourteen  years  and  six  een  years  who 
t-,,.r.  in  anv  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any 
'JrofsevenVci^k  p'^st-n^'dian  or  before  the  hour 
r^^ian  and  in  such  event  the  guarantor  shall  be  amen- 
fine  or  penalty,  to  which  the  person  seeking  he 
'  ^  Z,\A  otherwise  have  been  subject  under  the 
ta7d  ^"^nttt^afford  the  Protection  above  pro- 
Se  and  address  of  the  person  giving  the  same. 

,-r  "rlMler"  or  the  word  "person  as  used  in  this  act 
dude  any  individual  or  corporation  or  the  n^cmbers 
;SfuSorporatedassoc,ati.n^^^T^^^^ 

i„„«tate  ^^.^l';'rJr\"o^V"tL  District  of  Colum- 
Ku^e  o^TriWry  orThe  District  of  Columbia 
^tiS  under  this  act  each  shipment  or  delivery  tor 
^^iSeffrfrom  and  after  one  year  from  the 
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Bofton  (MMm.)  Tnuiscr^  itmusry  22, 1916 

''Hoae$t  workmeo,  fathers  of  families,  do  not  want  to  compete  with  little 
children,  and  certainly  not  with  thetr  own  children.  There  could  be  little 
local  opposition  to  adequate  li^;islation,  if  that  legislation  were  nationaL 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  demand  and  that  is  the  passage  of  the  Keating- 
Owen  anti-child  labor  bill." 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger,  November  16, 1916 

''As  the  bill  goes  no  farther  than  a  prohibition  of  interstate  commerce  in  the 
products  of  children  under  14  employed  in  factories,  limits  the  working  hours 
of  children  under  16  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  forbids  the  employment  of 
children  under  16  in  mines  and  quarries,  it  cannot  be  called  either  extreme  or 
radical.  Now  that  public  attention  is  being  again  concentrated  on  the 
measure,  the  Child  Labor  Committee  is  hopeful  that  the  influences  which 
prevented  its  enactment  will  be  swept  out  of  the  way  by  the  force  of  humane 
and  progressive  public  opinion." 


DaUas  (Tex.)  Newtt  January  19, 1916 

"The  consequences  of  child  labor  make  too  big  a  social  price  to  pay  for  the 
rather  meager  material  prosperity  that  cotton  mills  yield  to  a  community. 
It  was  disclosed  during  the  committee  hearing  on  this  bill,  that  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  it  is  permissible  to  work  twelve-year-old  children  in  cotton 
mills  eleven  hours  a  day.  The  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  con- 
sequences of  such  unremitting  labor  in  a  cotton  mill  on  children  whose  minds 
and  bodies  are  yet  plastic  are  obvious.  Their  earthly  destiny  is,  in  most 
instances,  the  poorhouses,  the  hospitals,  the  asylums  and  the  jails.  The 
dividends  their  labor  makes  are  in  reality  paid  by  the  community  that  tolerates 
the  evil  cause  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  support  the  large  and  ever-expanding 
institutions  for  which  the  demoralizing,  dehumanizing  and  decivilizing  process 
makes  need.  The  human  product  of  cotton  mills  that  work  children  in  the 
way  they  are  worked  in  the  Carolinas  makes  their  commercial  product  a  loss 
to  the  community. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  which  has  been  reported  to  the  House  will  be 
enacted  into  law.  If  that  should  result  in  the  removal  of  cotton  mills  from 
the  Southp  the  South  can  witness  their  departure  without  regret." 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader,  January  8, 1916 


It 


This  is  the  bill  for  which  every  union  in  the  United  States  stands.  It  is  the 
bill  that  is  supported  by  every  professional  philanthropist  and  by  every 
person  who  has  made  any  study  of  the  effects  of  child  labor.  It  is  a  bill 
against  which  there  is  but  one  single  argument.  That  aigument,  however, 
is  one  which  has  prevailed  against  a  multitude  of  desirable  laws.  The  argu- 
ment is  the  profit  to  be  made  from  the  labor  of  children." 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  January  19, 1916 


II 


It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  which  confronts  Congress,  and  the  condition 
is  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  future  generations  that  its  correction  is 
likely  to  override  philosophic  scruples  about  interference  with  the  welfare 
of  the  states." 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post,  January  18,  1916 

"Passage  of  this  law  will  throw  a  state's  shame  back  on  itself.  ...  If 
any  state  is  wilUng  to  assume  for  itself  this  burden  of  illiteracy,  of  crime, 
of  delinquency,  of  starved  souls  and  bodies,  let  it.  But  the  people  of  the 
whole  United  States  should  not  be  made  a  party  to  the  gross  injustice  and  its 
utter  lack  of  consideration  to  every  principle  of  right  living." 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  January  15,  1916 

"It  is  diflficult  to  conceive  of  any  friend  of  the  child  hesitating  about  the 
removal  of  the  last  stand  of  the  exploiter  of  the  labor  of  little  children — the 
plea  that  they  do  it  in  other  states,  and  competition,  therefore,  compels  it. 
When  the  federal  government  regulates  child  labor  the  regulations  will  be 
alike  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  and  the  failure  of  states  to  protect  their 
childhood  will  be  overruled  by  a  higher  power.' 


»f 


Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record,  January  15,  1916 

"There  are  only  a  few  defenders  of  those  who  would  stand  for  the  system  in 
North  Carolina.  A  rich  commonwealth  cannot  afford  to  be  backward  in 
the  matter  of  child  labor,  and  North  Carolina  manufacturers  should  let  the 
world  know  that  they  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any  state  in  practical  welfare 
legislation.    Wholesome  legislation  is  coming,  and  it  would  be  much  better 

,if  the  broad-minded  men  among  the  manufacturers  would  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  see  that  good  laws  are  made  and  then  obeyed." 
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PRECEDENTS  FOR  FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR 

LEGISLATION 

Thomas  I.  Parkinson 

Legislative  Drafting  Bureau,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

City 

Practically  all  novel  legislation  of  any  importance  proposed 
in  this  country  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  two  difficult  tests.  The 
first  of  these  is  desirability,  and  the  second  constitutionality.  To 
the  legislator  the  question  of  desirability  is  of  prime  importance. 
On  this  question  his  discretion  is  absolute,  his  decision  final.  On 
questions  of  constitutionality  not  the  legislature  but  the  court  is 
the  final  arbiter.  The  legislature,  however,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  government  should  give  consideration  to  the  constitutionality  of 
pending  bills  and  should  so  plan  and  frame  them  as  to  minimise 
constitutional  difficulties.  The  legislature  should  never  refuse  to 
enact  a  law  otherwise  desirable  merely  because  there  exists  a  doubt 
as  to  its  constitutionality.  Such  doubts  should  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  measure  rather  than  against  it.  It  is  only  when  convinced 
beyond  doubt  that  the  measure  is  unconstitutional  that  the  legislature 
should  refuse  to  go  through  the  forms  of  enacting  it. 

The  desirability  of  proposed  federal  legislation  depends  on 
many  considerations  of  social,  economic,  and  administrative  policy, 
of  political  exigency,  and  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  federal 
versus  state  legislation.  The  intelligent  and  wise  determination 
of  these  questions  as  well  as  of  the  constitutionality  of  proposed 
legislation  will  always  be  furthered  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
any  relevant  precedents.  Unfortunately,  on  many  phases  of  the 
desirability  of  federal  child  labor  legislation  little  help  can  be 
derived  from  precedent.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  question  of 
federal  versus  state  regulation  and  of  the  problems  of  enforce- 
ment. However,  this  paper  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  prec- 
edents affecting  questions  of  desirability;  it  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  precedents  respecting  the  constitutional  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  regulate  child  labor  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Constitutionality  of  statutes  is  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion 
in  this  country.  The  average  citizen  interested  in  public  affairs, 
whether  lawyer  or  lasrman,  is  always  attentive  to  constitutional 
questions  and  ever  ready  to  discuss  them  on  any  sort  of  occasion 
from  social  conversation  to  legislative  debate  or  judicial  argument. 
It  is  distinctly  an  American  problem  and  perhaps  enthusiasm  for 
the  home  product  has  something  to  do  with  our  interest  in  it  Not 
only  uninformed  lawyers,   but  many  an   innocent  layman  has  a 
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ready  opinioD  on  important  constitutional  problona^  and  ke  yrrho 
has  no  opinion  of  his  own  to  e^;>ress  is  usually  a  willing  'victiiii  to 
him  who  hasL  Perhaps  diis  accounts  for  the  tendency  of  pro- 
ponents  and  exponents  of  novel  legislation,  both  in  the  propsganda 
preceding  its  introduction  and  in  the  discussion  attending  its 
sage»  to  give  undue  consideration  to  its  constitutionally  as 
pared  with  its  descrabiK^. 

The  willingness  of  lawyer  and  layman  alike  to  express  witk 
confidence  hastily  formed  opinions  on  constitutional  questioiis  has 
been  eocouraged  by  die  mistaken  notion  that  recent  deciaoiis  of 
oar  courts  of  last  resort  have  established  such  doctrines  as    ( 1 ) 
AaX.  whJDch  is  reasonable  is  constitutional;    (2)   that  which  is  vesy 
ww"«^^'  descred  by  the  preponderant  opinion  of  die  people  is  or  will 
be  made  by  judicial  construction  consistent  with  constitutional  pro- 
Tiakms;  (3)    that  those  powers  which  die  individual  states  cannot 
exercise  effectively  must  necessarily  have  been  oitrusted   to   die 
federal  government.     There  are  od^er  and  perhaps  more  dangerovs 
ifeotions  of  constitiitiona  I   law  particularly  popular  at  die  present 
tkne  because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  handled  by  die 
non-profesaiQnal  enthusiast  other  for  progress  or  for  conservatism. 
The  basis  for  many  of  these  notions  is  to  be  found  in  the  general 
language  widi  which  our  judges  sometimes  seek  to  adorn  the  essay 
otherwise  known  as  the  opinion  which  goes  along  with  die  coort*s 
decisioix.     For  example*  in  the  Oklahoma  bank  case  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Lclted  States  upheld  state  legislation  requiring  V>*^W^ 
to  contribute  to  a  guanmtee  fund  to  prevent  loss  to  the  depositors 
of  an  in;$clvent  bank.     That  is  what  die  Court  decided  and  for  that 
alone  tbe  case  is  a  precedent.     But  die  learned  judge  who  wrote 
die  Courtis  opinion  inserted  langxiage  to  ezLplsun  and  enforce  his 
thcught  which  has  been  hAiI^d   as  authorising  unlimited   goverxb- 
mental   action  by  both  state  and   natioiu.   provided   only  a  large 
number  of  people  vT-ry  much  deare  it     Not  tibiis  language*  however* 
but  the  ictcyd  decision  of  die  Court  on  the  facts  and  the  statute 
before  it  will  determine  the  importance  of  the  case  as  a  precedent 
on  fu^c^e  questiocs  of  constitutional  law.     This  is  eqxial!y  true  of  die 
white    slave   and    other   opinions   of   the    Supreme   Ccuit   in  cases 
invoKiii^  the  interpretation  of  dhe  conxmerce  clause.     They  are  full 
of  ^ener^jil  Unguage  explanatory  of  the  decision-s;..  quotations  from 
which*  like  quotaticns  from  the  Bible,  can  be  made  to  justify  or 
daxxux  Axxy  proposition  to  suit  the  purpose  of  dte  cosxmentator. 

In  attecxpting  to  forecast  die  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Co<zrt 
on  db^e  question  of  the  constitutionalx^  of  legislation  like  dxat  now 
proposed  to  exclude  &e  products  of  child  labor  from  the  channels 
of  interstate  commerce,  there  »  only  oc^  safe  course  to  pursv^e. 
TKat  is  to  easuaoioe  dbie  actioa  of  Aie  Court  oa  previocas  similar 
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legislation,  and  if  it  be  found,  after  such  examination,  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  clearly  unconstitutional,  to  seek  its  pas^ 
sage  if  it  be  otherwise  desirable  and  thereby  secure  its  submission 
to  that  Court  for  final  decision. 

The  federal  government  is  still  one  of  limited  powers.  Powers 
not  actually  granted  to  it  are  retained  by  the  states  notwithstanding 
the  states  may  be  incapable  of  effectively  exercising  them.  It  is 
not  true  that  merely  because  a  power  cannot  be  economically  or 
effectively  exercised  by  the  states  it  must,  therefore,  have  been 
granted  to  the  federal  government,  though  it  may  be  true  that  the 
Court  in  interpreting  the  extent  of  a  power  granted  may  give 
weight  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  more  economically  or  effectively 
exercised  by  the  federal  than  by  the  state  government  There  is 
no  worse  confusion  in  constitutional  law  than  that  which  results  in 
mixing  up  what  the  Constitution  now  provides,  with  what  such  a 
Constitution  ought  to  provide. 

Like  the  state  police  power,  the  full  scope  of  the  federal  com- 
merce power  is  as  yet  undecided.  The  line  which  separates  the 
constitutional  from  the  unconstitutional  is  a  rough  one,  fixed  here 
and  there  by  definite  decisions  and  tending  to  become  straight 
only  as  the  definite  precedents  increase.  Despite  their  unpopularity 
these  precedents — and  I  use  this  word  in  its  narrow  technical  legal 
meaning — are  the  only  safe  guide  to  the  discovery  of  probable 
future  decisions. 

So  much  for  general  principles  involved  in  every  discussion 
of  the  constitutionality  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the  advisability 
of  legislation  of  this  kind.  These  suggestions  are  advanced  for  the 
guidance  not  only  of  the  proponents  but  also  of  the  opponents  of 
the  present  proposal.  Their  support  or  objection  to  carry  weight 
must  be  founded  upon  the  precedents. 

The  precedents  affecting  the  constitutionality,  and  in  some 
measure  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  exclusion  from  interstate 
commerce,  of  the  products  of  child  labor  or  of  child  labor  plants 
are  few  and  may  be  readily  stated.  Each  of  us  is  free  to  draw 
from  them  his  own  conclusions  as  to  their  effect.  I  shall  assemble 
them  under  a  few  headings  which  suggest  the  argument  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  briefly  indicate  my 
own  interpretation. 

1  .  Does  the  federal  power  to  regulate  commerce  authorise 
the  exclusion  from  interstate  commerce,  i.  e.,  the 
prohibition  of  shipment  or  transportation  in  inter- 
state commerce,  of  articles  produced  by  labor  of 
children  under  a  specified  age  or  in  an  establishment 
where  such  children  are  employed? 
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coarse  laws  bairins  importations;  for  example,  acts  establiAing 
quarantine  to  prevent  d^e  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  into 
this  country  or  dieir  q[>read  from  state  to  state;  and  an  act  prohibit- 
ing die  importation  of  inferior  grades  of  teas.  Widiout  entering 
into  a  detailed  consideration  of  die  relation  of  die  poiRrer  over 
forogn  comiiierce  to  die  power  over  interstate  commerce,  it  is 
sufficient  to  rq>eat  die  ifrords  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  viz. :  **lt  has 
frequendy  been  laid  down  by  diis  Court  diat  die  poifrer  of  Congress 

over  interstate  commerce  is  as  absolute  as  it  is  over  for^gn  com- 

•• 

merce. 

Recent  congressional  legislation  widi  respect  to  interstate 
commerce  in  intoxicating  liquors,  furnishes  another  example  of 
what  practically  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  shipment  or  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce.  The  WOson  Act  of  1890,  sub- 
jecting interstate  shipments  of  liquors  to  state  police  regulation  on 
their  arrival  within  the  state,  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
The  power  of  Congress  to  subject  an  article  of  commerce  to  state 
laws  which  practically  prohibit  its  transportation  into  the  state, 
necessarily  implies  a  power  in  Congress  direcdy  to  prohibit  such 
transportation. 

Without  exception,  the  cases  interpreting  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  have  supported  the  proposition  that  the  poorer 
to  regulate  commerce  includes  the  power  to  prohibit.  The  com- 
merce power,  however,  like  all  other  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  is  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
providing  that  no  act  of  the  federal  government  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  property  without  due  process  of  \acw.  Therefore,  though 
Congress  possesses  the  poMrer  to  prohibit  shipment  or  transportation 
that  power  can  be  exercised  not  at  the  absolute  and  unrestricted 
discretion  of  Congress,  but  only  in  those  cases  where  its  exercise 
does  not  involve  a  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process. 

The  requirement  of  due  process  probably  controls  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  the  commerce  poorer  to  the  extent  that  an  arbitrary 
exclusion  of  specified  property  from  interstate  commerce,  where  no 
conceivable  interest  or  public  health,  morals,  ssifety,  or  w^elfare  was 
involved  in  such  commerce,  would  be  held  unconstitutional  as  a 
deprivation  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  due  process  re- 
quirement in  so  far  as  it  controls  state  action  has  alwa3rs  been  held 
to  permit  such  reasonable  restrictions  on  the  use  of  property  or 
such  prohibition  of  its  use  as  may  be  required  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  or  welfare.  It  is  hard  to  draw^  a  definite  line. 
On  the  one  hand.  Congress  may  prohibit  the  shipment  of  some 
articles  in  interstate  commerce  and,  on  the  other.  Congress  may  not 
exercise  this  power  arbitrarily  to  deprive  any  person  of  his  property 
or  the  use  of  his  property  without  due  process. 
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In  thv  vonntMntly  nK^urring  conflict  between  due  process  on 
iKv  onv  KmiuI  Miui  thct  police  power  on  the  other,  a  few  points  have 
biH'iMur  iiriinitrly  urttlod  nnd  one  of  these  is  that  state  legislation 
KMUildiutf  th««  ruiployinrnt  of  child  labor  is  a  constitutional  exercise 
s>k  ihv  iit«tfi*ii  pow«tr  to  provide  for  the  public  welfare  at  the  expense 
Mt  (MivAtfi  property.  l*he  power  thus  to  a£Fect  or  control  private 
|M\>piNty  In  X\kp  int(«r«Mit  of  the  public  welfare  is  known  as  the  policy 
Vv^w^,  It  Kmh  bt^rn  ilritnitely  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court 
v^t  th«»  UiUtf^i  StAttMi  tht^t  in  the  exercise  of  its  broad  power  over 
iutpiwlAtr  vouuurn*o.  Con^rrtM  pocesses  a  similar  police  power. 
U  WAtt  thin  |M>lico  powrr  which  justified  the  prohibition  of  interstate 
tlf^Uit|HMt<^tiui\  of  U»tt<«ry  tickets  nnd  lottery  literature;  it  was  the 
vs»^mif>«msM\(^l  polic<«  power  which  justified  the  prohibition  of  the 
U^tmnlf^lp  whU^  nUve  tVAtKc,  As  h^^  been  said,  it  is  impossible 
H^  in«^ik  vMiuil^ly  the  Umi^  of  the  congressional  police  power  over 
iK^  hi4\l  of  iutemtc^le  comu^erve^  but  undoubtedly  die  congressional 
l^v^w^  will  uv^l  be  heUl  to  be  more  restricted  by  die  due  process 
vU\i«^  U\  the  b'iitth  Au\eiulu\ent  th<jm  is  the  power  of  die  states  by 
iKf^  nAUuUi  \Uie  v^^^'<^**  cU-^u^ie  in  the  Kv^urteendi  Amendment.  Since 
the  iK\|^|Mi^\M\  ot  chiUI  Ub\^r  h<jis  been  everywhere  uphdd  as  a 
vaIhI  f^e^vine  \vt  the  stAte  ^H^lice  power  notwidistanding  die  due 

S.iv^v>*i«  %'U\MK^  svt  the  b\uutee»\tK  Aui<rndn\ent.  it  follows  beyond 
\iM^t  ih^^t  the  CNMm^i<»«iuouvd  vH,^]k^  power  over  interstate  commerce 
\^^\  Iv  vsv*wt\KitKv*H^H>  c\etvi*c\t  K*  suj^prMS  child  Wbor  by  exclud- 
a^t  ^^^  iMNsKw'tA  ti\M\^  the  cK^«i\ud«  s^f  iiiter^t^te  commerce  notwith- 
Ms4UsU^«j&  iK\>  \K«<»^  v**vvsv»«*  sUui*v^  ot  tW  Kttth  -Vtiiendment  In  odier 
wnMnIn  <K^  h\^uV\ij£  v^ifsNt  ox  tK<?  slut^  v>iw^^t»  cI;Auss>e  of  die  Fifdi 
\m«>4«viui%H%t  v»4*  «Sn>  ^oiuiUs'^NX^  v*>«*^^*  ^*^  VwV^i^te**  will  aot  prevent 
1^^  Vv>vvStK*;u***  b',^  v\^*ii»s?**  of  <ki^>  u»tx?*^rtJA^^  cv^snnwrce  which  in- 
\^^K^«  slv><«Ofc%N>*u  vv*^  sN^  v^is^w  S^^^tK  uK>4cil!<  «rxf^  s?r  welfcire. 

It  v\s»fcs:»^'«*  skN?\*«^^'.\>A  tK^t  N^x>i\i  *a>s>i  I*  coaCMiry  t»  public 
S^>^^!t\  x^iii^K  UKM***5<  s»^  vHib^iv  vfcvsf^i^Ox  *»vJ  tfKtC  tti^  contuwance 
y^p  x\:ivi  \^S>vi  ux  nHK\s.:u^xnv  V>  ,*^v>iK*ufc^  ^*  avi'  ^»>|Noyewi  •^r  stjdi 
*uSx^*  ■.*>^>  'u^'it^xN*  sSi'  ^u;\xx<uSv  vX^mtivHw  x^  crKf  vi^i^crtbutton  of 
sNnm*  -.vi  v*^iv!v  ^:,  S>o  vvHiiiv  i?  ^■v>>  Nvto^  ^v?  V2<v^?nw*^  >?ft«Te^  to* 
^•H    ^iv^KK^   \?^«»iaCKN*    >>    CnHfr^tiv**  ^tCfK^irt^ttt^    rr^Mtt  jitcb   ewfc- 

t  %••;'  >*vs.N\vN>  >o  Nkis'<^'«^'^'v*  ^^-^^  ,»v>*o  ■-*  .%  >?-«5«»itoactt  Veo*e*n 
iKv'skM.^uv    ,vN'<%tw>»x'0     \t    ,-.w<"!«^    tx\^    :tX>    s.N<\s^^     ^iKi^   ;!i^v^.     ?<ure 

•>js»    i»   jftc   XMtttc*    ,^j^<«c^^>5a  ^  ^sv^JtK-v   -»>v>  ^vs.*Q*ik\H<*    Oi    .>enwn 
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child  labor  case  it  operates,  if  at  all,  to  affect  the  producer.  This 
distinction  has  been  developed  by  academic  discussion  and  finds 
no  support  in  the  language  of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  decisions  support  the  power  to  prohibit  transportation  in  inter** 
state  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  health, 
morals,  and  welfare,  and  the  language  of  the  latest  decision  up- 
holding this  power,  viz.:  "It  may  be  that  Congress  could  not 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  a  state,  it  may  be  that 
Congress  could  not  prohibit  in  all  of  its  conditions,  its  sale  within  a 
state;  but  Congress  may  prohibit  its  transportation  between  the 
states  and  by  that  means  defeat  the  motive  and  evil  of  the  manu- 
facture/* gives  no  hint  of  a  distinction  between  legislation  protecting 
the  public  health  or  morals  before  and  after  transportation.  Con- 
gress may  prohibit,  says  the  Court,  **its  transportation  between  states 
and  by  that  means  defeat  the  motive  and  evils  of  the  manufacture,** 

Without  laying  too  much  emphasis  on  this  general  language,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  drawing  no  fine-spun  distinction 
in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  that  Congress  may  prohibit  inter- 
state transportation  where  such  prohibition  bears  some  reasonable 
relation  to  the  public  health,  morals  or  welfare.  The  Court  has 
upheld  prohibitions  which  protect  the  consuming  public  from  dis- 
eased or  impure  foods;  it  has  upheld  prohibitions  which  tend  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  between  shippers;  it  has  upheld  pro- 
hibitions which  tend  to  prevent  the  spread  of  gambling  in  lotteries; 
it  has  upheld  prohibitions  intended  effectively  to  suppress  the 
white  slave  traffic;  and  it  has  upheld  what  practically  amounts  to 
a  prohibition  of  interstate  commerce  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  view  of  these  precedents  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  which  the  Supreme  Court  will  give  to  the  question  which 
Mr.  Brinton  submitted  to  a  congressional  committee,  viz. :  **May 
Congress  look  forward  to  the  effect  of  such  articles  upon  the  con- 
sumer for  whose  benefit  they  are  produced,  but  not  look  backward 
to  the  effect  of  their  manufacture  upon  the  worker  and  the  industry 
by  which  they  are  made?" 

B.     Acts  of  Congress  not  yet  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  precedents  derived  from  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  there  are  a  number  of 
congressional  precedents  contedned  in  acts  of  Congress  recently 
enacted,  but  not  yet  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court.  All  of 
these  indicate  that  Congress  believes  that  it  has  the  constitutional 
power  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  morals,  safety,  and  welfare  by  prohibiting  importation 
or  interstate  shipment  despite  the  fact  that  these  laws  incidentally 
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coxnplish  what  would  otherwise  have  required  state  police  legislation 
regulating  the  conduct  within  the  state  of  the  match  manufacturing 
industry. 

3.  Tax  on  cotton  future  contracts  prohibited:  In  a  recent 
act  passed  by  this  Congress  contracts  for  the  sale  and  future  delivery 
of  cotton  were  in  effect  regulated  by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive 
tsix  on  those  contracts  which  did  not  conform  to  a  standard  deemed 
desirable. 

4.  Tax  on  dealers  in  opium:  The  tax  imposed  by  Congress 
in  the  Act,  approved  December  17,  1914,  on  dealers  in  opium  is 
so  small  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  it  is  really  a  regulation  of  the 
business. 

In  view  of  these  precedents  for  the  exercise  of  the  federal 
taxing  power  for  the  purpose  indirectly  of  regulating  business  or 
conditions  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  outside  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  little  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  argument 
that  extension  of  the  federal  power  such  as  that  proposed  in  child 
labor  legislation  is  unconstitutional  or  otherwise  undesirable  because 
of  its  invasion  of  the  field  of  state  activities.  Certainly  it  can  not 
be  ssud  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  without  precedent  If  Mr. 
Underwood's  language  in  the  debate  on  the  cotton  futures  act  is 
an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  question 
of  extending  the  federal  power,  indirectly  if  necessary,  where  the 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  is  one  earnestly  desired,  little  concern 
should  be  experienced  by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  on  this 
score.     Mr.  Underwood  said: 

***  *  *  you  may  apply  to  that  bill  the  taxing  power  to  enforce  the 
law,  or  the  power  of  the  use  of  the  mail — the  post-office  power — to  enforce 
the  law.  My  contention  is  that  the  particular  power  that  you  use  with  which 
to  enforce  the  law  is  a  secondary  proposition.  But  if  you  want  to  use  the 
most  effective  power  to  enforce  any  law,  there  is  no  greater  power  in  this 
Government  than  the  power  to  tax.  (Applause).  It  is  the  most  effective 
power  than  you  can  use  to  enforce  any  legislation.  So  I  think  that  answers 
any  objection  to  the  mere  use  of  a  power  to  enforce  the  law.** 

These  remarks  indicate  that  Mr.  Underwood  at  least  is  not  worry- 
ing much  about  the  danger  of  opening  the  door  to  unlimited  ex- 
tension of  federal  regulation  in  matters  heretofore  considered  of 
local  concern. 

A  final  word  to  those  who  hesitate  to  support  the  proposed 
bill  because  of  a  view  that  it  will  be  declared  unconstitutional.  No 
one  knows  what  are  the  limits  of  the  power  o(  Congress  over  inter- 
state commerce. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  A  FEDERAL 
CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

Nathan  William  MacChesney* 

A  more  vital  interest  is  being  taken  each  succeeding  year  in 
the  public  welfare  and  safety  of  our  nation  and  its  people.  Laws 
are  being  passed  more  abundantly  than  ever  before  to  rid  the 
country  of  harmful  social  influences.  Health  and  public  safety  laws 
have  usurped  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  the  time  of  state 
legislatures  because  those  subjects  have  long  been  thought  to  be- 
long peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  states. 

In  a  large  degree  this  is  true,  but  in  many  instances  the  harmful 
influence  upon  the  people  has  been  considered  too  widespread  for 
the  states  themselves  to  cope  with  and  the  national  government 
has  taken  up  the  burden.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  upheld  the  laws  passed  in  these  various  cases  in  every  instance 
where  it  was  certain  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  nation 
would  be  benefited  and  where  the  law  could  be  upheld  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  A  recent  illustration  is  found  in  the  decision 
of  the  white  slave  cases  ( 1  )  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1913,  and  previous  to  that,  the  federal  workmen's  compensation 
law  (2). 

These  cases  were  in  a  large  degree  based  upon  the  decision 
in  the  lottery  cases  (3),  which  was  a  decided  step  towards  strength- 
ening the  * 'police  power**  impliedly  given  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  lottery  case  has  decisively  proven  that  Congress  has 
a  power,  a  "federal  police  power,"  to  prohibit  transportation  of 
articles  affecting  the  public  morals  or  health,  and  Congress  has 
recently  passed  upon  several  cases  approving  this  power  (4). 

That  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
tendency  is  a  natural  one,  and  a  necessary  one,  if  we  are  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  modern  life.  As 
Chief  Justice  McKenna  said  in  the  white  slave  cases, 

(  I  )  Hoke  V8  Smith  (227  U.  S.  308) 

(2)  Howard  Administrator  vs  L.  C.  Ry.   (207  U.  S.  463) 

(3)  The  Lottery  Cases    (188   U.  S.   321) 

(4)  Hoke  vs  Smith  Supra.  Hipolite  Egg  Case    (220  U.  S.  45) 


^Of  the  Chicago  Bar;  President,  Illinois  State  Bar  Association;  Vice-President, 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws;  Former  President 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology;  Former  Special  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois;  Judge  Advocate  General  of  Illinois. 
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The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states  is 
supreme  and  plenary.  It  must  be  considered  in  its  full  scope  as 
having  control  over  all  the  **external  concerns  of  the  nation  and 
to  those  internal  concerns  which  a£Fect  the  states  generally;  but  not 
to  those  which  are  completely  within  a  particular  state  which  do 
not  affect  the  other  states,  and  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  of  the  general  powers 
of  the  government."    (11) 

This  reservation  of  power  to  the  states  was  intended  to  be 
exercised  only  when  federal  control  did  not  operate  and  on  sub' 
jects  "which  are  completely  within  a  particular  state"  and  "which 
do  not  affect  the  other  states." 

This  language  used  by  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyer  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench  is  pregnant  with  meaning 
and  serves  as  a  key  to  open  the  door  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
power  and  scope  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  And 
that  clause  is  limited  only  by  the  Constitution  itself  as  was  expressed 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Gibbons  vs  Ogden: 

**This  power  like  all  others  vested  in  Congress  is  complete  in 
itself  and  may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent  and  acknowledges  no 
limitations  other  than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.** 

In  the  lottery  case  the  effect  upon  the  public  morals  was  the 
point  particularly  dwelt  upon.  The  effect  does  not  take  place  until 
after  the  transportation,  but  it  nevertheless  was  held  injurious  to 
the  public  morals  and  sufficiently  connected  with  the  "commerce" 
or  "intercourse"  between  states  as  to  be  prohibited  even  though 
the  evil  effect  was  not  caused  during  and  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
portation. Hence  the  court  disregarded  any  direct  effect  the  trans- 
mittal might  have  on  commerce  considered  as  transportation  or 
intercourse  and  looked  to  the  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people; 
and  in  equal  degree  Congress  can  disregard  the  effect  upon  the 
manufacture  and  transportation  of  articles  produced  by  child  labor 
and  look  towards  the  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  The 
indirect  effect  is  not  any  further  removed  from  "intercourse"  or 
"commerce"  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

**The  farmers  of  the  Constitution  never  intended  that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  nation  should  find  itself  incapable  of  disposing  of 
a  subject  matter  specifically  admitted  to  its  charge.**   (12) 

That  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  in  regard  to  articles  to 
be  transported  by  interstate  commerce  before  as  well  as  after  trans- 


(11)  Gibbons  vs  Ogden   (9  Wh.    1) 

(12)  In  re  Rahrar   (140  U.  S.   545,  562) 
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commerce.  But  if  we  analyse  the  question  thoroughly  it  is  apparent 
that  this  is  not  true,  for  although  there  is  an  incidental  regulation 
of  manufacture,  since  manufacturing  includes  ''employing  labor** 
in  addition  to  actually  producing  goods,  yet  there  is  no  regulation 
of  the  act  of  manufacturing  nor  of  mining.  It  may  be  that  the 
distinction  is  fine  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

The  word  manufacture  primarily  means  the  **act  of  making*' 
or  * 'working  upon**  articles  for  use  from  raw  materials,  by  giving 
such  materials  new  forms,  qualities,  and  properties  by  manual  or 
mechanical  labor.  To  say  that  extending  the  commerce  clause  to 
govern  child  labor  would  be  including  manufacturing  as  well  as 
commerce  does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  child  labor  is  not  a  part 
of  the  act  of  manufacturing  but  a  method  or  means  used  towards 
the  act.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  child  labor  on  articles  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  would  not  be  to  prohibit  the  act  of  manu- 
facturing, but  it  would  prohibit  the  means  or  methods  or  condi- 
tions used. 

Perhaps  it  can  not  be  stated  that  Congress  has  a  direct  power 
over  such  conditions  in  the  process  or  means  of  manufacture  of 
articles  for  interstate  commerce,  but  if  the  latest  adjudications  such 
as  the  white  slave  and  pure  food  cases  throw  any  light  at  all  upon 
the  subject  of  the  commerce  clause,  surely  such  power  can  en- 
compass laboring  conditions,  considering  the  part  they  play  in 
interstate  commerce  with  regard  to  the  morals  and  safety  of  the 
people. 

Congress  can  not  be  said  to  have  a  direct  control  over  the 
efiFects  of  harmful  food  or  drugs  upon  the  public.  A  distinction 
can  easily  be  found  between  those  cases  previously  held  directly 
to  affect  commerce  and  the  recently  decided  pure  food  case,  for 
in  the  latter  case  the  effect  was  not  a  direct  one  upon  commerce 
but  on  the  people  who  depend  upon  commerce  to  bring  such 
products  to  them,  and  by  the  use  of  "commerce"  I  mean  "trans- 
portation** or  "intercourse**  as  defined  in  Gibbons  vs  Ogden. 

If  such  extension  is  made  by  our  highest  court  in  favor  of  that 
part  of  the  public  who  consume  articles  carried  in  interstate  com- 
merce, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  favor  that  part  who 
produce  articles  for  use  in  interstate  commerce.  They  are  each 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  public,  and  if  Congress  can  legislate 
in  one  direction  in  favor  of  that  public  it  can  also  legislate  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for  the  effect  either  way  is  upon  the  public. 

If  the  child  labor  law  can  be  sustained  it  seems  it  will  have 
to  be  upheld  under  the  police  power  impliedly  given  to  the  federal 
jgovemment     We  might  start  from  Gibbons  vs  Ogden,  the  begin- 
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VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE   AND    CHILD    LABOR 


Owen  R.  Lovejoy 


The  problem  of  child  labor  is  so  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  edu- 
cational facilities  or  to  ill-adapted  agencies  that  we  believe  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  may  appropriately  define  its 
position  at  this  time  in  relation  to  the  present  educational  revolution. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  discuss  any  of  the  questions  of  method 
or  curriculum  in  the  development  of  vocational  guidance,  questions 
on  which  the  country's  educators  are  prestimably  better  qualified 
to  advise.  But  vocational  guidance  as  related  to  child  labor — 
the  industrial  side  of  the  problem — we  deem  entirely  within  our 
field.* 

The  present  awakening  toward  practical  education  has  been 
stimulated  from  the  industrial  rather  than  from  the  educational 
side.     This  fact  is  both  promising  and  disquieting. 

In  so  far  as  society  is  coming  to  realize  that  the  whole  problem 
of  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  the  race  is  a  problem  of  social 
interest,  we  may  welcome  every  tendency  to  make  labor  significant 
and  purposeful.  We  have  too  long  divided  labor  into  mental  and 
manual,  assuming  that  although  both  were  necessary  to  society, 
they  were  not  both  necessary  to  the  same  individual.  The  result 
has  been  to  exalt  those  forms  of  work  in  which  mental  activities 
were  most  necessary,  which  demand  initiative,  originality,  creative 
and  organizing  genius;  and  leave  to  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
society  the  physical  forms  of  work  called  ^'manual"  labor.  The 
effect  of  such  a  (Hvision  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  those  who  engage 
in  the  manual  forms,  and  fatal  to  tht^  society  of  which  they  are 
a  part.  It  has  served  for  centuries  to  keep  a  large  percentage  of 
people  just  above  the  plane  of  bare  subsistence  as  reward  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  labor. 

And  much  of  such  work  has  been  poorly  done.  With  no  incen- 
tive to  higher  positions;    with  no  release  from  a  long  daily  grind 
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upon  forms  of  work  that  are  crude  and  monotonous;  with  quantity 
rather  than  quality  the  meastire  of  usefulness;  with  a  decreasing 
wage  accompanying  advancing  age — ^it  is  not  strange  that  the 
industrial  life  of  thousands  of  workers  is  barren  of  inspiration  or 
hope.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  products  of  such  labor  have 
been  the  least  satisfactory  of  any,  whether  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employer  or  from  the  wider  considerations  of  social 
wealth. 

Over  sixty  years  ago,  Lord  Macaulay  declared  on  the  floor  of 
the  British  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  children: 

"Intense  labor,  beginning  too  early  in  life,  continued  too  long  every- 
day, stunting  the  growth  of  the  mind,  leaving  no  time  for  healthful  exercise, 
no  time  for  intellectual  culture,  must  impair  all  those  high  qualities  that 
have  made  our  country  great.  Your  overworked  boys  will  become  a  feeble 
and  ignoble  race  of  men,  the  parents  of  a  more  feeble  progeny;  nor  will 
it  be  long  before  the  deterioration  of  the  laborer  will  injuriously  affect  those 
very  interests  to  which  his  physical  and  moral  interests  have  been  sacrificed. 
If  ever  we  are  forced  to  yield  the  foremost  place  among  commercial  nations, 
we  shall  yield  it  to  some  people  pre-eminently  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind." 

We  have  already  begun  to  reap  the  harvest  of  consigning  a  certain 
part  of  our  national  family  to  tasks  of  meaningless,  manual  drudgery, 
and  we  do  not  like  the  harvest.  The  prophecy  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
indictment  has  not  come  true  but  the  pest  of  inefficient  workers  is 
upon  us.  We  do  hold  a  "foremost  place  among  commercial  nations*' 
not  because  of  our  intelligent  conservation  of  labor,  but  simply 
because  we  have  never  been  brought  into  competition  with  that 
other  race  "pre-eminently  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind.'' 

Before  the  war  had  brought  a  deliberate  relaxing  of  child  labor 
laws  in  belligerent  countries,  other  nations  had  apparently  resigned 
themselves  to  the  fate  of  such  commercial  prosperity  as  they  might 
grind  out  of  their  overworked  children  and  children's  children. 
The  resentment  expressed  by  the  foreign  press  over  the  proposal 
in  the  last  tariff  bill  to  exclude  the  products  of  child  labor  from  our 
ports  while  children  of  10  and  12  were  working  in  our  own  mills 
and  canneries,  revealed  the  extent  to  which  two  at  least  of  our  for- 
eign competitors  had  been  exploiting  their  future  workers.  And 
however  they  may  reform  in  the  near  future,  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  neutrality  are  such  that  for  another  generation  we  may  feel 
ourselves  secure. 

But  whatever  otir  position  in  the  world,  we  cannot  longer  afford, 
for  otir  own  well-being,  to  tolerate  otir  present  policy  of   forcing  or 
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meastire,  whether  state  or  federal,  which  would  eliminate  the  young- 
sters from  his  establishment  or  restrict  the  hotirs  of  their  labor. 
Industry  still  beckons  to  the  inefficient,  the  immattire,  the  tmpre- 
pared.  Low  wages  and  casual  employment  are  open  switches  that 
lie  ahead  on  the  track  of  the  child  laborer  to-day,  and  society  is  very 
far  from  having  reached  a  decision  that  unskilled  labor  riiust  be 
abolished.  Most  of  the  occupations  which  (outside  of  agriculttire) 
employ  the  children  who  drop  out  of  otir  elementary  schools  are 
barren  of  any  elements  which  make  them  of  present  interest  to  the 
child,  or  offer  any  hope  for  the  future.  And  over  half  the  boys  who 
enter  industry  this  year  from  our  schools  are  in  the  sixth  grade  or 
below. 

The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  made  this  clear 
a  few  years  ago.  An  investigation  of  the  Federal  Btireau  of 
Labor  declares  of  a  certain  ntimber  of  children  under  16  years  who 
left  school  to  work,  that  90  per  cent  entered  industries  in  which 
the  wages  of  adults  were  $10  a  week  or  less.  A  vocational  survey 
in  New  York  City  recently  published  exhibits  in  one  group  101  boys 
between  14  and  16  years  and  an  analysis  of  the  work  they  are  doing. 
In  only  five  cases  was  there  any  opportunity  for  them  to  advance 
or  improve;  96  were  in  dead  end  occupations. 

But  business  is  now  saying  that  if  we  had  the  right  kind  of  schools 
all  this  would  be  changed.  Child  labor  would  become  a  blessing 
instead  of  an  abuse  for  children.  We  are  constantly  told  that  if 
the  schools  had  the  right  kind  of  curriculimi  and  gave  the  right 
kind  of  training,  every  child  would  have  his  natural  capacity  devel- 
oped and  we  should  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  army  of  industrial 
misfits.  All  this  young  life  would  flow  naturally  from  our  schools 
into  the  great  sea  of  industry.  Everyone  would  fit  his  place.  The 
boy  or  girl  of  14  who  now  leaves  our  school  from  the  eighth  grade 
or  the  fourth  to  enter  on  the  endless  quest  for  meaningless  jobs 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  boy  or  girl  of  14  fitted  to  choose  life's 
work  intelligently  and  enter  upon  it  with  efficiency. 

One  educational  expert  has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  with 
vocational  schools  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  destined 
to  business  or  professional  careers,  every  pupil  ought,  as  the  result 
of  his  training,  to  be  in  a  position  at  14  years  of  age  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  of  the  occupation  he  desires  to  follow. 
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Industrial  Discards 

In  accepting  this  challenge  of  the  business  world  educators  have, 
in  our  judgment,  conceded  too  much.  Those  who  assert  that  all 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  this  perennial  tangle  of  indus- 
trial incompetence  and  inefficient  job-hunting,  is  the  inadequacy 
of  our  school  curricultim  and  the  improper  training  the  child  has 
received,  overlook  a  psychological  fact  of  vital  importance  in  its 
reactions  on  the  industrial  outlook  of  the  child  and  his  own  develop- 
ment as  a  himian  being. 

The  child  of  14  is  in  the  midst  of  change,  mentally  and  physically. 
His  outlook  is  broadening,  his  faculties  are  alert,  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility  is  beginning  to  dawn,  but  of  judgment  and  wise  self- 
direction  he  has  little  or  none  and  liis  uppermost  characteristic  is 
restlessness. 

Industrially,  what  is  the  result?  Simply  that  for  the  boy  or  girl 
under  16  there  is  no  fit  place  in  industry.  Employers  are  well 
aware  of  children's  limiitations  and  classify  their  simplest  and  least 
important  and  least  stimulating  chores  as  children's  work.  Skilled 
trades  have  no  use  even  for  a  beginner  apprentice  under  16;  the 
choicer  occupations  are  closed  to  them  just  because  they  lack  both 
physical  strength  and  maturity  of  judgment.  The  simple  jobs 
into  which  they  are  allowed  to  drift  not  only  have  no  educational 
value  but  often  positively  interfere  with  the  child's  own  normal 
development.  Whether  it  is  the  factor}^  process  whose  monotony 
deadens  the  spirit,  giving  a  highl}'  specialised  dexterity,  perhaps, 
but  nothing  else;  or  the  demoralising  freedom  of  the  messenger 
and  the  street  worker,  which  accentuates  restlessness  without 
guiding  curiosity  or  intelligence;  or  the  uninspiring,  stupefying 
tasks  that  def}^  enumeration,  the  central  fact  is  the  same:  the 
work  he  is  given  does  not  appeal  to  the  child  as  worth  doing,  and 
it  fails  to  prepare  him  for  better  work  in  the  future. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  a  large  percentage  goes  drifting 
from  job  to  job,  sometimes  advancing,  quite  as  frequently  receding, 
that  many  drift  into  casual  and  from  that  into  permanent  unemploy- 
ment. The  only  wonder  is  that  any  ultimately  rise  to  positions  of 
efficiency  and  responsibility. 

Our  schools  are  not  fair  to  themselves  therefore  in  assuming 
that  they  or  the  child  are  wholly  at  fatdt.  If  the  schools  need  a 
better  currif  "         "  *ent  needs  to  cast  off 
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the  traditions  concerning  children's  jobs,  and  to  realise  that  if  the 
child  is  to  enter  industry  with  a  more  definite  and  ptirposeful  mind 
he  must  be  given  a  longer  childhood  to  develop  it. 

And  meanwhile  we  believe  one  of  the  most  valuable  public 
services  educators  can  render  is  to  learn  how  to  warn  children  to 
distinguish  between  a  "vocation^*  and  a  "job."  It  is  futile  to  give 
special  training  to  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  him  to  a 
machine  on  which  he  shall  do  ptirely  mechanical  labor  for  life. 
Business  says,  "Here  are  the  jobs,  what  kind  of  children  have  you 
to  offer?'*  We  must  reverse  the  inquiry  and  say  to  business,  "Here 
are  otir  children,  what  kind  of  industry  have  you  to  offer?" 


Two  Kinds  of  Specialization 

To  turn  to  our  other  consideration,  we  maintain  furthermore 
that  no  child  of  14  years  under  any  possible  system  of  educational 
training  is  equipped  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  occupation 
he  desires  to  pursue. 

In  the  .first  place,  no  child  of  14  could,  under  the  most  ideal 
circumstances,  measure  his  tastes  and  abilities.  We  venttire  that 
few,  if  any,  of  you  who  read  these  pages  had  chosen  your  life's 
occupation  at  14  years  or  would  have  been  capable  of  doing  it  under 
any  form  of  training.  At  a  meeting  of  prominent  educators  in  New 
York  recently  the  35  men  present  were  asked  how  many  had  chosen 
their  present  occupation  before  they  were  20.  Only  2  had  done  so. 
The  same  question  was  asked  of  the  100  students  in  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  only  3  had  chosen  their  present  occupation  at 
16  years,  while  only  50  of  the  600  students  in  the  Western  Michigan 
Normal  College  had  done  so. 

Are  we  prepared  deliberately  to  accept  as  a  matter  of  policy  the 
limiting  of  a  child's  occupation  by  the  outlook  and  the  economic 
need  of  his  parents?  That  his  choice  is  actually  so  limited  to-day 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  phases  of  our 
present  situation.  We  have  seen  that  the  industrial  world  offers 
little  or  no  opporttinity  to  the  child  of  14  who  tvimbles  out  into  the 
melee.  Glance  now  for  a  moment  at  the  completely  consistent  way 
in  which  society  has  eliminated  from  the  child's  own  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  intelligent  choice. 
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creasing.  To-day  the  yoting  man  who  desires  to  enter  one  of 
these  higher  professions  is  reqtiired  to  make  more  preparation,  to 
lay  a  broader  fotmdation  than  did  his  father  or  his  grandfather. 
And  if  the  physician  desires  to  become  a  specialist,  he  is  not  even 
permitted  under  the  rules  of  the  profession  to  take  up  his  specialized 
study  or  practice  until  he  has  laid  its  foundation  in  a  study  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole. 

But  the  tendency  of  specialization  is  just  the  reverse  in  industry. 
For  the  professions  we  require  a  broad  general  ctirriculum  on  which 
the  specialized  profession  shall  be  superimposed.  The  child  destined 
for  occupation  in  what  we  call  "the  industrial  world"  has  had  no 
such  demand  laid  upon  him.  He  has  not  been  required  to  lay  a 
foundation  in  general  culture,  nor  to  become  familiar  with  the 
various  branches  of  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  engage.  He 
becomes  a  shoemaker  without  knowing  how  to  make  shoes;  a  car- 
penter without  knowing  how  to  fit  and  join;  he  has  not  learned  how 
to  corral,  segregate  and  dispose  of  dirt  before  we  depend  upon  him 
to  clean  our  streets. 

And  now  instead  of  superimposing  specialization  upon  general 
training,  it  is  proposed,  by  those  who  urge  that  our  schools  should 
prepare  little  children  to  go  to  work,  to  substitute  specialization  for 
general  training.  This  not  only  belittles  the  industry  under  con- 
sideration but  cribs,  cabins  and  confines  those  destined  to  engage 
in  it.  And  what  is  that  ignoble  thing  about  industry  that  makes 
it  careless  of  its  craftsmen?  It  should  demand  as  thorough  pre- 
paration as  professional  life,  except  in  those  almost  purely  mechanical 
jobs  which  require  little  if  any  creative  skill,  and  these  should — at 
all  costs — be  entirely  closed  against  children.  Until  the  genius  and 
good  will  of  the  race  abolish — as  I  believe  they  will — ^the  tasks 
which  are  absolutely  monotonous  and  degrading  to  the  spirit  they 
should  be  performed  only  by  those  who  have  had  their  day  of 
idealism  and  vision. 

We  reveal  that  we  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  point  of  looking  upon 
our  industrial  occupations  as  sacred  callings  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  our  race,  but  as  the  unfortunate  fate  of  those  who, 
through  poverty,  inexperience  or  lack  of  personal  initiative,  cannot 
enter  business  or  professional  life,  and,  in  industry,  are  tmable  to 
get  on  top  and  draw  profits  from  the  labor  of  others.  And  so  long 
as  we  view  them  in  this  light,  we  shall  continue  to  consign  otir 
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<\\\\(\f('r\  Ut  f,hrTtr»;  wf,  <;hAll  r-r>titintif;  to  reward  the  manual  laborer 
wifh  w?ij^r-f;  t//>  ';H^ht  tr^  maintain  him  and  his  family  in  decency; 
wr  shrill  rf,Y\l\r\U(\  t/>  plar/!  uf^on  rnir  public  and  private  charitable 
Hf^rTK'i/^K  t,hr!  traKi^"  bnrdrm  of  the  bent  and  broken  infirmity  of  old 
h^d,  mffmn^  thf:  privation  of  ^nrling  poverty  as  the  only  visible 
rttwfiul  UiT  a  \\U\  of  Irmpf  sfrrvicf:  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Labor  and  Dkmocracy 

In  thri  cxmcrcXc  a[)plication  of  these  principles,  we  heartily  endorse 
the  [)rojTam  of  th(;  National  SfxHety  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
fCducation.  fJut  we  shall  not  rest  content  until  the  state  provides 
that  all  children  shall  nrmain  in  full-time  school  until  they  are  at 
least  J()  years  old,  anrl  for  another  two  years,  or  better  five, 
shall  atU^nd  a  part-time  day  school  during  a  specified  number  of 
hours  each  week  without  interfering  with  their  regular  employment. 
Such  a  raising  of  age  limits  would  clear  the  way  for  a  sound  revision 
of  the  curriailum — a  hopeless  task  so  long  as  children  may  step  out 
of  school  at  14  and  muddle  through  their  first  years  in  industry 
without  constructive  guidance  and  training. 

Our  whole  tendency  in  this  splendidly  inspiring  educational 
awakening  should  be  toward  recognizing  that  we  have  entered 
upon  the  credit  side  of  our  ledger;  that  we  are  ha\4ng  to  do  hence- 
forth \\4th  the  problems  of  himian  possibility  rather  than  of  human 
poverty;  that  society  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  feed,  clothe, 
and  house  itself  without  crushing  life  either  physical,  mental  or 
spiritual  from  any  of  its  children;  that  we  can  perform  the  work 
required  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  reasonable  hours  of  labor 
to  otu*  adult  workers  and  the  opportunity  to  grow,  play  and  leam 
to  all  our  children. 

What  this  will  mean  to  the  ultim^ate  lifting  of  lab^r  fr^n  iis 
present  bent  position  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Btit  to  enter  drS- 
erately  up^^n  an  educational  policy/  which  cl^-ssines  httle  chn  fren  into 
those  destined  f-.-^r  the  trrrfessions  and  other  t'lej^sozit  :-.ilIing-^  m  the 
one  hand,  and  th?se  destined  as  manu-d  Lirorers  :n  th-e  :th-er.  is 
to  encourage  a  cleavage  in  s^jciety  -rhijh  i<  a  iireot  ::ntraz:rdrn  tc 
all  our  theories  of  demrcracy.  ?r:f  Hantis  slui  rr'^intl--:  "Z. it- 
cation  is  a  rnrtTiaration  ::r  .^-rrritdite  hr^ng  ^omtlfte  hrm^ 
«ffinhides  iiscfafcsess;  an-i  hart±ie>if^.     Vstrahi-rss  t^  the  arr^t—  thsi 
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prcxmotes  the  interests  of  mankind.  Happiness  means  the  enjoyment 
of  work  and  leistire.  Education  should  therefore  equip  a  boy  for 
a  vocation  and  also  equip  him  for  an  enjoyment  of  the  refined  pleasure 
of  life."  Such  an  education  will  break  down  the  present  class  dis- 
tinctions which  already  cleave  society.  But  the  worker  can  maintain 
his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  work  and  leisure,  only  by  having 
been  given  the  opportunity  in  childhood  to  store  his  mind  with 
useful  and  beautiful  knowledge  as  well  as  his  hands  with  technical 
skill. 

Let  us  accept  the  principle  that  every  minor  child  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  ward  of  the  state.  Let  us  insist  that  the  industries 
offering  valuable  training  to  children  shall  become  an  adjunct  of 
the  schools.  Let  us  insist  that  the  child's  future  usefulness,  not 
the  present  balance  sheet,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  success  of  this 
guidance  into  vocations,  and  let  us  resist  every  scheme  to  make 
the  labor  of  young  children  a  makeshift  to  maintain  themselves 
or  their  family. 


GIRLS  AT  WORK  AND  WHY  THEY  WORK 


Helen  C.  Dwight 


How  am  I  to  find  out  about  local  conditions?  To  the  dweller 
in  the  fair-sized,  manufacturing  town  who  asks  this  question,  we 
recommend  the  report  of  the  study  of  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  at 
work  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  carried  on  by  Miss  Sarah  H. 
Atherton  and  fifty-three  other  volimteer  workers  during  the  winter  of 
1913-1914.  In  November,  1913,  the  plan  of  the  study,  whose  object 
was  "to  give  the  facts  about  girls  from  14  to  16  years  of  age 
who  have  left  school  to  go  to  work,"  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Pennsylvania  Consumers'  League  and 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  later  revised 
according  to  their  suggestions.  A  card  index  of  girls,  receiving 
employment  certificates  in  the  years  1912  and  1913  was  made  and 
verified  from  school,  and  employers*  records.  Four  hundred 
names  were  catalogued  for  investigation  but  when  the  schedules 
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But  the  main  point  of  interest  about  these  working  girls  is  their 
xeason  for  going  to  work.  Why  do  they  leave  school,  more  than 
one-fifth  of  them  illegally,  to  go  into  factories?  The  girls  themselves 
gave  reasons  varying  from  ''not  promoted"  to  "wanted  to  buy  a 
piano,"  or  "my  friends  left."  Of  81  parents  interviewed,  46  said 
their  daughters  went  to  work  from  necessity,  and  since  85  per  cent 
of  the  girls  reporting  the  disposal  of  their  earnings  "hand  over  their 
wages  to  their  parents  or  guardians  without  even  mentioning  an 
allowance,"  and  9.2  per  cent  hand  over  their  wages  but  receive  a 
small  allowance,  it  is  evident  that  whether  the  parents  need  their 
daughters'  wages  or  not,  they  use  them.  The  "pin-money"  ex- 
planation of  girls'  going  to  work  does  not  seem  to  apply  to 
Wilkesbarre. 

In  order  to  find  the  approximate  number  of  families  in  need 
of  the  additional  income  of  their  daughters'  earnings,  an  analysis 
was  made  of  the  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  the  famiUes  con- 
cerned. Rent  was  deducted  from  the  income,  after  the  plan  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  Report  on  the  Condition 
of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  because  "rent  is  apt  to  be  at 
once  the  most  important  and  inflexible  single  item  in  the  wage- 
earner's  budget Ordinarily  rent  must  be  paid  even 

though  clothes  go  unbought  and  food  be  cut  down  to  the  mini- 
mtim,"*  and  because  "rent,  being  the  most  variable  expense,  should 
be  eliminated  before  comparable  measurements  of  financial  ability 
can  be  made  for  families  living  in  different  localities,  "f  "The 
'poverty  line'  varies  somewhat  according  to  market  prices,  but  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  general  computations,  $2.00  per  capita  weekly 
income  is  considered  necessary  to  maintain  a  human  being  in  suffi- 
cient bodily  health  and  vigor  to  work."  On  this  basis,  with  the 
daughter's  income  as  well  as  the  rent  deducted,  4() .  4  per  cent  of  the 
families  studied  fall  below  the  poverty  line.  When  only  the  rent 
is  deducted,  30  per  cent  of  the  families  are  still  below  the  poverty 
Hne.  That  is,  the  daughter's  earnings  succeeded  in  16.4  per  cent 
of  the  cases  in  bringing  the  family  up  to  or  above  the  poverty  line. 
In  three  of  the  families  reported,  there  was  no  income  left  when  rent 
and  daughter's  wages  were  deducted.     "It  is  surprising  to  find 


•Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earaors  in  the  U.  S., 
Vol.  VII,  page  85. 

t/Wrf.  page29. 
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astonishing  that  the  work,  mechanical  in  itself,  is  done  in  a  me- 
chanical way.  There  is  on  record  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  worked 
six  years  in  a  tin  mill,  but  who  had  no  idea  what  the  tops  she  was 
making  were  for.  What  interest  had  she  in  her  job?  And  what 
choice  had  she  exercised  in  taking  that  particular  job?  "When 
'necessity'  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  girl's  life,  it  is  not  strange 
that  so  small  a  number  of  girls  under  16  are  able  to  plan  their  lives 
in  accordance  with  any  ambition  they  may  have  for  the  future." 

The  report  of  course  makes  certain  recommendations  with  the 
reminder  that  because  conditions  are  probably  better  in  the  city 
than  in  the  surrounding  coal  towTis,  "any  need  of  improvement 
which  may  be  disclosed  in  Wilkesbarre  is  also  true  of  many  of  the 
neighboring  communities.''  The  most  important  recommendations 
in  relation  to  the  facts  we  have  stated  are,  first,  a  better  issuance 
of  work  permits  and  more  efficient  factory  inspection  to  insure 
enforcement  of  the  law;  second,  "a  living  wage  to  men;"  and, 
third,  "vocational  training  designed  not  merely  to  increase  earning 
capacit3\"  The  first  of  these  is  directly  in  line  with  efforts  now 
being  made  to  better  the  Penns^-lvania  child  labor  law.  A  real 
educational  requirement  in  the  granting  of  work  permits,  thq  more 
careful  issuance  of  such  permits,  and  the  return  of  the  permit  to  the 
issuing  officer  by  the  employer  when  the  child  leaves  a  job,  are 
among  the  provisions  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  this  year. 
The  second  and  third  recommendations  are  less  easy  to  follow,  but 
are  of  greater  significance.  They  bring  fresh  proof  from  a  typical 
industrial  community  of  the  child  labor  problem's  close  connection 
with  the  whole  question  of  labor  and  wages,  and  with  the  educational 
problem  as  well.  In  their  relation  to  vocational  guidance  the 
Wilkesbarre  findings  are  illuminating.  They  may  well  serve  as 
both  a  text  and  a  sermon  in  themselves. 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUPPORT  THE    PALMER-OWEN  BILL 

Twiw  within  recent  years  tlie  United  States  Government  has 
demonstrated  tlie  need  of  federal  regnlation  of  the  employment  of 
children.  In  1907  Congress  authorized  a  careful  mvestigation  of 
the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  report  of  that  investigation,  pubHshed  in  1910  and  1911  as 
a  Senate  Document  of  nineteen  volumes,  was  the  Government's  lir^t 
demonstration.*  It  showed  not  only  the  appaUing  amount  of  child 
Tabor  in  the  country,  but  the  unhealthful  nature  of  much  of  the  work 
ekildren  do,  the  long  hours  they  are  employed,  the  small  wages  they 
receive  the  inadequacy  of  their  abbreviated  education,  and  the  moral 
.  t  (,i  premature  employment  as  evidenced  in  the  greater  amount 
d  adiniency  ™°°B  ""'^^  *"''™  """  """"^  nonworkmg. 
It  even  showed  that  sometimes  factones  move  from  a  stato  which 
a  rigorous  child  labor  law  to  another  state  without  such  a  law 
l^er  to  enjoy  there  the  free  employment  of  chndren. 
„,  ».-»(,.  «/  Ckilirm  al  Work 

I  the  testimony  of  that  report  had  not  been  enough,  the  Gov- 
t's second  demonstration  would  have  amply  filled  the  lack. 
TTl,^  of  1910  proved  that  in  spite  of  the  unremittmg  and  m  a 
*  ™  successful  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
'^'nTmanizations,  there  are  still  approximately  two  million 
„d  ailed  organuB  ^^^^  „„pations  in  the  United  States.  In 
cUtoi  under  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j,,  ^  ,3  ^^^  „,  ^ 

•^  ™  t™o7in  school.     Almost  100,000  children  10  to  13  years 
are  at  work    "  non-agricultural  pursuits  alone  in  this  country, 

of  age  are  engageo  hj 

l^  ,J  ''"•^"'"'^'fonOTed  tte  spread  of  child  labor  laws  since  the 
To  one  Who      ^^^.^^  (jj^^  Labor  Committee  ten  years  ago, 
.^anisation  olt  ^^^  Census  seem  incredible,  yet  it  is  largely 

these  ^^^^  of  maormity  in  eJtistmg  laws  that  they  are  pos- 
b^'^'^  ,  ,„„  vr  and  XIV  of  tilis  report  were  summarized  in  the 

pa  iid  ^ggySrS""!"'"-    See  lit  of  pamphlets,  p.j.  4. 


sible.  At  one  extreme  we  find  Ohio  enforcing  a  law  forbidding  the 
employment  of  boys  under  15  and  girls  under  16,  and  at  the  other 
extreme  North  Carolina  unable  to  enforce  even  a  13-year  age  limit 
in  mills — ^to  say  nothing  of  New  Mexico  with  no  child  labor  law 
whatever.  Six  states  have  no  14-year  limit  for  work  in  factories, 
and  15  states  nullify  their  14-year  limit  by  exemptions.  Although 
published  mine  reports  are  unanimous  in  showing  the  high  death 
and  accident  rates  in  mines,  21  states  having  mining  products  valued 
at  $2,500,000  or  more,  allow  children  tmder  16  to  work  in  mines. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  Ohio  with  its  high  standard,  there 
is  Montana,  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  16 
in  mills,  factories  and  workshops  as  well  as  in  mines.  Seventeen 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  provide  an  8-hotir  day  for  children 
under  16  in  factories,  and  33  states  and  the  District  of  Colimibia 
prohibit  night  work  for  children  tmder  16.  Yet,  .at  the  other  extreme 
again,  are  the  states  that  have  not  yet  successfully  enforced  an 
11-hotir  day  for  children,  and  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming  that  have 
no  regulation  of  hours  on  their  statute  books. 

What  the  Palmer-Owen  Bill  Will  Do 

The  Palmer-Owen  Bill,  drafted  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  to  meet  the  evident  need  of  federal  regulation,  embodies 
the  recognized  minimum  provisions  of  a  good  child  labor  law.  It 
will  serve  as  the  basic  standard  for  child  labor  regulation.  It  excludes 
from  interstate  commerce  goods  in  the  production  of  which  children 
under.  14  have  been  employed  in  factories,  mills,  canneries  and  work- 
shops, or  children  under  16  in  mines  and  quarries,  and  goods  in  the 
production  of  which  children  between  14  and  16  have  been  employed 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  at  night.  Nine  states*  already  have 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  their  statute  books;  only  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico  have  none  of  its  provisions,  and  some  states  have 
surpassed  it  in  certain  respects.  It  is  like  the  Convict  Labor  Bill 
in  wording  and  similar  in  scope  to  the  Pure  Food  Law  and  the  Mann 
White  Slave  Act  which  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Like  them  it  is  an  expression  of  the  federal  government's  right  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce. 

It  will  give  to  state  officials  the  help  of  federal  authorities  in 
enforcing  child  labor  laws;  it  will  equalize  competition  between  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  interstate  conmierceand  check  the  migration  of 


*  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Montana,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa and  Wisconsin. 
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IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVESMAR  9    IWK 

January  26,  1914.  ^    ^^^ 

Mr.  Palmer  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AS  AMENDED  BY  H.   R.  COMMITTEE   ON   LABOR, 

August  13,  1914 

A   BILL 

TO  PREVENT  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  IN  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 
CHILD  LABOR,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  ship 
or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  the  products  of  any  mine  or 
quarry  which  have  been  produced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  labor  of  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  or  the  products  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop, 
factory,  or  manufacturing  estabUshment  which  have  been  produced,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  or  by  the 
labor  of  children  between  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  sixteen  years  who  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  after 
the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  post  meridian  or  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  ante 
meridian. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  constitute  a  board  to  make  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  proper  enforcement  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  shall  have 
authority  to  enter  and  inspect  at  any  time  mines,  quarries,  mills,  canneries, 
workshops,  factories,  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  goods  are 
produced  for  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act,  or  to  whom  any  State 
factory  or  mining  or  quarry  inspector,  commissioner  of  labor.  State  medical 
inspector,  or  school-attendance  officer,  or  any  other  person  shall  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  any  such  violation  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be 
commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States  without 
delay  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in  such  cases  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  or  any 
agent  or  employee  thereof  manufacturing,  producing,  or  dealing  in  the  products 
of  any  mine,  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  Act,  or 
who  shall  refuse  or  obstruct  the  entry  or  inspection  authorized  by  section  three 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  nor  less  than  one  month,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  That  no  dealer  shall  be  subject  to  conviction 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  who  shall  estabhsh  a  guaranty  issued  by  the 
person  by  whom  such  goods  were  manufactured  or  produced,  and  residing  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  manufactiire  and  production  of  such 
goods,  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  had  children  been  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  mine  or  quarry  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  in  any  mill, 
cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  or  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  years  and  sixteen  years,  who 
worked  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week, 
or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  post  meridian,  or  before  the  hour  of  seven 
o'clock  ante  meridian.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  the  protection  above  provided, 
shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  giving  the  same,  and  in  such 
event  such  person  shall  be  amenable  to  any  prosecution,  fine,  or  penalty  to  which 
the  person  seeking  the  protection  of  such  guaranty  would  otherwise  have  been 
subject  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  word  "dealer"  as  used  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  individual  or  corporation,  or  the  members 
of  any  partnership  or  other  unincorporated  eissociation. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  prosecutions  imder  this  Act  each  shipment  or  delivery 
for  shipment  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  7.    That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  ^xA  ^\.^t  qtcvr  ^^"^.^  Vt'^-cc^  '^ic- 
date  of  its  passage. 
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IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

January  26,  1914. 

Mr.  Palmer  introduced  the  following  bill;  which. was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AS  AMENDED   BY  H.   R.   COMMITTEE   ON   LABOR, 

August  13,  1914 

A   BILL 

TO  PREVENT  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  IN  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 
CHILD  LABOR,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  ship 
or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  the  products  of  any  mine  or 
quarry  which  have  been  produced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  labor  of  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  or  the  products  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop, 
factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  which  have  been  produced,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  or  by  the 
labor  of  children  between  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  sixteen  years  who  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  after 
the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  post  meridian  or  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  ante 
meridian. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  constitute  a  board  to  make  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  proper  enforcement  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  shall  have 
authority  to  enter  and  inspect  at  any  time  mines,  quarries,  mills,  canneries, 
workshops,  factories,  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  goods  are 
produced  for  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act,  or  to  whom  any  State 
factory  or  mining  or  quarry  inspector,  commissioner  of  labor,  State  medical 
inspector,  or  school-attendance  officer,  or  any  other  person  shall  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  any  such  violation  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  b^ 
commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States  without 
delay  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in  such  cases  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  or  any 
agent  or  employee  thereof  manufacturing,  producing,  or  dealing  in  the  products 
of  any  mine,  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  Act,  or 
who  shall  refuse  or  obstruct  the  entry  or  inspection  authorized  by  section  three 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  nor  less  than  one  month,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court:  Provided,  That  no  dealer  shall  be  subject  to  conviction 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  who  shall  establish  a  guaranty  issued  by  the 
person  by  whom  such  goods  were  manufactured  or  produced,  and  residing  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of  such 
goods,  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  had  children  been  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  mine  or  quarry  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  in  any  mill, 
cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  or  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  years  and  sixteen  years,  who 
worked  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week, 
or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  post  meridian,  or  before  the  hour  of  seven 
o'clock  ante  meridian.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  the  protection  above  provided, 
shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  giving  the  same,  and  in  such 
event  such  person  shall  be  amenable  to  any  prosecution,  fine,  or  penalty  to  which 
the  person  seeking  the  protection  of  such  guaranty  would  otherwise  have  been 
subject  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  word  "dealer"  as  used  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  individual  or  corporation,  or  the  members 
of  any  partnership  or  other  unincorporated  association. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  prosecutions  under  this  Act  each  shipment  or  delivery 
for  shipment  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  7.    That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  ot\fi.  ^^».^  l-t^^rcc^  '<icsft. 
date  of  its  passage. 
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factories  in  search  of  unrestricted  employment  of  children;  it  will  pro- 
tect a  state  that  has  registered  convictions  against  child  labor  from 
an  infltix  of  goods  from  another  state  where  children  are  employed 
imder  wrong  conditions.  But,  most  important  of  all,  it  will  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  children  in  certain  industries  and  awaken  all  the  states 
to  their  obligation  to  conserve  and  develop  citizens  of  the  nation. 

The  Bill  and  the  European  War 

The  present  crisis  in  Europe  inclines  us  to  minimize  otir  own 
problems,  but  the  war  itself  is  preparing  for  us  new  problems  in 
view  of  which  the  Palmer-Owen  Bill  is  of  special  importance.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  Europe  will  look  to  America  as  the  hope  and  haven 
of  the  poor.  The  flood  of  immigration,  now  temporarily  checked, 
will  be  redoubled  and  we  must  be  ready  for  the  people  who  are  coming 
to  us.  Unless  the  Palmer-Owen  Bill  is  passed  we  shall  not  be  ready. 
They  will  come  poor  in  money,  broken  in  spirit,  and  ready  to  work  and 
to  let  their  children  work  for  a  pittance  under  any  conditions  they 
find;  they  will  lower  our  standards  of  education  and  living  if  we  allow 
them  to,  and  after  they  come  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progressive 
legislation  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Before  they  come  is  the  time  to 
pass  a  law  that  will  insure  to  immigrant  children  safety  from  exploi- 
tation and  a  chance  at  the  education  that  will  make  them  American. 

What  You  Can  Do 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  is  surprisingly  slight,  yet  its  passage 
is  imlikely  imless  all  its  friends  make  it  their  personal  concern.  It 
has  the  support  of  national  and  state  organizations,  of  churches,  of 
women's  clubs  and  of  the  country's  leaders  in  social  endeavor.  It 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and 
is  on  the  House  Calendar  for  consideration  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  But  it  is  more  than  possible  that  in  the  rush  of  other 
business  the  Palmer-Owen  Bill,  in  spite  of  its  importance,  may  be 
overlooked  unless  its  urgency  is  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  For  that  reason  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  Palmer- 
Owen  Bill  cannot  be  passed  tinless  you,  personally,  give  it  your  sup- 
port. You  and  your  neighbors  and  your  friends  must  take  the  matter 
up  individually  and  write  your  Representatives  and  Senators  urging 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  bill.  The  more  letters  the  Congressmen 
receive,  the  more  they  will  feel  the  imperative  nature  of  the  issue. 

The  bill  is  not  involved  in  party  poHtics.  Indeed,  the  fight 
against  child  labor  has  from  the  start  enlisted  men  of  all  political 
faiths  and  has  been  in  no' sense  political  or  local.    This  bill  was 


proposed  in  the  House  by  a  Pennsylvanian  and  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  an  Oklahoman.  The  Democratic  leader  of  the  House 
and  many  other  Democrats  have  endorsed  it;  prominent  Repub- 
licans in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  expressed  their  belief 
in  it;  Progressives  are  supporting  it;  Socialists  regard  it  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  stated  principles;  manufacturers  favor  it,  and  Organ- 
ized Labor  is  lu-ging  it.  The  Palmer-Owen  Bill  is  a  federal  bUl  to 
regulate  a  national  evil  and  as  such  its  support  comes  from  the  nation 
at  large  and  from  every  element  in  the  nation  that  believes  in  a  heri- 
tage of  health  and  proper  development  for  the  American  child. 
But  its  passage  depends  on  you. 

National  Organizations  Which  Have  Already  Endorsed  the  BUI 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
American  Medical  Association. 
American  Osteopathic  Association. ' 
Association  of  Govermental  Labor  Officials  of  United  States  and 

Canada. 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America. 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — Industrial  and  Soda! 

Conditions  Department. 
International  Child  Welfare  League.  | 

National  Assodation  of  Compulsory  School  Officials. 

Pamphlets  on  the  BUI  Published  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 

The  FEDEttAL  Govermhent  and  Child  Labor.  Addresses  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley. 

Secretary.  National  Consumers'  League,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Chairman,  National 

Child  Labor  Conunitlee,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Professor  of  Social  Legie- 

lation,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  McKdway,  Southern  Secretary, 

National  Child  Labor  Committee.   Pamphlet  222.  32  pp.   5  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Bbibf  for  the  Palmer- Owen  Bill.    Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee.    Pamphlet  216.   32  pp.  5  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Eight-Hour  Day  for  Children.    Anna  Rochester,  Special  Agent,  NatioDal 

Child  Labor  Committee.     Pamphlet  212.     18  pp.     5  cents,  postpaid. 
The  Extent  of  Child  Labor  Officially  Measured.    Edward  N.  Clopper, 
Secretary  for  the  Northern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee.     Pam- 
phlet 237.    8  pp.     5  cents,  postpaid. 
Stmmariei  of  Federal  Report  on  Condition  of  Womart  and  Child  Wan-eanurs: 
Child  Labor  Bulletin.  August,  1914.     Part  11.    32  pp.    25  centa. 
Children  at  Work  on  Men's  Clothing.     Aona  Rochester.     (Vol.  I). 
Child  Labor  in  the  Glass  Industry.    Anna  Rochester.     (Vol.  11). 
Child  Labor  Bulletin,  November,  1914.    Section  I,    75  pp,    25  cenU. 
Children  Who  Weave  Silk.    Eleanor  H.  Adler.     (Vol.  fV.) 
ChUd  Labor  and  Delinquency.     Fred  S.  HaU.     (Vol,  VIII.) 
Dangerous  Machines  in  the  Melal  Trades.  Helen  C.  Dwi^t.  (VoL  XL) 
Mortality  among  Cotton  Operatives.      Florence  Taylor.     (Vol,  XIV.) 
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:   AND  JUVENILE    DELINQDENCY. 

ARD  N.  Clopper,  Ph.D., 
ir  Committee's  Secretary  for  the  Northern 
States. 

2innati  a  periodiea!  whose  principal  feature 
scandals,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their 
.ecently  one  edition  was  suppressed  by  the 
ause  of  a  vulgar  article  it  contained,  and  a 
ederal  olKcer  brought  suit  against  its  editor 
proper  printed  matter  through  the  mails, 
ry  for  newsboys  both  young  and  old  to  offer 
Ue  over  the  city,  shouting  its  name  at  the 
and  thrusting  its  sensational  headlines  and 
;s  of  people  in  the  street.  The  city  has  pro- 
ion  affecting  her  two  thousand  street-trading 
1  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  as  it  was  found 
Kied  with  evident  rehsh  the  various  scandals 
complaint  was  made  to  the  city  officials, 
g  upon  the  authority  of  the  street-tradmg 
order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  this  pubhcation 
jurteen  years  of  age  under  penalty  of  having 
ed  The  publisher  sought  an  mjunction 
j„t  the  court  denied  the  application.  The 
4  Hat  the  Mayor  was  the  conservator  of 
ace  in  Cincinnati  and  as  such  it  was  proper 
order  for  the  protection  of  the  newsboys. 
-  the  injunction  the  court  stated  that  the 


articles  complained  of  in  the  publication  were  plainly  improper 
and  that  young  newsboys  had  read  them  and  freely  construed 
the  vicious  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey. 

This  was  a  striking  example  of  the  evil  influences  to  which 
street- working  children  are  exposed.  Unfortunately  these  in- 
fluences are  seldom  so  conspicuous  because  instances  of  such 
public  action  are  rare,  and  so  the  evil  flourishes  unnoticed  and 
uncontrolled.  Even  the  Mayor's  order  in  this  case  did  but 
little  to  improve  the  situation  because  the  older  newsboys  con- 
tinued to  handle  this  journal,  side  by  side  with  younger  lads, 
and  discussion  of  its  stories  went  on  apace. 

The  average  city  pedestrian  sees  nothing  harmful  in  news- 
paper-selling, peddling  and  bootblacking  by  young  children  in 
streets  and  public  places  because  he  connects  the  boys  and  girls 
with  only  the  momentary  business  transaction  which  is  the 
basis  of  their  activity,  and  which  alone  appeals  to  him  as  a 
potential  patron;  he  fails  to  observe  the  varied  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  inevitable  associations  crowded  into 
their  young  lives  by  the  very  conditions  under  which  they  work. 
He  does  not  realize  that  the  fitful  nature  of  such  trading  culti- 
vates a  distaste  for  regular  employment  and  impels  the  trader 
towards  the  ranks  of  the  casual  workers;  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
truancy  and  vagrancy  which  are  too  often  the  result  of  the 
precocious  spirit  of  independence  fostered  by  such  premature 
efforts  at  self-support;  he  does  not  see  that  much  of  this  trading 
is  begging  in  disguise,  fraught  with  many  dangers  for  the  im- 
pressionable child;  in  the  unfortunate  glamour  that  surrounds 
the  newsboy  he  does  not  distinguish  the  evil  companions  lurking 
in  the  background,  whose  skill  in  knavery  attracts  the  lad  and 
lures  him  away  to  the  disreputable  pool-room,  the  alley  retreats 
and  other  resorts  of  the  vicious.  And  who  shall  say  that  the 
sale  of  racing  forms  by  newsboys  does  not  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gambling  spirit?  Such  are  some  of  the  influences 
affecting  the  little  "merchants"  of  our  streets. 

The  dignity  of  labor  is  unquestioned,  but  the  abuse  of  labor 
and  the  abuse  of  human  beings  through  labor  are  responsible 
for  much  of  our  "social  unrest."  Because  idleness  was  observed 
apparently  to  foster  crime,  work  at  any  cost  became  the  com- 
monly recognized  remedy  for  malefactions  and  society  insisted 


upon  an  allopathic  dose.  But  to-day  we  are  gradually  coming 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  improper  work,  or  work  of  any 
kind  performed  under  improper  conditions,  creates  a  bad  en- 
vironment which  reacts  upon  the  worker,  breaking  down  the 
defences  of  decency  and  opening  the  way  for  the  forces  of  mischief. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  an  effect  produced  by  certain  causes, 
chief  among  which  are  heredity  and  environment;  but  environ- 
ment is  made  up  of  many  factors  which  combine  in  different 
manner  and  degree  so  that  the  resultant  is  of  endless  variety. 
The  production  of  a  delinquent  child  is  a  synthetic  process 
involving  more  or  less  all  the  perverted  forces  that  make  for 
human  misery.  The  Juvenile  Court,  is  not  merely  a  curative 
agency  nor  merely  reformative,  its  function  is  also  preventive 
and  to  fulfill  its  complete  purpose  its  officers  must  not  only 
study  the  conditions  promoting  delinquency  but  must  also 
co-operate  with  other  agencies  to  bring  such  conditions  under 
control. 

Ordinarily  there  is  a  close  association  between  school  at- 
tendance officers  and  probation  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  truancy;  there  is  also  close  co-operation  between 
police  officers  and  probation  officers  to  protect  children  from 
contact  with  the  haunts  of  vice;  but  as  a  rule  there  is  little 
or  no  co-operation  between  probation  officers  and  the  state 
inspectors  of  factories,  mines,  and  mercantile  establishments 
who  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law. 
There  is  a  distinct  community  of  interest  between  these  officers 
of  the  state  and  the  Juvenile  Court,  but  it  has  failed  of  recog- 
nition in  the  past  because  the  connection  between  child  labor 
and  child  delinquency  has  not  been  clearly  defined. 

This  connection,  however,  now  stands  revealed  in  the 
volume  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  its  Relation  to  Employ- 
ment, being  part  of  the  Federal  report  on  the  Condition  of 
Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  The  object  of  this  official  inquiry  was  to  discover 
what  connection  there  might  be  between  delinquency  and  em- 
ployment, and  its  findings  constitute  the  most  convincing  proof 
so  far  adduced  to  show  that  child  labor  creates  an  environment 
which   encourages   misbehavior.     This   conclusion   was   reached 


aftex  due  coosideration  had  been  given  not  only  to  the 

dvxioiis  of  employmeut  but  also  to  parental  infbsiences  and  tbe 
home  surroundkngs  affecting  the  children.  The  sttidT  was  based 
upon  the  records  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  of  seven  large  cities 
and  of  twelve  reformatory  institutions  for  children.  The  total 
number  of  deJinquents  whose  records  were  studied  was  4^39 
of  whom  2,7^7  had  been  employed  in  gainful  occttpationsy  the 
others  (a  Httle  less  than  half  of  the  tocal)  never  having  been 
at  work.  The  entire  number  of  offenses  recorded  for  all  these 
children  was  S>797,  the  workers  having  been  responsible  for  62 
oer  cent,  while  the  non- workers  had  committed  onlv  38  aer 
cent.  The  ages  of  the  children  ranged  irom  six  to  sixteen  years, 
and  the  report  states,  "When  it  is  remembered  that  a  majority 
j^d  presumably  a  large  majority  of  all  the  children  between 
these  ages  are  aoc  working,  this  preponderance  of  offenses  among 
the  workers  assumes  impressive  proportions.'* 

With  reference  :o  :he  character  of  the  offenses  it  was  dis- 
covered thac  the  working  jiiildren  inclined  :o  :he  more  serious 
kinds;  and  recidivisms  vere  round  *:o  be  more  numerous  among 
zh\i  workers  than  j.mong  ".he  non-w^orkers.  Summing  up  the 
iiscussion  :o  :his  point,  "It  vas  found  ".hat  the  woridng  children 
:»jLuribuced  :o  :iie  ranks  jf  ieiinquency  a  ^iighciy  larger  number, 
-ind  j,  'liuch  '.arger  [jViju^jrKVja  :iian  iid  :he  non- workers;  thar 
:his  jxc»:;ss  j-pucareti  :n  j£itri<<:s  jl  tvery  '-and  "vhether  trrviai 
ri  >vnou<.  j.iid  among  recidiviiCs  -iven  mure  markedly  than 
.til long  irsi   :)iienders*"' 

Juc  •liigLic  'De  mciintd  ~aj  xctnouce  :he  excess  ii  -vorkers 
.•-iii«.  Lig  :iic  ieimqueiics  :o  ':)ad  '.Vjxn.^  mduences,  mt  the  report 
>hv.vs  ".iicxc  jiiiy  jtit-dJith  A  :h«r  vc^rkers,  xs  apposed  :o  nearly 
.iic-Liuru  JL  :iie  'iija-.v«^rktrrs  :amt  ir'jm  iibtincriy  bad  homes, 
\Ail*z  .r«_.£n  'ajx  i,ii'i  ^'j'jd  'iuin*rs  :he  :fjrresponding  propornon 
wic?  "ts    ..^.r  jtiic.  :o    .).':  \'^.r  -jtrnc.      Jnt  mi;^ri':  j-imoat  iay  "ihat  the 
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excess  of  orphanage,  foreign  parentage,  bad  home  conditions, 
or  unfavorable  age.  The  report  shows  that  "conditions  do  not 
vary  widely  between  the  two  groups.  They  come  from  the  same 
classes  and  approach  pretty  closely  to  the  same  general  level  of 
well-being.  It  seems  rather  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  being  at  work  had  something  to  do  with  their  going  wrong." 

The  strongest  argument  against  street  work  by  children, 
and  the  most  striking  illustration  of  its  responsibility  for  a 
large  proportion  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  found  in  a  table 
of  this  report  which  ranges  in  order  the  various  classes  of  child 
workers  according  to  the  percentage  of  delinquents  they  supply. 
The  list  is  headed  by  newsboys,  who  constitute  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  number;  following  these  come  the  errand  boys; 
then  the  delivery  boys;  then  children  in  markets  and  stores; 
then  messenger  boys.  All  of  these  except  the  employees  in  stores, 
are  street  workers.  Next  come  two  classes  of  regular  inside 
workers,  but  these  are  immediately  followed  by  bootblacks  and 
peddlers.  Fifty-four  per  cent,  of  all  these  delinquent  child 
laborers  were  engaged  in  street  occupations.  Thus  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  street  work  is  a  prime  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  this  becomes  more  impressive  when 
we  reflect  that  the  forms  of  street  work  are  few  while  the  variety 
of  inside  employment  is  almost  without  end.  The  report  de- 
nounces street  work  by  children  because  it  does  not  permit  of 
supervision  and  brings  boys  and  girls  into  continual  temptation 
to  dishonesty  and  other  oflFenses. 

A  direct  connection  between  occupation  and  offense  was 
held  to  exist  if  the  working  child  committed  the  offense,  first, 
during  working  hours;  second,  in  some  place  to  which  the  work 
called  him;  and  third,  against  some  person  with  whom  his 
work  brought  him  in  contact.  The  report  insisted  upon  the 
presence  of  all  three  of  these  elements,  or  else  that  the  offense 
be  very  clearly  the  outcome  of  conditions  related  to  the  work, 
before  a  connection  could  be  asserted.  On  this  basis,  a  direct 
connection  was  found  to  exist  between  the  work  and  the  delin- 
quency in  the  cases  of  one-fourth  of  the  boys  employed  at  the 
time  of  their  latest  offense.  "It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while 
the  delinquent  boys  working  at  the  time  of  their  latest  offense 
were  scattered  through  more  than  fifty  occupations,  over  six- 


sevenths  of  the  connection  cases  were  found  among  those  working 
in  street  occupations,  and  that  more  than  three-fifths  came 
from  two  groups  of  workers — the  errand  or  delivery  boys,  and 
the  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
connection  cases  form  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  cases 
among  the  street  traders,  the  messengers  and  the  errand  or  delivery 
boys,  their  proportion  ranging  from  over  one-quarter  to  over 
one-half  according  to  the  occupation.  These  considerations  seem 
to  indicate  pretty  conclusively  that  putting  children  to  work 
prematurely  is  not  an  effective  method  of  training  them  for 
good  citizenship." 

This  carefully  prepared  report  of  our  government  constitutes 
a  grave  indictment  of  a  common  practice.  The  relation  of  street 
work  to  juvenile  delinquency  is  clear  and  we  should  spare  no 
effort  to  secure  at  least  the  same  protection  for  the  newsboy, 
the  bootblack  and  the  peddler  as  the  workers  in  factory,  mill 
and  mine  now  enjoy.  We  have  provided  splendid  facilities  for 
the  correction .  of  our  delinquent  children  through  the  medium 
of  Juvenile  Courts,  reformatories  and  the  probation  system, 
but  surely  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  at  the  same  time  an  ounce 
of  prevention  in  addition  to  this  pound  of  cure. 
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of  the  latest  Federal  census  relative  to  the  occupations  of  children 
are  not  yet  available,  but  anyone  endowed  with  ordinary  powers 
of  observation  knows  there  are  thousands  of  diminutive  workers 
in  the  streets  of  every  large  city,  and  the  few  who  have  given  the 
subject  careful  thought  realize  that  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
material  eflfects  of  prolonged  labor  of  this  kind,  under  hard  con- 
ditions and  in  a  sinister  environment,  are  markedly  bad.  Social 
workers  have  testified  before  official  boards  of  inquiry  that  news- 
boys and  other  juvenile  street  laborers  often  suffer  from  physical 
exhaustion,  chest  troubles,  permanent  hoarseness  and  loss  of 
voice,  although  not  necessarily  of  weak  constitution,  for  a  mass  of 
evidence  has  been  submitted  showing  that  strong,  healthy  children 
were  injured  in  this  way  by  sheer  excess  of  fatigue.  If  street 
work  could  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds  and  the  child  were 
well-fed  and  clothed,  the  physical  effects  of  such  labor,  if 
performed  for  only  one  or  two  hours  daily  in  addition  to  at- 
tendance at  school,  would  not  be  harmful,  but  long  hours,  undue 
exposure  and  over-exertion  are  sure  to  result  in  serious  injury.  It 
would  seem  that  work  in  the  open  air  would  invigorate  and 
strengthen  the  children,  but  the  irregularity  of  their  habits  com- 
bined with  malnutrition  and  the  bad  conditions  under  which  they 
live  and  work,  counteract  this .  benefit,  causing  deterioration  of 
physique.  Indeed,  under  the  present  methods  of  conducting  these 
street  activities  the  children  are  not  afforded  much  of  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  beneficial  effects  of  out-door  exercise  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  they  do  not  run  about  and  consequently  are  de- 
prived of  the  exhilaration  that  follows  free  movement  in  the  open 
air.  This  is  true  of  the  newsboy  who  stands  hour  after  hour  on 
the  corner  or  on  the  spot  he  controls  in  the  middle  of  the  square; 
it  is  true  of  the  bootblack  who  cannot  leave  his  chair ;  it  is  true  also 
of  the  child  behind  the  market-stand  who  is  on  his  feet  in  one  posi- 
tion for  weary  periods.  Such  stationary  employment  is  not  exercise, 
and  the  constant  standing  on  hard  city  pavements  tends  to  break 
down  the  arches  of  the  feet  and  result  in  the  painful  lesion  known 
as  "flat-foot." 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  British  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  1910  relative  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  exposure  to 
inclement  weather  endured  by  juvenile  street  workers,  declared 
that  pulmonary  disease  was  manifest  in  many  such  children  who 
had  been  physically  sound  before  they  subjected  themselves  to  the 
rigors  of  the  street.  Others  who  had  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 


trast  street  workers  with  children  in  inside  employment,  testified 
that  the  two  classes  could  be  easily  distinguished  because  of  the 
inferior  physique  and  nervous  tension  ex'hibited  by  the  former. 
The  head  resident  of  a  settlement  which  devoted  special  attention 
to  newsboys  said,  "We  had  a  football  club  but  the  boys,  while 
active  enough  for  a  short  period,  had  no  stamina  and  were  too 
light  in  weight  to  stand  against  boys  of  like  age  from  a  working- 
class  community.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  of 
newsboys  being  rejected  by  the  army  recruiting  officer  owing  to 
their  physical  unfitness." 

The  studies  of  Dr.  Thomas  of  the  London  County  Council's 
Education  Department,  have  shown  that  with  respect  to  newsboys 
who  attend  school,  the  physical  effects  of  their  work  become  in- 
tensified as  the  period  of  time  devoted  to  it  increases.  For  the 
purposes  of  his  research  several  hundred  typical  London  newsboys 
were  thoroughly  examined  while  stripped  to  the  waist.  The  time 
given  to  their  work  out  of  school  by  these  'boys  was  divided  into 
three  groups  and  progressive  deterioration  was  found  under  the 
following  headings : 

Nerve  Strain  Deformi- 
Nervous     ties,  chiefly 
Complaints    Flat-foot 

16%  None 

35%  10% 

37%  10% 

The  fatigue  was  found  to  aflfect  the  muscles  and  result  in  loss 
of  voice  and  changed  facial  expression. 

The  irregularity  of  newsboys*  meals  and  the  doubtful  value  of 
their  food  constitute  one  of  the  worst  features  of  street  work  and 
are  a  real  menace  to  health.  Most  newsboys  are  in  the  habit  of 
eating  hurriedly  at  lunch  counters  at  intervals  during  the  day  and 
night,  while  others  snatch  free  lunches  in  bar-rooms.  The  use  of 
mild  stimulants  is  common  and  the  demand  for  them  is  to  be  ex- 
pected because  of  the  nervous  strain  consequent  upon  the  work. 
Liquor  is  not  consumed  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  these  children, 
but  coffee  is  a  favorite  beverage;  in  large  cities  where  "night 
gangs"  are  found,  from  four  to  six  bowls  of  coffee  are  usually 
taken  by  each  boy  in  an  evening.  Tobacco  is  used  in  great  quan- 
tities and  in  all  its  forms;  many  boys  even  appease  their  hunger 
for  a  time  by  smoking  cigarettes  and  the  smallest  "newsies"  are 
addicted  to  the  habit. 


Time  per  Week 

Fatigue 

Anaemia 

Strain 

Under  20  hrs. 

60% 

19% 

None 

20   to  30     " 

70% 

30% 

5% 

Over    30     " 

90% 

73% 

27% 

Work  at  unseasonable  hours  is  most  disastrous  in  its  eflfects 
upon  growing  children,  and  the  occupations  of  peddling,  newspaper- 
selling  and  market-tending  engage  the  labor  of  boys  in  our  larger 
cities  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Newsboys  are  in  some  instances 
up  all  night  so  as  to  assure  prompt  service  to  patrons.  In  the 
absence  of  public  opinion  in  the  matter  this  abuse  flourishes  un- 
restricted and  the  children's  health  is  sacrificed  to  meet  the  insis- 
tent demand  for  news  and  vegetables.  The  very  early  rising  of 
young  newsboys  to  deliver  the  morning  editions  also  contributes 
to  the  impairment  of  their  health.  The  old  adage  is  a  mockery  in 
their  case.  The  early  morning  delivery  of  newspapers  and  milk 
has  been  declared  by  medical  inspectors  to  be  quite  prejudicial  to 
the  well-being  of  boys  because  of  the  fatigue  it  occasions. 

John  Spargo  states  that  the  proportion  of  newsboys  who  suffer 
from  venereal  disease  is  alarmingly  great  and  that  those  who  are 
committed  to  reformatories  are,  on  the  average,  one-third  below 
the  ordinary  standard  of  physical  development — a  condition  which 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  ways  of  these 
lads,  their  irregular  habits,  scant  feeding,  secret  vices  and  unwhole- 
some manner  of  living.  With  such  a  low  physical  standard,  the 
ravages  of  venereal  disease  are  tremendously  increased. 

The  testimony  of  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  M.D.,  given  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  inquiry  into  physical  deterioration  in  Great  Britain, 
is  to  the  point  in  his  statement  that,  "One  of  the  very  worst  causes 
is  that  children  in  actual  attendance  at  school,  work  before  and 
after  school  time." 

The  records  of  230  newsboys  attending  school  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  showed  18%  truants,  23%  ranking  very  low  in  attendance 
and  deportment,  and  28%  below  the  minimum  requirements  for 
promotion  as  against  only  15%  among  the  other  children.  The 
percentage  of  retardation  in  school  among  the  street  working  chil- 
dren of  other  cities  has  been  found  to  vary  from  15%  to  20%  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  other  pupils.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
factors  which  contribute  to  bring  about  this  condition,  such  as 
malnutrition  and  ill-health,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil 
effects  of  this  work  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  poor 
showing  made  in  the  schools  by  the  children  who  follow  such  oc- 
cupations. Their  business  experience  sharpens  their  wits  in  a 
way,  but  associated  with  this  advantage  there  is  developed  a  dis- 
•  *  for  application  to  school  work,  an  inattention  and  restiveness 

<*,hild  of  his  power  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon 


school  tasks  and  consequently  he  loses  interest  in  them.  The  in- 
dependence of  street  life  renders  the  discipline  of  the  school  irk- 
some and  this  distaste  is  intensified  by  the  toxin  of  fatigue.  The 
combination  of  these  factors  often  brings  about  the  failure  of  the 
child  in  his  studies  and  so  serves  to  augment  the  retardation  of 
pupils  in  our  schools.  But  this  vaunted  sharpening  of  the  wits, 
which  is  the  great  desideratum  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  favor 
street  work  for  children,  is  merely  another  term  for  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  cunning.  It  is  not  a  quickening  of  the  in- 
tellect but  rather  a  training  in  the  tricks  of  the  trade  and  a  not  al- 
together desirable  asset.  In  fact,  the  earnings  and  other  alleged 
advantages  of  street  work  are  not  commensurate  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  child,  for  deterioration  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  most  boys  and  girls  who  have  pursued  street 
careers  and  been  exposed  to  such  bad  environment  for  any  length 
of  time. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

There  is  no  reason  why  newsboys — ^by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  street  workers— should  not  be  displaced  as  the  medium  for  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  newspapers  by  old  men,  cripples,  the  tuber- 
culous and  those  otherwise  incapacitated  for  regular  work.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  other  countries  that  children  are  not  es- 
sential to  this  industry;  in  fact,  it  has  been  shown  that  selling  at 
stands  or  kiosks  and  the  use  of  men  instead  of  boys  are  both  feasi- 
ble and  satisfactory.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  practices  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  United  States.  In  addressing  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  Circulation  Managers'  Association 
held  in  Cincinnati  last  June,  Mr.  Charles  Scholz,  circulation  man- 
ager of  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  declared  that  in  the  sale  of  news- 
papers much  better  results  could  be  secured  from  the  use  of  recog- 
nized news-stands  on  the  principal  street  comers  of  a  city  than 
from  newsboys,  and  that  in  New  York  and  Chicago  the  circula- 
tion managers  of  newspapers  were  greatly  in  favor  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  shouting  "newsie."  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  this  step,  but  the  change  will  certainly  not  be  ef- 
fected to  the  extent  required  by  either  the  children  or  the  news- 
papers. The  law  must  force  the  issue  by  prohibiting  street  work 
under  a  certain  age,  which  should  at  least  correspond  with  the 
minimum  age  for  employment  in  factories,  shops,  and  errand 
service. 

Because  legislation  is  an  ever-ready  agency  it  is  the  most  gen- 


erally  used  remedy  for  social  maladies.  Our  passion  for  quick 
action  makes  legislation  ooir  most  effective  specific.  But  too  often 
our  quick  action  is  based  upon  a  fragmentary  conception  of  con- 
ditions. We  do  not  wait  until  we  gain  a  comprehensive  knowledge. 
We  see  a  certain  state  of  affairs  that  should  not  exist  and  a  law  is 
promptly  enacted  to  abolish  it.  The  common  drinking  cup  sud- 
denly came  under  the  ban,  but  evil  methods  of  supplying  the 
drinking  water,  which  is  quite  as  easily  contaminated,  remain 
undisturbed.  The  need  of  some  kind  of  help  for  poverty-stricken 
families  is  observed  and  at  once  a  mothers'  pension  bill  is  passed 
without  any  consideration  of  other  means  of  relief  already  pro- 
vided.   The  spirit  of  opportunism  governs  social  reform. 

Social  legislation  as  applied  to  industry  has  sought  primarily 
to  contro>l  the  relation  between  employer  and  employee.  It  has 
been  concerned  largely  with  prohibiting  the  exploitation  of  the 
latter  by  the  former — "Thou  Shalt  Not"  stands  between  these  two 
factors  of  production  to  protect  the  one  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  other.  This  is  true  of  our  laws  on  child  labor;  they  pro- 
hibit merely  the  employment  of  children  by  others  within  certain 
limits.  The  child  may  not  sell  or  give  away  his  labor  to  another 
person  but  he  may  use  his  own  labor  for  his  own  purposes  in  any 
independent  pursuit  as  he  sees  fit,  no  matter  what  his  age.  There 
is  really  no  child  labor  law — ^there  is  only  a  child  employment  law, 
for  there  is  practically  no  restriction  upon  the  work  of  a  child  on 
his  own  account.  He  shall  not  be  exploited  by  another,  but  he  is 
free  to  exploit  himself.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  state's  protection  he 
must  abandon  independent  work  and  seek  only  the  hire  of  an  em- 
ployer. This  curious  circumstance  is  due  simply  to  the  persistence 
of  an  old  idea — the  arrogance  of  custom.  The  freedom  of  our 
child  street  merchants  is  a  remnant  of  the  long  and  jealously 
guarded  independence  of  capital;  great  scope  has  been  allowed  the 
capitalist  in  the  past  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  en- 
terprises, and  despite  recent  attacks  and  agitation  much  of  this 
freedom  of  action  is  still  uncurtailed.  But  the  new  theory  of  re- 
straint has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  child  capitalist  except  in  a 
few  isolated  cases  and  there  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

This  singular  neglect  of  the  child  trader  as  compared  with  the 
relative  wealth  of  protection  bestowed  upon  the  child  employee  is 
due,  in  other  words,  to  the  old  economic  distinction  between  profits 
and  WMWfts.    We  have  held  that  the  wage-earner  was  at  the  mercy 

'oyer  and  that  for  the  good  of  society  the 
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weaker  must  be  shielded  from  possible  abuse  of  the  stronger.  At 
the  same  time  the  entrepreneur  enjoyed  the  utmost  latitude  for  the 
investment  of  his  capital  and  the  creation  of  new  industries,  for  his 
was  held  necessary  for  the  development  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources and  the  promotion  of  national  prosperity.  It  has  never  oc- 
curred to  us  in  our  snug  satisfaction  with  the  established  order  of 
things,  that  any  but  a  wage-earner  needed  protection  nor  that  there 
could  be  any  element  of  the  capitalistic  class  that  might  be  injured 
by  his  very  essential  feature  of  freedom.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tiny  capitalists  and  employees  have  daily  thrust  them- 
selves upon  our  attention  in  city  streets,  and  insofar  as  we  have 
given  them  a  passing  thought  in  our  hurry  to  get  by,  we  have  placed 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  our  tacit  approval — still  under  the  spell 
of  the  old  idea — upon  the  snap- judgment  that  they  were  all  in 
the  category  of  profit  seekers.  We  have  regarded  the  little  news- 
boy, bootblack  and  peddler  as  miniature  captains  of  industry,  tak- 
ing  the  first  step  up  the  ladder  of  fortune  in  their  embryo  self- 
made  careers.  As  such,  complete  freedom  of  operation  was  their 
right,  and  God  speed  the  future  rulers  of  the  land!  If  all  these 
lads  and  lassies  had  been  doing  the  same  work  but  as  wage-earners 
in  the  pay  of  employers,  what  a  protest  would  have  been  made  long 
ago  against  such  an  abuse  of  childhood! 

This  faulty  construction  of  the  body  of  our  social  law  is  the 
result  of  defective  vision.  The  eyes  of  society  suffer  from  hyper- 
metropia.  Its  sight  is  adjusted  to  objects  in  the  distance.  The 
average  citizen  knows  more  about  the  national  than  about  his 
local  government;  more  about  the  policies  of  his  state  than  of  his 
county.  And  in  reform,  what  would  seem  to  be  most  obvious  is 
frequently  overlooked  while  efforts  are  bestowed  upon  the  correc- 
tion of  evils  more  clearly  seen  because  not  so  closely  associated 
with  the  general  life  of  the  community.  The  one  outstanding  fact 
is  made  the  object  of  attack  regardless  of  correlated  conditions. 
So  has  it  been  with  child  labor  restriction.  The  public  conscience 
was  stirred  at  first  by  the  wretched  plight  of  children  in  mills  and 
mines — their  misery  could  be  readily  imagined  and  appreciated  be- 
cause they  were  conspicuous  on  the  horizon,  far  removed  from  the 
daily  life  of  the  average  men,  and  at  length  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  commonwealth  was  stretched  forth  to  guard  them  against  ill- 
usage.  Through  all  this  agitation,  however,  throngs  of  young  chil- 
dren were  being  exploited  for  gain  in  the  retail  shops  under  the 
very  eyes  of  multitudes  of  customers  whose  wants  they  supplied; 


M,l  '  ."',  ""  ^^  ''°''  '°""  ■'=■"  ""^  -Jiel"  other  hosts  of 
l.tt  e  bojs  and  g.ris  were  eying  their  wares  in  the  public  street. 
,os  led  abont  by  the  erowds  that  took  no  heed.  Then  in  ,h.  c™rse 
t°he  s^n  r"' ,''™°  '■«"'i"-'<'l  it«",  the  foens  shortened  and 
the  shop-workers  loomed  ,nto  view,  and  were  granted  the  same 
.n  asure  of  protection  earlier  afforded  the  factory  children.  At  a 
.t,ll  later  penod  such  legislation  was  mad.  to  apply  to  hotels 
bustness  offices,  bowling  alley,  and  other  e.tablishrient..  Ent  a  i 
the^  proh,b,.,on.  affect  the  child  only  so  far  as  his  employmen 
by  others  ,.  concerned-he  i.  still  at  liberty  to  exploit  himself 

And  now  the  community  needs  a  new  lens,  one  that  will  ac 
commodate  the  social  vision  to  all  condition.,  iringing  LtTvie^ 
the  mynads  of  children  at  work  in  our  citv  .treet.  at  oLth 
mo.,  ,»,i,iar  and  the  most  neglected  „,  the  L  Tfi        abo^ers' 
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t105  East  22o  Street 
New  York  City 
CHILD  LABOR  FACTS  FOR  SERMON  USE 
1  labor  is  distributed  throughout  the  entire  ccmntry.     The 
xupations  Census  for  1910  shows  a  total  of  1,990,225  children 
ider  sixteen  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  United  States.     557,645 
these  are  to  be  found  in  non-agricultural  work,  and  95,839  of 
B  children  in  non-agricultural  work  are  under  14  years  of  age. 

These  children  are  working  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
mbers  of  children  employed  vary  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
iustry  in  each  state,  the  adequacy  of  the  child  labor  law  provisions 
d  their  enforcement,  and  the  existence  of  a  weU-enforced  com- 
Isory  education  law. 
TTie  principal  occupations  in  which  children  engage  are  given 

CsiLOREN  Repobtbd 
INDUSTKY  lOzl?  ^±1P  Tot^ 

■1     J  ™=  a7»1U  28  205  233 

£u?Jt^clTnS^f-c..sifiad) 84  707  791 

luor  and  beverage  mdustnes JIB  l.di7  1.442 

Ucal  and  aiua  md^*"- ;  ■ ; ; ;  ■ ; ; ; ; ;  \%  Ifi  |;iig 

aer  and  twlp  mdustnes ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

jfesMonal  servire. . ;  -  v"  ;;^ i,234  9,161  10,395 

.y,  glass  and  stone  mdh^"^ j  8g3  g  j^g  ^oggg 

^and  tpl^cco  tactor«s. -  -^^^  lO  246  11 217 

3d  and  kmdred  mdustnes ^^  j^^g^  11,998 

itherinilii^n^.  ;.■-•■ _  g22  11,482  12.104 

nting  and  booktancung 2,465  15,997  18.462 

oesand  quames. .  ■.— - ._ ;"  'i^y  " '       4,619  24,389  29,008 

tol  mdustnes  ('"^ '""."  ^^"*''' '        4  307  17  4J8  21  785 

abef  and  furmture  mdustnes ^-^^^  22,153  23,271 

rtluugindustnes 3^0^^^  21,777    .    24.818 

j^5P^tion.  ..-.■: 2,064  28.093  30,157 

|3|jneous  mdustnes g^Q^g  27,657  32,665 

jfyg and bsnd  trades j^  g^  g^ggg  g^ggg 

^UidustnBS 22,441     '     88,965  111,406 

^■--;;^and  'p^i^  '*it^d'i!"^e^^^°^''':     33,045         80.510       113,555 

■^■"'TSlS^hSdry 800^       632.443    1.432,580 

895.976    1,094.249    1,990,225 


It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  do  not  give  any  idea  of 
the  ntimbers  of  children  employed  in  canneries,  as  the  Census  was 
taken  during  April,  before  the  canneries  were  in  operation.  The 
returns  for  work  done  outside  of  school  hours,  such  as  street  trading 
and  tenement  home  work,  are  also  very  incomplete,  and  the  figures 
for  agriculture  do  not  show  what  proportion  of  children  reported 
in  agricultural  occupations  are  working  under  favorable  conditions. 

Some  Striking  Cases 

In  a  West  Virginia  glass  factory  there  is  a  14-year-old  boy  who 
has  worked  on  the  night  shift  for  two  years  and  who  lives  in  a  town 
eight  miles  away.  He  works  from  6  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  He  must  either 
wait,  for  two  hours  or  walk  the  eight  miles  home  after  working  all 
night  carrying  glassware  from  the  furnace  to  the  annealing  oven. 
A  federal  report  shows  heat  prostrations  are  common  in  stmimer, 
and  in  winter  danger  to  health  results  from  the  sudden  change  in 
temperature  when  the  boys  leave  the  factories  for  home. 

Children  are  frequently  employed  stripping  leaves  in  tobacco 
factories,  the  dustiest  and  most  harmful  occupation.  The  second 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
says,  "Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  working  in 
tobacco  factories  upon  women  and  men,  there  is  no  doubt  that  minors 
under  16  are  injviriously  affected  by  such  work.  .  ...  Our  in- 
spectors complained  much  of  the  oppressive  air  which  they  were 
compelled  to  breathe.  The  odors,  fumes  and  dust  of  tobacco,  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  the  work  causes  headache,  nausea  and  loss 
of  appetite,  and  it  takes  considerable  time  to  become  inured  to  the 
prevailing  air  conditions." 

Alfred  Padgett  has  been  working  in  the  cotton  mills  of  North 
Carolina  for  three  years.  He  is  thirteen  now.  "I  got  my  hand 
caught  in  the  cogs  of  the  spinnin'  machine  last  week,"  he  told  the 
investigator,  "and  lost  part  of  my  finger.  It  stopped  the  machine 
an'  I  tell  you  it  hurt.  It  hurts  a  lot  now.  Don't  you  think  they 
orter  pay  me  wages  while  I'm  out  mth  this  bad  hand?  No,  I  can't 
read  or  write,  but  I  think  my  mammy  knows  how  to  spell  my  name." 

Young  Vaino  Hakala,  said  to  be  17,  was  crushed  to, death  in 
■a  Maine  quarry  last  month  by  a  falling  stone.     Hakala  was  employed 


as  a  signal  boy,  an  occupation  which  the  president  of  the  Vermont 
Quarry  Owners'  Association  declared  safe  for  boys  under  16.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,-  a  16-year  limit  for  quarries  is  imperative.  Quarries 
are  precipitous  and  full  of  loose  rocks.  The  boys  carelessly  dislodge 
a  rock,  which  may  pin  someone  beneath  it,  or  they  wait  too  long 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  blasting  and  a  boy  is  killed  or  badly 
injured. 

Freckled  Bill,  age  6,  "kin  make  15  cents  a  day"  in  the  oyster 
canneries  when  he  wants  to  work,  but  "he  won't  do  it  steady,"  his 
mother  complains.  When  Bill  is  seven  or  eight  he  will  be  a  "regular" 
worker,  and  he  will  work  from  3:30  or  4  a.  m.  until  well  on  into  the 
afternoon,  earning  25  cents  a  day.  "They  ought  to  make  those 
kids  go  to  school,"  said  a  crippled  adult  worker.  "They  never  learn 
nothin'.  They  grow  up  like  me.  I  can't  read  or  write,  so  I  must 
work  for  50  cents  a  day." 

2,785  men  and  boys  were  killed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States  in  1913.  Sometimes  boys  are  the  victims  of  an  explosion,  as 
was  the  case  at  Eccles,  West  Virginia,  last  spring  when  five  boys 
were  killed.  But  just  as  frequently  they  are  a  source  of  disaster  to 
others.  Boys  of  12  or  14  cannot  be  continually  on  guard  against  the 
innumerable  dangers  of  the  mine,  and  hence  all  under  16  should  be 
eliminated  from  mines.  The  thoughtlessness  of  two  15-year-old  boys 
contributed  to  the  Cherry  mine  disaster  in  which  259  lives  were  lost. 

A  13-year-old  messenger  boy  in  Connecticut  receives  calls  to 
disorderly  houses  day  and  night.  Sometimes  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was  going,  but  answered  a  call  to  what  he  thought  was  a 
doctor's  or  a  boarding  house,  only  to  find  it  was  one  of  this  immoral 
character.  He  first  came  into  touch  with  immoral  life  by  selling 
papers  in  a  disreputable  hotel  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  He 
knows  the  location  of  all  the  disorderly  houses  in  the  city.  "I  ain't 
knocked  about  since  I  was  eight  years  old  for  nothin',"  he  remarked. 

Annette,  age  9,  crochets  children's  slippers  in  a  dirty  tenement 
flat  which  her  mother,  who  crochets  all  day  and  late  into  the  night, 
has  no  time  to  keep  clean.  "I  earn  money  for  my  mother  after 
school  and  on  Saturday  and  half -day  Sundays,"  says  Annette.  "No, 
I  don't  play;  I  got  to  work.  I  get  up  to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     I  go  to  bed  at.  9  o'clock."    Annette  goes  to  school,  but 


she  is  so  tired  that  she  freqaeaUy  falls  asleep  at  her  desk  and  sc^f 
tm,es«i  too  tired  to  go  to  school  at  aU.  «■■  desk,  and  some- 
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26  states  have  not  estabhshed  a  21-year  or  even  an  IS-vear 
hmit  tor  mght  messengers.  ^  " 
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no  educatronal  requirement  for  work  permits  ™ 
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"They  take  up  this  work,"  said  a  manufacturer,  '"like  yoi^^M 
I  might  pick  up  a  book  and  read  it,  and  /  pay  them  accordinglv." 

Can  you  see  a  woman  walking  a  mile  or  so  to  the   factory, 
bringing  home  a  heavy  box  of  buttons  to  card  or  an  armful  of  clothing    ' 
to  finish,  working  on  them  till  midnight  or  after,  getting  up  early    ; 
to  finish  them,   then  repeating  the  day's  round  over  again  with 
housework  and  children  thrown  in — just  "like  you  or  I  might  pick 
up  a  book?"     That  they  are  paid  "accordingly"  is  quite  beyond 

dispute.    The  woman  who  "cards"  buttons  gets    ' 
2  cents  a  gross  for  her  work,  and  if  she  is  very 
skilful   she   can  do   4    gross   an  hour.     If  she    I 
"finishes"  clothing  she  may  get  8  or  9  cents  a    j 
pair  for  pants,  work  which  takes  her  over  an     i 
liciur  to  do.     For  making  pajama  frogs  she  will 
get  5  cents  a  dozen.     It  is  hardly  strange  that     ■ 
one   honest  manufacturer  said:    "If  a  woman     ' 
comes  and  asks  for  homework  and  says  she  is 
dependent  on  it  for  a  living,  I  say  'No  use,'  for 
it  is  impossible  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  this 
work. " 

But  perhaps  you  wonder  if  homework  hasn't 
some  advantages,  such  as  these: — that  it  fur- 
nishes an  irregular  form  of  employment,  giving  a  little  work  to  needy 
mothers  of  families  or  to  widows  with  children  whose  home  duties 
do  not  permit  regular  outside  work;  that  it  can  be  taken  up  when 
other  work  is  scarce;  and  that  it  furnishes  a  few  luxuries  that  poor 
families  could  not  afford  without  the  extra  opportunity  to  work. 
These  are  a-few  of  the  arguments  that  are  sometimes  put  fonvard 
in  its  defense. 

The  Homeworker 

To  take  the  first  question,  the  hurry  and  noise  of  the  factory 
has  its  home  parallel  in  the  confusion  of  working  in  over-crowded 


surroundings,  usually  in  the  kitchen,  which  often  serves  as  bedroom 
as  well,  in  a  mingling  of  food,  dishes,  and  cldthing,  babies  and  house- 
hold pets.  The  hours  are  unregulated,  but  instead  of  being  an 
advantage,  this  fact  permits  of  work  at  any  hour  of  the  early 
morning  or  late  night.  In  the  rush  season  young  children  frequently 
are  engaged  on  homework  up  to  midnight,  and  after  they  are  in  bed 
the  mother  will  often  sit  up  finishing  the  work.  The  pay  is  so  poor 
that  in  order  to  make  any  appreciable  income  from  it  long  hours 
and  speeding-up  are  essential  features.  Tenement  work  does  give^ 
work  to  mothers  of  families,  but  this  employment  causes  them  to 
neglect  the  housework,  prepare  the  hastiest  and  the  easiest  form  of 
meals,  and  either  enlist  the  children's  help,  or  let  them  go  uncared  for. 
The  children  suffeV  in  any  case,  without  benefiting  either  through 
training  or  by  receiving  wages  commensurate  with  the  work.  Even 
when  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  engaged  upon  it  homework 
must  always  be  supplemental  to  the  main  form  of  support.  The 
findings  of  several  investigations  agree  that  the  labor  expended  in  the 
different  forms  of  homework  does  not  bring  by  any  means  adequate 
returns. 

The  Consumer 

In  addition  to  these  evils,  there  must  be  considered  the  constant 
danger  to  the  consimier,  who,  no  matter  where  he  shops  runs  the 
risk  of  buying  clothing  that  has  been  made  in  the  midst  of  disease 
and  dirt.  Artificial  flowers,  underwear,  laces,  embroidered  waists, 
men's  clothing,  toothbrushes  and  other  brushes,  gloves,  toys,  dolls, 
foods  such  as  shelled  nuts,  cigarettes — these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
articles  that  commonly  go  into  the  tenements  during  some  stage 
of  their  manufacture.  And  such  manufacture  is  not  confined  to 
crowded  cities,  but  finds  a  footing  in  any  town  or  center  where  an 
industry  lending  itself  to  outside  work  has  become  established. 
Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Hoboken, 
Jersey  City  are  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  places  where  conditions 
comparable  to  those  in  New  York  prevail.  Remote  towns  have  the 
problem  as  well.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Health 
Officer  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  shows  the  experience  of  one  witness  of 
health  conditions: 

*'One  or  two  families  which  were  under  quarantine  for  poliomyel- 
itis, the  case  having  recently  been  removed  to  a  hospital,  were  found 
making  powder  puffs.  Other  families  were  also  found  to  be  making 
these  puffs  while  tinder  quarantine  for  exposure  to  poliomyelitis. 
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A  nurse  of  a  scarlet  fe- 
ver patient  in  another 
instance     was     found 
making  these  puffs  at 
the  bedside  of  the  pa- 
tient.     Several   other 
homes    making   these   i 
puffs   were   found   to   ' 
have  children  infected    , 
with  impetigo." 

The  Children 

But  it  is  in  its 
effect  upon  the  chil- 
dren that  homework 
is  most  objectionable 
and  far-reaching. 
Every  argument 
against  child  labor  in 
factories  applies  with  double  force  to  the  labor  of  children  in 
tenements,  (1)  In  most  states  there  is  no  law  regulating  it  except 
the  compulsory  education  law.  Even  when  children  go  to  school 
they  are  apt  to  work  before  and  after  school  on  the  easiest  parts  of 
the  homework.  They  are  tired  and  sleepy  when  they  do  arrive  in 
the  classroom.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  is  to  see  children 
falling  asleep  over  their  books  because  they  have  already  been  up 
for  several  hours  and  hard  at  work  in  a  close  room  or  carrying 
the  work  to  and  from  the  factory.  The  whole  class  may  be  affected 
by  the  employment  in  this  way  of  a  few  of  its  members,  for  the 
retardation  of  a  few  is  apt  to  cause  backwardness  and  disorganization 
on  the  part  of  the  others,  (2)  Although  the  federal  law  prohibits 
the  employment  of  children  under  14  on  manufactures  that  are  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  state,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
all  the  members  of  the  families  employed  at  home  in  this  way;  an 
army  of  inspectors  would  be  required  practically  to  camp  out  on  the 
doorsteps  of  the  tenements.  And,  moreover,  much  of  the  home- 
work is  not  designed  for  export  from  the  state,  but  is  intended  for 
local  distribution,  and  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law  can  not 
touch  it.  (3)  The  question  of  health  is  not  least  among  the  evils  of 
homework.     The  cor'f'"'='^fnt  in  cramped,  unwholesome  quarters. 


the  speeding-up,  the 
lack  of  exercise,  the  strain 
upon  the  childrens'  eyes, 
all  make  this  form  of 
work  among  the  most 
stunting  and  nerve-wear- 
ing. It  is  frequently  car- 
ried on  in  houses  and 
even  in  the  very  rooms 
where  there  is  contagious 
disease  of  any  variety 
from  tuberculosis  to  skin 
(4)  But  most 
s  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  deadening  effect  of 
the  work.  It  is  always 
the  cheapest  grade  of 
labor,  and  can  in  no  way 
be  said  to  train  the  child 
in  anything  but  patience 
and  suppression.  It 
leaves  him  where  he 
started;  he  remains  all  his  life  in  the  same  class  of  labor  and  con- 
sequently the  condition  is  repeated  with  his  children  in  tiuii.  The 
greatest  menace  of  child  labor  consists  in  its  self-perpetuation. 

In  addition  to  its  illegality,  therefore,  child  labor  in  homes 
prevents  normal  development  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  exchange 
it  gives  neither  training  nor  adequate  compensation.  It  pays  its 
in  ill  health,  retardation,  and  industrial  exploitation. 

Three  Stories 

For  instance,  there  is  the  R family  of  New  York  City, 

found  by  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  of  1913.  "There 
are  9  members  of  the  household,  ranging  in  age  from  2  years  up  to  a 
grandfather  82  years  of  age.  The  mother  testified  that  frequently 
she  works  from  6  or  7  o'clock  at  night  to  midnight.  The  father 
earns  from  $5  to  $6  a  week  when  working.  None  of  the  children 
contribute  to  the  family  support,  except  the  meagre  sums  they  can 
earn  cutting  out  embroidery.  The  82-year-old  grandfather,  who  is 
partially  paralyzed,  according  to  the  field  notes  of  the  investigator, 


"sits  groaning  in  the  kitchen.     Terrible  situation.     May  die  any 
time,"    The  apartment  is  dark.    The  work  is  done  in  a  dirty  kitchen. 
The  family  works  frequently  from  6  a.  m.  to  10  or  12  midnight.   | 
Angelo,  the  10-year-old  son,  works  at  cutting  out  as  well  as  John, 
who  is  9.    George,  8  years  old,  cannot  work  because  his  eyes  are  bad, 
and  cutting  out  requires  a  steady  hand  and  a  watchful  eye.    Panrde,   , 
a  daughter  of  5,  also  works  at  cutting  out.     The  mother  said  of  i 
Fannie,  'She  can  work  all  day.    Make  5  cents.'    In  passing,  it  might 
be  remarked  that  Fannie  is  too  young  to  be  compelled  to  go  to 
school,  as  our  compulsory  education  law  affects  children  between 
7  and  16  years  of  age  only.    Yet  Fannie  is  not  too  young  to  work 
in  the  home," 

Then  there  was  Carrie,  aged  8,  "Mother  doesn't  care  to  have 
Carrie  play  outside.  Costs  too  much  to  play  outside;  wears  too 
much  shoes.  Carrie  cuts  embroidery  to  make  money  for  her  piano 
lessons.     She  might  play  in  moving  pictures  when  she  gets  big." 

The  following  account  concerns  the  L family  of  New  Jersey, 

who,  in  spite  of  steady  wages  earned  by  the  father,  one  and  all  were 
engaged  on  homework  in  button-carding:  "The  average  week's 
earnings  were  $7.78,  which  means  that  at  the  rate  of  pay,  2  cents 
per  gross,  the  family  has  been  carding  on  the  average  389  gross 
per  week.  The  forelady  at  the  factory  says  that  the  fastest  button- 
carder  can  do  4  gross  per  hour;    she  herself  ^an  do  only  3  gross  per 

hour.    If  the  members  of  the  L. family  can  work  as  fast  as  that, 

which  is  highly  improbable,  the  homework  must  occupy  129%  hours 
per  week,  averaging  18^  hours  per  day,  including  Sunday,  of  course. 
The  amount  of  work  necessarily  done  by  the  children  can  be  imagined. 
The  8  children  range  in  age  from  13  years  to  10  months.  One  child 
of  ]2  years  who  worked  on  the  buttons  last  spring  has  been  desper- 
ately ill  since  last  summer.  Those  who  have  worked  this  fall  are 
Katherine  aged  13,  John  aged  10,  Paul  aged  8,  and  Anthony  aged  7." 

There  is  another  button-carder  up  in  Rochester  who  earns  2J4_ 
cents  per  gross  and  who  says,  "It  ain't  right  and  dem  factories 
getting  good  money  for  buttons"— which  quite  sums  up  the  situation. 
But  this  woman's  husband  works  in  the  factor^'  which  supplies  her 
with  homework,  and  she  is  afraid  if  she  complains  he  will  lose  his  job. 


The  Employer 

The  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission  found  that  i 
the  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  homework  is  its  benefit  to  the  I 


employer,  who  frequently  assumes  the  roie  of  philanthropist  by 
asserting  that  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  "women  who  wish  to  earn 
a  little  pin-money."  Among  the  benefits  to  the  employer  are: 
unrestricted  overtime,  no  age  limit  for  workers,  the  saving  in  floor- 
space  and  overhead  charges,  in  the  number  of  foremen  and  in  wages. 
He  is  enabled  to  secure  plenty  of  workers  in  the  rush  season  without 
the  necessity  of  paying  them  in  the  dull  season,  and  he  is  free  from 
compliance  with  sanitary  and  other  factory  regulations.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  worker  is  obliged  to  pay  what  the  employer  saves, 
not  only  in  low  wages,  but  in  the  time  spent  in  fetching  work  from  the 
factory  and  returning  it, — this  varies  with  the  distance  and  type  of 
work,  and  frequently  consumes  two  or  three  hours, — the  time  spent 
in  arranging  the  work  and  in  clearing  up,  and  the  expenditure  for 
gas,  heat,  equipment  and  damage.  It  is  hard,  too,  for  the  humane 
employer  who  believes  in  decent  wages  and  conditions,  but  who  is 
forced  to  compete  with  homework  and  child  labor. 


Wages 

That  the  employer's  adage  of  the  "poor  widow"  is  a  specious 
fabrication,  was  the  finding  of  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleek  who  in  1912 
studied  the  artificial  flower  industry  in  New  York  City.  More 
than  half  the  trade  was  found  to  be  carried  on  in  tenements  and 
nearly  half  the  horaeworkers  were  children  under  16;  10  per  cent 
were  under  8.  One  child  of  18  months  was  seen  learning  to  pick 
apart  the  leaves  ready  for  the  other  workers.  No  wonder  the  "poor 
widow"  is  not  found;  if  she  relied  upon  homework  she  would  starve 
indeed.  As  one  mother  said,  "Making  flowers  at  home  is  poor  work, 
especially  if  you  have  only  a  few  children  to  help  you." 

Prom  the  Massachusetts  Report  of  1914  on  Industrial  Home 
Work,  it  appears  that  the  large  majority  of  homeworkers  whose 
cases  were  examined  did  not  make  8  cents  an  hour.  One-fifth  of  the 
workers  were  under  14  (14  is  now  the  age  limit  for  beginning  home- 
work in  Massachusetts,  but  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation 
presents  great  difficulties).  The  children's  work  was  usually  done 
outside  school  hours,  and  greatly  impaired  their  strength  and  alertness 
of  mind.  Moreover,  although  a  license  is  required  for  all  tenements 
where  work  is  done  on  wearing  apparel,  more  than  one-half  the 
families  engaged  in  this  work  were  found  to  be  unlicensed.  The 
kitchen  was  usually  the  workroom,  whether  for  the  manufacture  of 
prophylactic  toothbrushes— with  the  machine  surrounded  by  flies. 
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apple-cores,  dirty  hands,  and  cooking  odors — for  finishing  clothes, 
or  for  stringing  tags.  The  perpetual  drive  in  homework  was  well 
expressed  by  one  mother  who  said ;  "Wemade  $42onemonth.  Will 
we  ever  be  able  to  do  that  again!" 

How  Can  the  Work  be  Regulated  ? 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee 
after  an  investigation  in  the  summer  of  1917  that  "Child  labor  in 
connection  with  tenement  work  was  common.  Experience  of  years 
has  proven  that  wherever  grown-ups  are  allowed  to  do  manufacturing 
in  tenement  living  rooms,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  children  from 
helping."  All  the  examples  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  any 
conformity  between  homework  and  the  law.  Take  the  factors  of 
poverty,  the  employer's  greed,  together  with  lack  of  knowledge  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  yon  wiU  pretty  surely  find 
children's  homework  in  its  worst  phases.  The  havoc  that  can  be 
wrought  in  a  short  time  when  opportunity  and  necessity  meet,  and 
when  changing  fashions  and  new  industries  create  new  fields  for  home 
employment  is  testified  to  by  all  the  investigations  that  have  been 
made.  For  example,  in  the  summer  of  1917  it  was  discovered  that 
numbers  of  army  uniforms  were  being  finished  in  New  York  ten©- 
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merits  under  most  insanitary  conditions.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  and  the  practise  was  soon  stopped,  but  the 
incident  shows  the  suddenness  with  which  new  problems  can  arise 
and  the  difficulty  under  the  present  system  of  controlling  them. 

The  federal  law  if  observed  would  prevent  the  work  of  children 
under  14  on  any  manufacture  for  interstate  traffic.  And  in  certain 
states  additional  attempts  at  regulation  of  local  manufacture  have 
been  made.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  forbidden  to  manufacture  wearing 
apparel  in  unlicensed  tenements;  but  in  the  investigation  of  1914 
more  than  one-half  the  families  working  on  apparel  had  no  license. 
Certain  states  prohibit  the  employment  of  persons  outside  the 
family,  specify  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  person 
working  in  a  tenement  room,  or  have  provisions  relating  to  sani- 
tation, diseases,  and  matters  of  inspection  and  registration.  New 
York  alone  requires  a  license  for  the  manufacture  of  any  article  what- 
soever and  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  food,  dolls,  dolls'  clothing, 
and  children's  wearing  apparel  in  tenements  and  apartments, — a  few 
out  of  the  many  disease-carrying  products  of  home  .manufacture. 
The  New  York  law  although  it  goes  further  than  other  state  laws 
is  still  only  a  beginning. 

. The  experiences  of  the  different  investigating  commissions  show 

'   that  as  usual  the  law  is  one  thing  and  the  observance  another.    In 

/    1913  there  were  13,000  licensed  tenements  in  New  York  City.    To 

I    inspect  these  houses  there  were  only  8  or  10  inspectors.     To  visit 

/     every  house  once  a  year  was  a  difficiilt  undertaking;    to  visit  them 

I     every  6  months  as  the  statute  requires  was  an  obvious  impossibility; 

I     but  to  inspect  them  frequently  and  thoroughly,  as  well  as  to  discover 

I      the  unlicensed  tenements  where  work  was  being  carried  on,  was 

l^wxply  not  to  be  thought  of.    The  Investigating  Commission  reported 

that  a  veritable  army  of  several  thousand  inspectors  was  needed, 

for,  "Even  when  a  tenement  is  inspected  once  or  twice  a  year,  the 

sanitary  conditions  can  so  change  in  two  hours,  two  days,  two  weeks 

or  two  months  as  to  make  it  a  totally  different  place  from  the  one 

granted  a  Ucense.    The  revoking  of  licenses  on  account  of  unsanitary 

conditions  becomes  a  farce  unless  an  inspector  camp  day  and  night 

on  the  doorsteps  of  each  house  for  which  a  Hcense  has  been  revoked. 

We  found  a  house  in  which  halls  and  stairways  were  so  dirty  that  the 

license  had  been  revoked  by  the  Department  of  Labor.     However, 

of  the  22  families  in  this  house,  8  were  working  on  feathers.    When 

the  investigator  walked  into  this  tenement,  the  housekeeper  was 

evidently  watching  to  give  warning  to  the  inmates.     She  followed 


the  investigator  and  asked  if  she  came  from  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment. On  receiving  a  negative  answer,  she  offered  no  objection  to 
the  investigator  going  through  the  house,  warning  her,  however,  to 
keep  away  from  the  top  floor,  because  a  man  there  had  'a  very  bad 


The  work  of  children  under  14  in  factories  is  prohibited  by  the 
federal  child  labor  law.  Children  lander  16  may  not  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  Although  the  law  applies  equally  to  homework, 
nevertheless  in  tenements  children  of  all  ages  work  for  unlimited 
hours  in  unregulated  and  unsanitary  conditions.  Experience  has 
shown  that  where  the  older  members  of  the  family  work  at  home  the 
children  are  almost  sure  to  help.  It  has  shown  as  well  that  the 
existing  licensing  system  does  not  regulate,  but  on  the  contrary 
gives  a  cover  of  legality  to  the  work.  Complete  and  universal 
prohibition  of  homework  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children  is  therefore 
the  only  efficient  means  of  preventing  child  labor  in  tenements.  It 
is  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  consumers,  the  workers,  and  all 
humane  employers  to  put  an  end  to  it  once  and  for  all.  The  habit 
of  monotonous  unskilled  work  is  one  of  the  most  impossible  to  break. 
What  child  labor  means  is  that  by  middle  age  the  worker  will  either 
be  broken  by  the  early  physical  burden  of  such  work,  or  that  he  will 
be  mentally  and  morally  unable  to  rise  to  anything  higher.  If  the 
children  are  not  given  as  children  the  chance  for  growth  and  edu- 
cation, they  will  be  inescapably  caught  and  held  as  so  many  cogs 
in  the  industrial  machine.  What  democracy  means  is  the  right  of 
every  one  to  existence  as  a  free  agent.  While  we  are  struggling  to 
sustain  democracy  it  devolves  upon  every  citizen  of  the  democracy 
to  see  that  in  his  own  country  these  rights  are  secured  for  children, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  pernicious  forms  of  child  labor,  in  its  effect 
upon  producer  and  consumer  alike,  is  made  as  obsolete  as  some  of 
the  other  forms  of  industrial  oppression. 


IDEAL  CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  HOME* 


Jessie  P.  Rich, 

Professor,  Home  Economics  Department,  University  of  Texas. 


In  this  paper  we  shall  attempt  to  show  not  what  labor  the 
child  can  perform  with  a  view  of  making  his  services  most  profit- 
able to  business  interests,  but  what  labor  will  be  most  conducive 
to  the  child's  own  best  development  and  the  welfare  of  society. 
As  the  health  and  character  of  the  future  citizens  are  vastly  more 
important  than  the  material  output  of  the  factories,  we  are 
interested  primarily  in  work  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and  are 
seeking  to  find  kinds  of  work  best  suited  to  develop  his  body,  mind 
and  character. 

Education  in  its  modem  theory  has  brought  forward  the 
child  as  a  being  to  be  educated  and  has  denied  the  subject  matter 
of  education  the  right  to  be  exploited  longer.  It  is  demanding 
that  all  capacities  of  the  child  shall  be  developed  to  the  end  of 
promoting  vigor,  health,  power,  knowledge,  goodness,  and  the 
ability  to  work.  To  this  end  it  would  have  the  schools  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  habits  and  skill,  teach  the  obligation  of  each 
individual  to  society,  and  the  importance  and  pleasure  of  personal 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  family  group.  It  concerns  itself, 
in  short,  with  the  development  of  the  child  as  a  whole  for  the  purpose 
of  making  him  not  only  good,  but,  as  Socrates  said,  "good  for 
something." 

This  new  educational  theory  is  based  on  scientific  study. 
Dr.  Donaldson  found  repeatedly  in  experimenting  on  cats,  that  when 
he  sealed  the  eyes  of  new-bom  kittens  with  paraffine  and  left  them 
sealed  for  fourteen  days,  these  kittens  never  had  as  strong  a  vision 
as  the  other  kittens  of  the  same  litter,  which  he  had  left  to  develop 
normally.    He  also  found  that  any  vision  in  the  kittens  with  sealed 


*  Reprinted  from  Child  Labor  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  May,  1914. 
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Here  is  a  farm  boy.  Johnnie  teases  his  father  regularly  every 
day  in  summer  to  go  fishing  a  few  hours,  but  his  father  says,  "No, 
you  must  help  Henry  with  the  work.  There  is  too  much  to  do." 
And  the  mother  rejoins,  "Yes,  John,  you  must  help  me  with  the 
wash."  Poorjohn!  He  is  up  at  five  o'clock;  does  the  chores ;  turns 
the  wringer,  and  pumps  the  water.  He  runs  the  feed-cutter  for  his 
father  to  the  tune,  "Keep  it  going,  Johnnie,  keep  it  going.  I  must 
get  out  of  the  south  field  this  afternoon."  Then  John  must  rush 
and  shell  the  com  for  the  night's  feeding  and  as  he  hurries  through  his 
work,  he  hears  the  ejaculation,  "The  wood  must  be  piled  before  dark." 
He  chops  and  piles  wood  from  three  to  six,  and  then  separates  the 
milk  while  his  mother  says,  "Come,  come,  Johnnie,  you  still  have 
the  chores  to  do."  No  wonder  at  night  John  falls  into  a  heavy  sleep 
and  dreams  of  the  comfort  of  the  city  and  determines  to  get  away. 
He  is  overworked,  seldom  rewarded,  never  encouraged. 

In  contrast,  there  is  the  home  where  wealth  and  luxury  exists 
for  the  adults,  but  where  the  children  often  starve  in  idleness.  We 
have  all  seen  William,  the  handsome  well-dressed  boy,  who  stands 
on  the  comer  at  Riverside  Drive  about  four  o'clock  each  day  and 
looks  about  wistfully,  hoping  that  "something  will  turn  up."  He  is 
tired  of  playing  on  the  asphalt  pavement  between  the  rows  of  brown- 


stone  fronts.  His  mother  is  having  company  or  has  gone  out  to  tea, 
or  is  resting  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  His  father  is  at  office  or  at 
the  club,  and  the  rugs  and  pillows  in  his  own  room  are  too  delicate 
for  the  boys  to  come  in  and  play  on.  Let  us  see  what  happens 
A  strange  boy  conies  by  and  offers  William  a  cigarette.  For  a  lack 
of  occupation,  he  is  interested  in  this  boy,  takes  a  cigarette,  asks 
him  how  to  light  it,  and  begins  to  smoke.  Also  he  accepts  the  invita- 
tion of  this  "rowdy"  to  come  down  a  few  blocks  and  play  with  the 
"gang."  This  begins  the  dissipation,  and  before  William  is  sixteen 
years  old,  his  idleness  has  developed  bad  habits  which  a  lifetime  can- 
not eradicate,  and  which  any  amount  of  repentance  can  never  imdo. 

How  is  it  with  the  child  in  the  comfortable  city  home? 

There  are  Mary  and  John,  who  wished  to  beautify  the  front 
yard.  John  was  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  digging  and  spading, 
and  Mary  was  to  do  the  light  work  of  weeding  and  planting.  They 
had  two  flower-beds,  12  by  4  feet.  They  laid  them  off  with  great 
care,  dug  them  early  in  the  spring,  and  discussed  with  father  and 
mother  the  best  things  to  plant.  They  sent  to  Washington  for 
bulletins  on  soil  preparation  and  seed  planting.  They  tested  and 
planted  their  seed.  They  cared  for  their  plants  and  watered  them. 
When  the  plants  blossomed,  Mary  each  day  arranged  flowers  for  the 
dining-room  and  for  father's  office.  John  carried  bouquets  to  the 
cripple  children's  hospital.  Each  worked  on  an  average  of  one  and 
a  half  hours  daily.  Both  were  delighted  with  the  work  and  result 
and  determined  next  year  to  have  another  garden. 

Across  the  road  from  these  children  twelve-year  old  Tim  lived. 
His  parents  neglected  to  give  him  an  after  school  job.  He  wanted 
to  do  something,  and  answered  a  "Boy  Wanted"  ad  at  the  Western 
Union  office.  Between  the  hours  of  four  and  seven  he  carried  mes- 
sages. It  was  stimulating  work.  He  came  and  went  continually, 
often  to  brilliantly  lighted  houses  and  gambling  halls.  He  was  often 
in  touch  with  mysterious  situations  and  secretive  intrigue.  It  was 
new  to  him;  it  was  stimulating.  He  was  impressionable  and  un- 
trained. His  home  had  a  big  yard  and  garden.  His  mother  kept 
chickens  that  they  might  have  fresh  eggs  for  the  table,  but  a  yard- 
man was  hired  to  look  after  it  all. 

In  another  home  we  see  Persis,  a  twelve-year  old  girl.  She 
has  some  talent  in  music,  and  wishing  to  make  some  money  with 
which  to  take  lessons,  determines  to  make  it  herself.  She  experi- 
mented and  found  a  good  variety  of  peanuts  and  a  reliable  method 
of  preparing  salted  nuts.  Her  peanuts  have  become  known  and  she 
U 


sells  all  she  can  prepare  in  the  one  hour  daily  set  aside  for  that 
purpose.  She  nets  about  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  an  amount 
sufficient  to  accompHsh  her  end  and  give  her  one  dollar  spending 
money  per  week.  A  splendid  plan  for  learning  thrift,  value  of  money, 
and  independence. 

It  is  obvious  many  parents  know  little  of  the  nature  of  work 
needed  by,  or  suited  to,  their  children.  It  is  still  work  because  there 
is  work  to  be  done,  not  because  certain  selected  work  is  educational. 
So  often  it  is  all  work  or  all  play,  not  a  fine  use  of  each  activity. 
The  instances  indicate  that  work  has  been  demanded  which  resulted 
largely  in  fatigue  and  discouragement;  or  work  has  been  allowed 
away  from  the  guidance  of  the  home  and  undesirable  associations 
have  been  inevitably  formed;  or  work  has  been  denied,  and  resulting 
idleness  has  reaped  its  reward.  Notice,  however,  the  children  who 
engaged  in  excellent  types  of  constructive  work  where  real  problems 
were  involved.  They  were  continually  making  new  discoveries  and 
establishing  good  habits.  The  occupations  gave  clearer  under- 
standing of  industry;  and  in  one  instance  legitimate  money  return 
resulted,  fn  many  ways  the  work  delighted  and  educated  the 
workers. 

No  definite  scientific  experiments  have  been  performed  to 
indicate  the  best  kind  of  work  for  a  given  child  at  a  given  age;  nor 
has  a  measure  for  the  most  beneficial  amount  of  work  been  estab- 
lished. A  study  of  the  problem  indicates  that  children  need  work 
as  they  need  food  and  that  this  work  shoidd  be  constructive.  It 
should  give  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  should  contribute 
in  some  way  to  the  welfare  of  the  family  group  and  free  the  children 
from  being  mere  parasites.  It  should  teach  the  value  and  joy  of 
labor,  and  to  accomplish  its  best  results,  it  must  be  performed  under 
the  guidance  of  father,  mother,  or  some  trusted  person.  The  con- 
tention that  the  activities  have  all  been  taken  from  the  home  and 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  children  to  do  is  not  based  on  fact. 
A  great  deal  of  the  drudgery  of  the  home  is  gone,  but  at  no  time 
in  our  history  has  there  been  greater  promise  that  the  home  will  work 
out  its  own  problems,  and  that  our  people  through  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  principle  of  economic  living  will  encourage  those 
activities  in  the  home  which  will  conduce  to  its  highest  cultural  and 
practical  efficiency - 

The  school  more  and  more  will  teach  things  in  their  relation  to 
life,  for  this  is  true  culture.  Compulsory  education  laws  wiU  keep 
children  in  school,  and  these  better  trained  fathers  and  mothers  will 


more  adequately  provide  for  their  offspring.  The  children  will  no 
longer  be  sent  forth  to  toil  for  others  or  be  brought  up  in  idleness. 
The  home  will  understand  the  educational  necessity  of  work  as  well 
as  play,  and  will  allow  each  child  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  his  family  group  and  provide  for  his  best  development 
through  the  performance  of  a  desirable  amount  of  daily  constructive 
wcpk  under  proper  guidance  and  direction.  The  cliild  will  not  be 
exploited  because  of  his  ability  to  work,  nor  will  his  capacity  for 
-ftiture  work  be  dwarfed  because  of  delayed  or  misdirected  stimulation. 


TUB     WORK     OF     THE    NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE    IS 
SUPPORTED   ENTIRELY   BY    VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND   MEMBERSHIPS 

$100,000  Is  Needed  This  Year.    JOIN  US! 


V.  EvERiT  Macy,  Treasurer, 

National  Child  Labor  Committee, 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 

I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a.__ member  of 

the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  enclose  $ 

as  my  contribution. 

Send  me  your  quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin  free,  addressed  as 
follows : 
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wA  tiftfi  y/JTJ:  :r.  '->:;ir'.h  of  '.V'jrk  '.o  enable  ^^^  ;o  ;:io- 
'/r  'A':-;//-//.:/!  M'/.^>.-r.     H<-  v/av  ■ir.i:!  -or  h5.=  Age  bu:  in 


;/j'»»fi;»l'7  m-yiiv-A  h\m  ii-;  (^-a-.h  Hoy  in  hi.H  Shop  at  a 
W('ii»  ■/  of  (''/<iF  i)>i\hiT'.  i^rr  V.'<<-k,  v/hith  Airount  was  duly 
tiirn'-'l  O'/ir  1/>  tdt;  (''f/T  WmIh-a-A  W'Ahi^  ever.- Saturday 
Sii/)it,,  '  WiMi  Jijyil'^w^i;  t/>  t.bir  aut,h(/r-  -as  in  other  fables 
t,(«-  tvii'lcti'-y  t/(  i^ufnUiii'/j:  i«  irr'r.iraibi';.; 

'flu-  ■vi.ory  'lid  not,  f.UiUt  v/hat  hap[x.-ncd  to  the 
f1ii'l<'/  (Joy  in  JifUrr  yari  whcthf.-r  he  became  a  mer- 
(■(ijitjl,  |injj''(-  or  ;i  corivici,,  iml  nev(;rtheless  it  made  a 
profound  irnprr'.cion  upotr  JviiKetn;  who  determined  to 
ctiiiil/ii.c  t.litii  i-xiitiniU:  lurd  Hh.'qx:  his  destiny  in  accordance  with 
tin'  ini'Mio'l  liti  cfTcrtivcly  fulvm-atj;d  by  this  pubHshing  firm.  Papa 
iiriif  Mmtiniii  <!.  Kecdy  wen-  just  as  enthusiastic  as  Eugene  when 
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Arkansas  £aciyfr>-  at  fin-e  dofEars  per  wede-  Ha^-ing  aEjsocted  tferos^ 
Mt  r«»C«ia&'j«y  ^jTSsana  aad  moooKs  rcetoE^raaws  lise  Tapors  of  besxrJ. 
smd  ltarpetiia«ft  'xl,  tie  WAtnt  scfciiect  to  ^ddincas  and  at  tfet  esid  « 
a  year  iraa  SKffEmrii^  «^/crd!v  finnt  cen^^ral  dkcartances.  cnrvza  and 
ettfihariit.  Tht  encn-achsrjenti  rA  iadnstrial  disease  made  Mr.  and 
Mfs,  O-  Reedy  wvAsy  iHfAit  the  po^ible  ocoseqtieiKxs  orf  contimi- 
tn;;  VM^ent  m  the  (acr^xy,  as  tbe  duld  was  but  tbe 
^^ucli'jw  'A  hia  ffirmer  self  and  the^'  fdt  it  would  be 
itnm.%  t^j  mk  IcHUng  the  gioose  that  laid  the  ^den  egg. 
A.*!  w'yfn  a%  he  was  eight  yeais  cJd  they  moved  to 
f>k!ahfxna  and  ;^<  him  up  in  business  as  a  street  beggar, 
after  having  o'^n.^ted  the  law  c€  that  Commonwealth 
which  f(,enerfjusiy  sa;.-s  that  a  child  who  begs  in  the  street 
h  ncit  t/^  be  con.^idere^l  neglected  unless  he  be  und^  e^ht 
y<;ar3  erf  age.  They  hoped  the  out-door  exercise  would 
mi/n  n.-st'/TC  Euge-nc's  health,  but  after  many  months  of  exposure 
he  failer]  U>  <:xhilAt  the  expected  sjinptoms  of  improvement.  At 
lenffth,  tbrfAii^h  the  inffuence  of  a  great  man  of  that  State,  whose 
intcreKt  ha*]  li««n  ar'Aise^l  by  his  fjitiable  condition,  he  was  elevated 
tft  the  exaltwl  rank  of  i>a^e  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Although  nine  years  of  age  it  wasn't  necessary  for  Eugene  to 
bfjthcr  atxjut  attending  schfxjl  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  Con- 
gress luwl  thfAightfulIy  provided  against  .'iuch  a  contingency  in  its 
chil'l  lalxrt-  law.  This  act  declares,  "No  child  under  fourteen  years 
lA  age  shall  Ix:  employed  in  the  District  of 
Ojlumlria  in  any  work  ix-Tformerl  for  wages  or 
other  cfrt7irx.-nsation  during  school  hours  or  at 
night,  provided  however,  that  this  law  shall  not 
apply  to  children  employed  in  the  service  of  j 
the  Senate,"  Congress  enacted  this  provision 
that  it  might  tx;  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  saying,  "Thou  art  wearied  in  the  greatness  of 
thy  way." 

ICugene  served  the  Senate  faithfully  and  well,  while  his  papa 
enjoyed  the  em(jlument  of  his  ofSce.  But  the  paleness  ne'er  for- 
sook his  cheek  nor  did  his  frame  grow  strong.  His  doting  parents 
were   convinced   he  had  hook-worm  and  arranged  to  administer 


the  judge  yesterday  and  told  him  how  splendidly  I  get  along  in  my 
studies,  and  my  manager  gave  bond  to  guarantee  my  schooling, 
good  health  and  moral  surroundings.  My  education  is  so  thorough 
■ — ^papa  is  my  instructor.  I  love  to  study  the  derivation  of  words. 
When  our  company  was  playing  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  ^ 
month  I  learned  the  word  "polygamy";  papa  said  it 
was  a  common  trait  among  the  people  there  and  meant 
"kicking  about  the  city"^from  the  Greek  word  polis 
and  the  French  word  gambiller.  Words  arc  such  delight- 
fully fascinating  things,  don't  you  think  so?"  and  with  i 
a  precise  theatrical  bow,  a  hectic  flush  and  a  hacking  " 
cough,  Eugene  hitrricd  away  to  a  rehearsal. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  company  disbanded  and 
the  Reedys  were  compelled  to  seek  employment  else- 
where for  their  versatile  offspring,  now  greatly  reduced  in 
physique  by  the  ravages  of  neurosis.  The  final  performance  had 
been  given  in  a.  New  Jersey  town  where  the  little  family  now 
found  itself  stranded.  Again  it  was  a  government  publication  that 
pointed  the  way  to  relief;  the  U.  S.  Census  says,  "The  mineral 
wealth  of  New  Jersey  constitutes  one  of  its  greatest  resources, 
and  since  the  earliest  days  of  its  history  has  exerted  a  marked 
influence  over  its  general  industrial  development."  They  noted  in 
the  statutes  of  the  state  that  since  the  earliest  days  of  its  history 
some  marked  influence  had  apj)arently  been  exerted  over  the  child 
labor  law  as  affecting  these  mineral  resources  because  the  age  limit 
for  emplo\"ment  in  mines  was  only  twelve 
years.  And  Eugene  was  just  that  old!  It  did 
not  require  a  remarkably  acute  sense  of  hear- 
ing to  observe  that  Opportunity  was  thunder- 
ing at  the  door.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Reedy  were 
not  slow  to  act  under  such  circumstances, 
and  their  son  was  soon  serving  as  water-boy 
in  a  zinc  mine. 

Eugene  bore  patiently  his  burden  of  neu- 
riKsis,  anaemia,  tuberculosis,  eiiphoria  and  cerebral  disturbances,  but 
ill  spile  of  Nature's  efforts  his  iron  constitution  was  ^-ielding,  and 
one  day  a  little  eugenic  !n\-alid  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  There 
istrt  room  for  eon\'alescx'nts  in  the  free  wards  of  such  institutions 
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THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  ANNA  ROCHESTER. 

The  eight-hour  day  has  been  so  widely  recognized  as  the  normal 
working  day  for  adtdts  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  limit  for 
working  children  are  almost  beyond  discussion.  But  to  those 
who  are  weighing  the  merits  of  the  eight-hour  regulations  contained 
in  the  Palmer  Federal  Child  Labor  Bill  and  in  child  labor  bills  now 
pending  before  state  legislatures,  we  offer  a  brief  review  of  existing 
statutes,  their  reasons  and  advantages,  together  with  the  practical 
experience  of  industrial  states  which  have  already  restricted  to 
eight  hours  the  working  day  of  children. 

The  Normal  Day. 

In  the  majority  of  skilled  trades,  the  eight-hour  day  has  for 
years  been  the  recognized  standard,  and  **  overtime"  beyond  this 
limit  has  received  special  compensation.  In  line  with  this  tendency 
are  the  statutes  of  some  half  dozen  states  which  provide  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day^s  work  unless  otherwise  specified  by 
contract.  Ten  other  states  limit  the  work  of  convicts  to  eight 
(or  less)  per  day.  More  significant  are  the  increasing  nimiber 
of  states  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  public  employees  to  eight  a 
day  without  overtime  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Their  pro- 
visions vary  greatly,  applying  in  some  cases  only  to  persons  employed 
directly  by  the  State  or  by  municipalities  and  in  other  cases  to  all 
persons  employed  on  contracts  for  the  government.  The  law 
covering  federal  employees  is  fairly  comprehensive  and  shows  that 
Congress  has  definitely  accepted  the  principle  that  eight  hours 
constitute  a  normal  day's  work  for  adults.  (See  Table  II 
following,  p.  12.) 

Health. 

There  is  another  type  of  state  laws  fixing  an  eight-hour  day 
for   adults  in   certain   specified   occupations.    Arkansas,   Nevada, 
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feeding  material  to  a  machine  and  sitting  in  one  posttire  for  hours  at  a 
time;  to  the  case  of  a  boy  handling  small  articles  of  manufacture,  having 
'  perhaps  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  remove  them  from  one  machine  to 
another  close  by,  or  to  perform,  in  the  standing  position,  a  set  of  move- 
ments with  rapidity  but  involving  no  test  of  strength.  Such  work  com- 
monly develops  quickness  of  eye  and  dexterity  of  fingers.  It  is  certainly 
not  looked  upon  as  involving  physical  strain  of  any  account.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  standing  and  sitting  are  possible  only  by  active 
muscular  work,  and,  when  prolonged,  have  connected  with  them  the 
disadvantage  of  permitting  but  little  change  of  activity  to  other  muscles. 
Under  these  circtunstances  the  tissues  yield  under  unrelieved  strain;  the 
leg  and  trunk  muscles  become  excessively  fatigued  and  compel  the  assump- 
tion for  relief  of  fatdty  postures  which  finally  take  the  place  of  the  normal 
and  leave  the.  child  more  or  less  deformed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Standing  occupa- 
tions involve  the  feet  and  legs  in  greatest  strain,  and  more  especially  the 
feet.  In  consequence  we  see  developing,  during  the  adolescent  years, 
that  condition  known  as  flat  foot.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Lateral  curvature  of  tihe 
spine  is  frequently  seen  in  girls  who  have  been  engaged  in  sitting 
occupations  during  the  developmental  period.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Such  a  severe 
degree  of  lateral  curvature  adds  greatly  to  the  likelihood  of  developing 
pulmonary  consumption.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  remoter  effect  of  the  deformity 
upon  the  pelvis  of  the  girls  I  need  only  mention  to  the  extent  of  saying 
that  ♦  ♦  ♦  this  has  always  been  recognized  by  medical  men  as  of 
potentially  serious  influence  upon  the  maternal  function." 

Approximately  100,000  children  under  16  are  now  working 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  factories  and  mills  of  the  United 
States.* 

Recreation,  Study  and  Efficiency. 

Involved  in  these  physical  effects  are  others  disastrous  alike 
to  the  child  and  to  industry.  The  complaint  that  workers  as  a  class 
are  apathetic,  stupid,  incompetent,  and  generally  inefficient,  is 
repeated  so  often  by  certain  employers  that  one  might  fancy  the 
entire  race  was  degenerating.  But  wouldn't  you  be  apathetic  if 
you  were  chronically  tired?  Wouldn't  you  be  stupid  if  your  work 
consumed  so  many  hours  that  you  had  Uttle  or  no  time  for  recreation? 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  And  suppose  you 
were  strong  enough  in  body  and  in  will  to  keep  your  interest  and 


*  99,387  factory  workers  under  16  years  in  states  having  no  eight  hour  law  for  children, 
U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures,  1909  (based  on  employers'  reports). 


Eight  Hours  for  Children  Only. 

The  most  popular  objection  to  the  eight  hour  day  for  children 
has  been  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  employ  children  eight 
hours  in  a  plant  where  adults  work  a  longer  day.  Overwhelming 
evidence  from  manufacturers  proves  that  this  assertion  is  without 
foundation. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  grotmds  for  this  objection  to  the 
eight  hour  day,  a  special  investigation  was  made  by  an  agent  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  three  states,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  New  York,  where  an  eight  hour  day  for  children  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years.  Information  was  sought  in  factories 
representing  the  industries  in  which  the  largest  nimibers  of  children 
were  employed.  It  was  found  that  children  were  employed  eight 
hours  at  the  same  kinds  of  work  at  which  they  had  been  employed 
before  the  law  went  into  effect,  while  the  adults  continued  to  work 
for  longer  hours.  With  practical  unanimity  employers  reported 
that  they  had  found  no  difficulty  in  readjusting  schedules  to  obey 
the  law.  The  eight  hour  day  for  children  has  not  been  even  tem- 
porarily a  handicap  upon  business,  and  no  cases  of  failure  or  removal 
from  the  state  have  resulted.  On  the  contrary,  the  industries 
involved  have  steadily  grown. 

Every  textile  and  garment  factory  in  northern  Ohio  has  enlarged 
its  plant  and  increased  its  business  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
in  1908.  The  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills,  which  had  complained 
most  about  the  handicap  the  law  would  put  upon  the  textile  indus- 
tries, have  enlarged  their  plant  until  now,  as  the  superintendent 
expressed  it,  "Some  of  our  buildings  are  about  a  mile  away."  The 
N.  J.  Rich  Co.  and  the  Northern  Blanket  Co.  have  also  increased 
their  plants,  and  not  a  single  textile  mill  or  shoe  factory  claimed 
that  it  was  being  driven  out  of  business.  In  New  York  State  where 
the  law  went  into  effect  in  1907,  the  Census  of  1910  shows  a  30 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  value  of  the  products  in  the  textile  indus- 
tries since  1904. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  was  that  wherever 
the  eight  hour  law  had  limited  their  capacity  for  production  at  all, 
they  have  since  made  it  up  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 
In  Ohio  fifteen  out  of  twenty-one  manufacturers  in  the  textile 
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interested  in  the  movement  and  am  a  subscriber  to  the  National 
Committee."  (Mr.  Hilles,  President,  Samuel  Tatum  Specialty  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.) 

"The  law  has  been  no  handicap.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  No 
child  should  work  more  than  eight  hours."  (Mr.  W.  H.  Morelock, 
President,  Morelock  Manufacturing  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  35  employes.) 

"The  law  is  a  good  thing  and  has  not  handicapped  our  business  at 
all.  We  have  had  a  great  increase  in  the  last  few  years."  (Mr.  Capp, 
Jr.j  President,  Jacksonville  Woolen  Mills,  Jacksonville,  111.,  350 
employes.) 

"The  law  is  a  good  thing.  Children  under  sixteen  ought  not  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  I  wotdd  hate  to  see  them  go  back 
to  the  old  way.  It  puts  us  to  some  inconvenience  because  they  do  not 
work  full  time  and  we  have  to  employ  more  children  than  formerly,  but 
it  has  not  handicapped  us  in  a  business  way,  or  made  any  difference." 
(Mr.  Ziock,  President,  Rockford  Mitten  and  Hosiery  Co.,  Rockford,  111., 
434  employees.) 

"That  talk  about  moving  out  of  the  state  because  of  the  child  labor 
law  is  bosh."     (Superintendent,  Pearl  Knitting  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.) 

"There  has  been  no  handicap.  These  laws  are  a  good  thing."  (Mr. 
Armatdt,  Owner,  New  Hartford  Knitting  Co.,  Capron,  N.  Y.,  120 
employees.) 

"There  was  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  law,  but  it  has  been 
no  great  hindrance.  I  think  manufacturers  ought  to  sacrifice  a  little 
profit  to  make  working  conditions  better.  I  believe  the  law  is  a  good 
thing."     (Mr.  Irwin  Krohn,  Krohn-Fechheimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.) 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  claim  that  the  eight  hour  law  will  ruin 
business.  It  is  a  good  thing  and  hasn't  hurt  us  at  all.  I  am  in  favor  of 
all  this  progressive  legislation."  (Mr.  Liebling,  Northern  Ohio  Blanket 
Co.,  300  employes.) 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  law.  I  have  children  of  my  own  and 
I  wotddn't  want  them  to  go  to  work  in  a  factory.  If- children  do  have  to 
work  they  ought  not  to  work  more  than  eight  hours."  (Mr.  Noyes, 
Noyes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ohio.) 

"No,  it  has  been  no  handicap  to  our  business.  I  approve  of  the  law. 
No  legitimate  industry  needs  to  work  children  more  than  eight  hours." 
(Mr.  Paul  Bennett,  Paxil  Bennett  Paper  Box  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  35 
employees.) 

The  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  glass  factories  in  the  United 
States  said  that  his  company  was  not  opposed  to  the  law  and  that  their 
industry  was  not  handicapped  by  it. 
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law  of  1913  had  been  in  operation  three  months  5,000  working 
certificates  had  been  issued  in  Lowell,  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River 
alone,  while  there  are  only  5,400  children  under  16  in  these  cities. 

TABLE    L 
States  With  the  Eight  Hour  Law  for  Minors. 

ARIZONA. — ^Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  girls  18,  boys  16,  any  gainful 
occupation.     (1912). 

Eight  hours  a  day  and  66  hours  a  week,  all  females  in  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, confectionery  stores,  bakeries,  laundries,  hotels,  restaurants 
and  telegraph  or  telephone  ofl&ces  or  exchanges  employing  three  or  more* 
females;  mercantile  establishments,  confectionery  stores  and  bakeries, 
working  only  six  days  a  week,  may  employ  females  10  hours,  one  of  the 
six  days.     (1913). 

CALIFORNIA.— Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week: 

1.  Minors  under  18,  any  employment.      (1913). 

2.  Females  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, laundry,  hotel,  public  lodging  house,  apartment  house,  hospital, 
place  of  amusement,  restaurant,  telegraph  or  telephone  establishment  or 
office,  by  any  express  or  transportation  establishment.     (1911,  1913). 

COLORADO.— Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week: 

1.  Minors  under  16,  all  gainful  occupations.     (1911). 

2.  Females  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish- 
ments, laundry,  hotel  or  restaurant. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.— Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  minors  under  16  in 
employments  prohibited  to  minors  under  14.    (1908). 

ILLINOIS. — Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  minors  under  16,  any  gainful 
occupation.  (1903). 

INDIANA. — Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  minors  under  16,  any  gainful  occu- 
pation except  farm  work  and  domestic  service.  (9  hours  a  day,  54  a 
week,  with  consent  of  parents.)    (1911). 

KANSAS. — Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  minors  under  16  in  occupations  for- 
bidden to  14,  and  in  distribution  of  merchandise  or  messages.     (1909). 

MARYLAND. — Eight  hours  a  day,  if  any  part  of  the  work  falls  between  10 
P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.,  all  females  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile, 
printing,  bajdng,  latmdering  establishments. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  minors  under  16  in  occupa- 
tions forbidden  under  14.     (1913). 

MINNESOTA. — Eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  minors  under  16  in  any  gainful 
occupations.   (1912). 
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2.  All  persons  in  mines,  laundries,  furnace  men  in  smelters,  oper- 
ating engineers,  firemen,  or  switchboard  operators  in  electric 
light  and  power  plants,  and  all  workers  in  fourteen  other  speci- 
fied dangerous  occupations. 

CALIFORNIA. — Eight  hours  a  day,  forty-eight  a  week,  for  females  in  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  hotel  or  res- 
taurant, telegraph  or  telephone  establishment  or  office,  or  by  any  express 
or  transportation  company,  in  pubUc  lodging  houses,  apartment  houses, 
hospitals,  and  places  of  amusement. 
Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  All  persons  in  mines  and  smelters.   (Constitutionality  of  this  law 

upheld:     Ex  parte   Martin,  Supreme  Court,   California,    106 
Pacific  Report,  p.  235). 

3.  Legal  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

COLORADO. — Eight  hours  a  day,  forty-eight  a  week,  for  females  in  manufac- 
turing, mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments,  laimdry,  hotel  or 
restaurant. 

Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  All  persons  in  smelters,  mines  and  blast  furnaces,  and  eight  other 

specified  dangerous  occupations. 

CONNECTICUT.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  Mechanics  in  state  institutions. 

2.  Railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  engaged  in  spacing 

trains. 

3.  Legal  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

DELAWARE. — Eight  hours  a  day,  public  employees  in  Wilmington. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. — Eight  hours  a  day,  laborers  on  public  works. 
HAWAII. — Eight  hours  a  day,  laborers  on  public  works. 

IDAHO. — Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  manual  laborers  employed  by  the  day  on  public  works,  except 
agricultural  and  domestic. 

2.  All  persons  in  mines  and  smelters,  ore  reduction  works,  stamp 

mills,  etc. 

ILLINOIS. — Eight  hours  a  day,  legal  day's  work  (except  agricultural)  unless 

otherwise  agreed. 

INDIANA. — Eight  hours  a  day,  legal  day's  work   (except  agricultural  and 

domestic)  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

KANSAS. — Eight  hours  a  day,  laborers  on  public  works,  except  in  cities  owning 

municipal  light  and  water  plants. 
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KENTUCKY. — Eight  hours  a  day,  laborers  on  public  works. 

LOUISIANA. — ^Eight  hours  a  day,  stationary  firemen  in  certain  establishments. 

MARYLAND.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  Females  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile,  printing, 

baking,  laundering  establishment,  if  any  part  of  the  work 
comes  before  6  A.  M.  or  after  10  P.  M. 

2.  All  laborers  on  public  works  in  Baltimore. 

3.  Railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  engaged  in  spacing 

trains. 

MASSACHUSETTS. — Eight  hours  a  day,  all  persons  employed  by  common- 
wealth or  counties.  Local  option  on  eight-hour  day  for  cities  and  towns. 
State  contracts  for  printing  to  be  awarded  on  an  eight  hour  basis. 

MINNESOTA. — Eight  hours  a  day,  all  manual  laborers  on  public  works  (ex- 
cept agricultural). 

MISSOURI.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  persons  in  mines  (declared  constitutional,  26  Supreme  Court, 

Rep.  749),  railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  em- 
ployed in  spacing  trains. 

2.  Legal  day's  work  (except  labor  employed  by  the  month  or  farm 

labor)  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

MONTANA. — ^Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works,  including  irrigation. 

2.  All  persons  in  mines,  smelters,  and  railroad  tunnels. 

NEBRASKA. — Eight  hours  a  day,  skilled  labor  employed  by  cities  of  the  first 

class. 

NEVADA.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  All  persons  in  mines,  surface  men  at  mines,  smelters,  ore-reducing 

works,  cement  and  plaster  mills  (with  exceptions),  railroad 
telegraph  and  telephone  operators  engaged  in  spacing  trains. 

NEW  JERSEY. — Eight  hours  a  day,  laborers  on  public  works  and  in  manufac- 
ture within  the  state  of  goods  bought  by  the  state. 

MEXICO. — ^Eight  hours  a  day,  laborers  on  public  works. 

TORK.^— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works,  including  mechanics  in  state  insti- 
tutions. 

2.  Railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  engaged  in  spacing 
trains. 

8.    Legal  day's  work  (except  agricultural  and  domestic)  unless  other- 
wise agreed. 
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OHIO. — ^Eight  hours  a  day,  forty-eight  a  week,  all  laborers  on  public  works 
(declared  constitutional,  8  C.  C.  Rep.  658,  667). 

Eight  hours  a  day,  legal  day's  work  for  all  laborers  in  mechanical, 
manufacturing  or  mining  business  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

OKLAHOMA.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  All  persons  in  mines. 

OREGON. — ^Eight  hours  a  day,  forty-eight  a  week: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  All  persons  in  mines. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  Hoisting  engineers  in  mines. 

3.  Legal  day's  work  (except  agricultural  and  service  by  year,  month, 

or  weet),  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

PORTO  RICO. — ^Eight  hours  a  day,  all  laborers  on  public  works. 

TEXAS.— Eight  hours  a  day. 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works  (except  convicts). 

2.  Railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  employed  in  spacing 

trains. 

UTAH.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

L     All  laborers  on  public  works  including  penal  institutions. 
2,     All   persons  in  mines  and   smelters    (declared   constitutional  for 
smelters,  14  U.  Rep.  71,  96;    18  Supreme  Court,  Rep.  383). 

WASHINGTON.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  Females   in    mechanical    or   mercantile   establishments,    laundry, 

hotel  or  restaurant  (canneries  excepted). 

2.  All    laborers    on  public   works   (no  emergency  exemption    where 

other  labor  can  be  substituted  for  labor  that  has  completed 
eight  hours). 

3.  All  persons  in  mines. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  Railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  engaged  in  spacing 

trains  (with  exemptions). 

WISCONSIN. — Eight  hours  a  day,  fifty-five  a  week,  females  when  any  part  of 
the  work  comes  between  8  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M. 
Eight  hours  a  day: 

1.  All  laborers  on  public  works. 

2.  Railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  employed  in  spacing 

trains. 

3.  Legal  day's  work  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments 

unless  otherwise  agreed. 
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WTOMniG. — Kght  boms  a  daji 

1.  AS  laboiErs  on  public  wodcs. 

2.  AU  peisoas  in  nat^s,  sanAxm.  stamp  mOs,  etc. 
DHTTBD  STATES.— Ei(ht  hours  a  day: 

1.  Afl  piAlic  contracts  with  the  United  SUtes,  District  of  CoIttmbU. 

cs'  any  of  the  territoiies. 

2.  Employees  in  the  Gov^enunBat  Printiag  Office,  letter  carriers  to 

city  deliveries,  mafl  derks  in  first  and  second  class  post  offices. 

3,  Laborers  on  inigatioo  works,  rivers  and  harbors. 

4,  Laborers  on  array  and  na^-y  constructioii,  repair,  and  on  materials 

purchased  for  use  in  army  and  navy. 


TABLE    m. 


Laws  limiting  Hours  of  Work  of  Prisoners  to  Eight 
or  Less  Per  Day. 

Hours  Filed  at  Six  Per  Day. 

HEVADA. — County     convicts;      when     weather 

permits R.  S.  1913.  Sec.  7019. 

HEW   MEXICO, — County  prisoners;     between   9 

and  4  P.  M Laws  of  1909.  C.  89. 

Hours  Fixed  at  Eight  Per  Day, 

COLORADO,— Misdemeanants Laws  of  1911,  C.  130. 

DELAWARE.— Between  8  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M R.  S.  1893,  Page  42tt.  Sm.6. 

FLORIDA.— Not  less  than  8,  or  more  than  10. . .  -R-  S.  1906,  Art.  6.  Soo.  4138, 

IDAHO.— County  prisoners R.  S.  1901,  Sec.  6943. 

MINHESOTA.— No  convict  to  labor  more  than 

S  hours  per  day  at  stone  work R- S.  1905,  C.  105,  Sec.  6468. 

NEW  YORK Prison  Law  1900,  Art.  171. 

PEMNSYLVAHIA.— County  prisoners R.  S,  1909.  Page  5622.  Sao.  1. 

UTAH K.  S.  1907.  Sec.  2263. 

WISCOMSIN Laws  of  1909,  C.  388. 

(From  The  Caged  Man,  by  E.  Stagg  Whitio,   Ph.  D.    Proeccdinga  of  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the  City  of  New  York.  July,  1913.) 
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DTTER  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 


BY  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 


General  Secretary,  NatioiMl  Child  Labor  Committee 


Storii's  of  tho  loy:islative  oaiupiutrii3  in 
nm.  ill  suiU'si  whciv  opposition  was  most 
.litivo  wo  u  111  lu»  t*ar  iiioro  in  tons  ting  to  tlu' 
jriMieral  roailiT,  luit  tor  stvioiis  stiidoiits  Uo- 
siriiiK  iiti  auilu'iitu*  nv<»r\l  a  so! uo what  ilo- 
laiKnl  aiiaUsi'^  ot  tho  ohanp"^  stvimsl  in 
thirty  staU'<  wiM,  it  i"^  boliovoU  ho  ot*  irroator 

Tho  oiirht-hour  Jay,  oxoUisii-n  ot  all  ohil- 
ilri'n  t'n.»ai  ni^ht  wv»rk  and  troni  .vvupa- 
tioiis  Jangorous  to  lito  or  linih,  an«l  the 
olinnnativ»n  ot  all  minor  boys  from  tho 
ni>;hc  mosson^or  sorvioo  havo  Uvn  the  main 
ohjivtivo  points  ot  tho  Nari-'iial  Thill 
Labor  1'onunitt^.v's  loj;i>Ia:ivo  oamnaiirn. 
Wo  havo  aU.*  ainuML  os^voially  thro'ju'h  oo- 
oporati-'n  wiriv  sea  to  and  looal  o-'n;:nl-:..v<, 
».-i<ns\:mors'  u-airuos,  womon's  oliil  ■?,  a::-! 
othor  a:;i:'.ou<,  '•'  dovolop  ^lii--';i:li  »■::  rho 
v.'t'::r.'.v>  a  !vo-  :■  v  :Mton.sc  in  o'*:«'".0".':  Ihw 
oiitorooir-.i.::  a!-l  '.:•>  ^'lo  rtvisi  !l  '•:  ■.  il  '.oa- 
ti>!ial    !tio!h'.i<    :i--..l   ■'pr:'r':\:iii'i^<    :•    :n.;ou 

Uw.*  -r  :''.roo  :;r""r's  ■■:  sM'.s  in  wM-'i 
rp  .  I  v. ''■!.»  T'l-.i:*:' •■.:  »i:  .vizir'^v-i  \v:.  :■■;  ».'rF''i"''0'l 
'A  L  !  so'.'Vi'  '  ■  .••  vMVi  '■".i.-  T'-'  •  ':•]<  •:  -::!< 
N«.'ar   w:*l'.    : '"rr:  v  -i^r'-'itr-is. 
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A.::-  !.:mi":s. 
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incuts :  Missouri,  a  niiie-liuiir  day  ami  a  flfty- 
four-hour  wtH.*lv  for  all  females;  Utah,  fifty- 
ftnir-hour  week  for  boys  under  fourteen  and 
iiirls  muler  sixteen:  North  Carolina  reduced 
the  working  hours  of  ohihlren  from  sixty-six 
t«»  sixty  i>er  week  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments: (Jeorjria  redurcni  the  working 
ht»nrs  from  sixty-six  to  sixty  por  w»'»'k  for 
all  oinpliiyei's  in  rotton  ami  wiM^len  mills: 
Indiana  establishotl  what  ani«»uiits  to  a  nine- 
hour  day  and  a  titty  ft»nr-hi'nr  week  for  all 
I -hi  Id  roll  nmlor  sixteen.  Ten  sratos  an«l  the 
lUstrict  of  Columbia  have  iH'W  t'Stablished 
the  eitfht-hour  «lay  fi^r  workirijr  i-hildren. 
They  are  Ohio.  Illlntus.  Nebraska.  New  York. 
Wlsi^msin.  C.il«iradi\  Kansas.  Oklahoma. 
Nt^rth  r>akiHa,  Mi<sj.iiiri.  anil  r!ie  r»istri't  of 
Columbia. 

NniEiT  Work. 

Children  n:nler  sixre«-n  Wf'>»  priliibireil 
from  ulirhc  wt  rk  in  <'«.l'ra«l«».  Iii«liana.  Mis- 
•iouri.  New  Ilaiui  sl.ii-r-  "  •-.•iLrhr.M-ii  f.ir  f»*- 
Miales!.  NtHv  .Ji  r^pv.  Si-irl;  t'arlirin.  \Vi<- 
•■!is::u  \'.-i-.:.i-!.c  i-r  ;■■:••<  "U'.y  ■••  lii-f*!'*  rtnil 
'■i-^vlii:,:  ;Kii--\'i'.  wi.:li.  « "aiiL' r:.i;i  [i:\^  |  n»- 
l:U'L'tMl  riio  i-:;:i;.-y!.:H!ir  ar  iii;rl:r  i-T  nil  i-iiii'-rs 
^mil'/i:  ^  i-;:i;   ♦  :.. 

Ni.:!ir  Me.-seX'IFks. 
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)mmis3ioners  on  Uniform 
their  twenty-first  annual 
Q,  August  26th.  This  bill, 
le  approval  of  leading  law- 
arts  of  the  country,  and 
the  best  provisions  of  ex- 
r  laws,  will  be  of  especial 

0  seek  to  avoid  the  errors 
tion  and  to  incorporate  in 
•  own  state  measures  that 
tive. 

ldren's  Bureau  Bill. 

Committee  again  intro- 
ess  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
•al  Children's  Bureau.  It 
gn,  and  its  contributing 
riends,  churches,  chibs  and 
►ns  were  unusually  active 
•ngress  and  individual  rep- 
its  passage.  The  bill  was 
)usly  by  the  committees  to 

1  referred  in  both  the  Sen- 
nd  was  passed  by  the  Son- 
;  but  the  leaders  would  not 
t  brought  up  in  the  House 
first  Congress  adjourned 
It  was  re-introduced  in  tho 
don  by  Senator  Borah  and 
eters.  Hearings  were  given 
he  Congress  adjourned  the 
ly  reported  by  the  Senate 
peals    to    Congressmen    in 

are  now  in  order. 

'he  Losses. 

successful  efforts  to  secure 
following  are  of  special 
Carolinas  a  fourteen-year 
?  lost  because  of  the  united 
otton  manufacturers.  In 
hing  w^as  lost  except  a 
lent  in  inspection.  The 
bor  bill  in  Delaware  was 
important  bills:  regulating 

service,  prohibiting  child 
ge,  creating  a  state  board 
d  providing  an  eight-hour 

failed  to  pass  in  Minne- 
ivith  its  excellent  new  child 

I  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
ty  of  its  state  factory  in- 
lent  to  cities  of  less  ban 
Q.     Nevada  failed  to  pass 

II  for  women.  The  legis- 
dvania  refused  through  its 


political  leaders  to  vote  on  the  restriction 
of  night  work  in  glass  factories  and  on  a 
night  messenger  bill,  although  both  meas- 
ures were  backed  by  popular  support.  In 
Ehode  Island  a  good  night  messenger  bill 
passed  the  lower  house  without  opposition, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Bills  pro- 
viding better  sanitation  in  factories  em- 
ploying women  and  girls,  for  the  reporting 
of  accidents  within  forty-eight  hours,  and 
prohibiting  minors  under  sixteen  from 
cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion  were 
also  beaten  in  Rhode  Island.  Three  im- 
portant bills  were  introduced  in  Idaho,  but 
failed  to  pass.  In  Florida  a  bill  to  raise 
the  age  limit  to  fourteen  years,  to  regulate 
night  work  and  especially  the  night  mes- 
senger service,  and  otherwise  to  protect 
working  children  in  the  state  was  defeated, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  oyster  packing  industry,  who 
made  their  cause  popular  by  demonstrating 
that  whatever  harm  might  result  from  such 
child  labor  befell  little  foreign  children 
from  Baltimore  rather  than  the  children  of 
Florida. 

Pendlnci  Bills. 

The  legislatures  are  still  in  session  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  important  measure  before  the 
New  York  legislature -is  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  condi- 
tions of  child  labor  in  city  tenements,  in 
the  hope  that  an  official  report  will  in  time 
get  from  the  state  what  no  amount  of  re- 
liable evidence  gathered  through  private 
sources  has  been  able  to  accomplish — the 
protection  of  little  children  from  virtual 
slavery  in  tenement  house  manufacture  in 
New  York  City. 

K[(iiiT-IToL  R  Day  ix  the  Textile  Industry. 
A  year  ago  many  friends  of  child  labor 
reform  hoped  that  Massachusetts  w^ould 
establish  an  eight-hour  day  for  children 
under  sixteen,  as  the  bill  received  exten- 
sive endorsement  and  was  not  opposed  by 
the  Arkwright  Club  (textile  manufactur- 
ers). The  bill,  however,  was  not  reported 
out  of  the  committee  on  labor  and  was  not 
even  presented  to  the  legislature  this  year. 
Apparently  the  reduction  of  hours  to  fifty- 
four  per  week  is  approximately  all  *' 
be  \iopevi  ioT  \Y\.  "^^^'9»^v5a>c\a»^vXa»,  >qc 
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lu*  alcte  uc  at  oMti  *T*Wfi!  U>  am  nght- 
bovr  dv  m  mc  <iHUKK  in  K^w  T«ak. 
IKaoit.  InJuiM,  Ofne.  HuMm.  w  WV 
oQOMii.  Bat  ia  tbe  textile  «iMna]nti» 
Uw  rtandvdi  of  csnpuuoa  are  bo(  whb 
ibew  more  valii^itoned  aad  pn^Ranve 
eommrmwatbha.  The  textile  voflco-  <dM 
Udm  ibe  pntKon  <A  aM^aetition  fnnn  k«« 
Iwun  ao4  diaip  efatU  labor  to  wntbena 
vtalM  auA  ta  ovieutal  oMtBtries.  wUle 
fnakly  •^tniltinK  line  prwient  injoMioe  to 
a  foun«e»-j«ar<iU  rJiiU)  uf  3Cam»eba«ett«, 
fiatiirallr  fe«h  Uut,  m>  long  as  dliiUren 
twelre  jear*  oi  age  majr  warlc  in  foutbeni 
"t"  mill*  ■txly  Ivun  a  v«efc,  any  fur- 
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diu  Bcae  of  tkear 
boaca  «f  teitilfc  nnaiifactwuK  as  &  k^^ag 
indosOy.  Iat  cDforaeMKat  asd  eduea- 
tioB^  oppoTtimity  an  abnet  ladder  ia 
many  seetMmt.  Little  scbool  diiidicn,  aad 
eteh  their  younger  bnidieiB  aid  BStm,  in 
N'ew  Ttnfc  City,  MwttiniK  b>  bend  vr^t 
tbeir  hard  taiks  in  stnfly.  dim-G^ted  taoa- 
mrait  rorans,  at  traeeanly  booa  of  dn  ni^t, 
a^lbont  violation  of  any  law  by  thme  wIm 
emiJoy  tbnii.  Thus  in  onr  eveatest  dly  wt 
f'E^iCSC-  U.  ill— ui  (be  piloTtntinn  anil  Iila^t 
ihe  physical  life  of  «fa!]dren. 
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What  a  Little  Orphan  Boy  Did 

Five  centi  -his  Christmas  money  and  all  he  had — was  sent  us  for 
the  working  children  by  a  little  orphan  boy  from  a  Western  orphanage. 

What  One  Poor  Woman  Did 

She  had  been  one  of  our  regular  members.  Her  husband  died  and 
unfortunate  circumstances  compelled  her  to  go  out  to  work  for  her  living, 
at  low  wages.  She  insisted  on  continuing  her  subscription,  asking  per- 
misnion  to  send  the  money  in  Instalments  of  twenty-live  cents. 

And  Others 

A  laboring  man  with  eight  children  sends  us  two  dollars  annually. 

A  little  girl  dusted  the  books  in  her  foster  home  for  an  entire  year 
in  order  to  earn  a  membership  subscription  to  send  ui. 

An  invalid  trained  nurse  maken  string  dolls  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  so  that  the  pleasure  of  other 
babies  may  be  a  source  of  revenue  (or  the  less  fortunate. 

A  select  school  for  young  ladies  gives  an  annual  tea  and  dance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child  labor  campaign  and  nets  about  fifty  dollars  to 
tend  us. 

A  young  ladies'  school  in  New  York  City  last  year  gave  a  play  for 
m  the  benefit  of  the  working  children.    The  proceeds  were  $400. 


Do  What  You  Can 
— Everything  Helps 
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WHAT  THE  CHILD  LABOR 
CAMPAIGN  NEEDS 


It  needs  wide-awake  friends  who  will  cut  out  and  send  us»  from  maga- 
zines, periodicals  and  newspapers,  articles  and  news  items  relating 
to  child  labor,  compulsory  education  and  industrial  training 

In  order  to  do  this  thoroughly  in  our  ojfice  we  would  need  another  worker  and  more 
desk  room, — a  significant  cost.  Eoen  then  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  imme- 
diate  touch  with  distant  publications.  Divided  among  mang  individuals,  the  work  will 
mean  comparative^  small  sacrifice  of  time  for  each  and  much  help  to  us. 

It  needs  the  help  of  those  with  artistic  talent  who  will  join  us  in  making 
attractive  posters  and  charts  for  our  exhibit. 

It  needs  every  believer  in  its  principles  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  clergy- 
men, clubs  and  other  organizations  interested  in  children's  welfare, 
the  subject  of  child  labor,  urging  their  special  attention,  careful 
consideration  and  practical  help. 

It  needs  well-informed  defenders  in  the  public  press,  who  will  immediately 
reply  to  any  newspaper  items  hostile  to  this  reform. 

It  needs  the  financial  help  of  every  lover  oi  children,  of  every  believer 
in  constructive  philanthropy.  Its  contributing  members  make  the 
work  possible.  Associate  Members  pitty  $2  or  more  annually;  Sus- 
taining Members,  $25  or  more;  Guarantors,  $100  or  more.  We 
especially  solicit  enrolment  in  the  sustaining  membership  by  clubs 
and  other  bodies,  as  organizations. 


DO  YOV  WANT  TO  TELL  OTHERS  ABOUT 
THE  WORKING  CHILDREN? 

We  Offer  to  Help  You 


We  have  published  pamphlet  uid  leBflcts  on  all  phaai 

furnishtd  free,  on  tequeil.     For  «ome  there  is  a 

on  application. 
We  send  our  literature  free,  on  publication,  to  those  who  enroll  in  our  membership. 
We  furnish  our  Set  of  75  Lantern  Slide,  with  typewrlttai  lecture,  covering  all  conditwns 

of  child  labor.     (ReuUl  S2  plu.  transportation,  whieh  .s  materially  reduced  for  smgle 

organizations  if  several  use  the  slides  on  one  shipment.) 
We  furnish  our  Collection  of  5,7  Prints,  on  cardboard  mounts  of  7slO   shov-ins  children 

in  all  prominent  employments.     Full  descriptions  sent  «ith  them.    Espec.ally  adapted 
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(killed  work   under  bad  conditions.      (Rental,  postpaid, 


,.) 


We  furnish  our  Small  Suit  case  Exhibit  (total  weigh.  10  lbs.)  of  V^^f^^^^^l^^l^y 

working  children,  illustrated  posters  and  «.me  articles  made  by  the  children.    (Rental 

charge  i2.  plus  transportation.) 
We  furnish  our  Urge  Exhibit  with  experienced  demonstrator.      The  charts,  illi^trated 
'  "^^  rB.  large  frimed  photographs  and  articles  made  by  the  children.  -^-"5^.8 

^rt  wall  space.  .Especially  adaptedfor  use  at  ™nfercnc«,  club  »^^^^^^^ 

men  s.  educators  .  physicians  gatherings.     Special 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  PALMER-OWEN 

CHILD  LABOR  BILL. 

BY 
OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

This  memorandum  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
child  labor.  The  exploitation  of  the  labor  of  little  children,  and  the 
excessive  burdens  upon  older  children  who  might  wisely  be  em- 
ployed imder  reasonable  limitations  have  been  so  generally  con- 
demned in  a  majority  of  our  states  as  well  as  in  older  industrial 
civilizations  that  we  here  assume  the  need  for  legal  restrictions. 
Those  who  do  not  accept  this  fimdamental  proposition  are  referred 
to  the  publications  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  pro- 
moting its  general  educational  campaigns  and  to  the  improved  laws 
in  forty  states  enacted  within  the  ten  years  we  have  been  at  work. 

We  here  face  two  questions,  first,  whether  any  kind  of  federal 
law  should  be  applied  to  this  abuse;  and  second,  whether  the  Palmer- 
Owen  Bill  is  adapted  to  meet  the  needs. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

A  BILL. 

To  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  Child  Labor  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1915,  no  person,  partnership,  association  or  cor- 
poration or  any  agent  or  employee  thereof  manufacturing,  producing  or  dealing 
in  the  products  of  any  mine  or  quarry  in  which  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
are  employed  or  permitted  to  work  at  any  time;  or  of  any  mill,  cannery,  work- 
shop, factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  children  imder  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work  at  any  time  or  in  which  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  after 
the  hour  of  7  P.  M.  or  before  the  hour  of  7  A.  M.  of  any  day,  shall  ship  or  offer 
or  deliver  for  shipment  such  products  in  interstate  conmierce. 

Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  constitute  a  Board  to  make,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  amend,  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  preponderant  moral  sentiment  of  the  commtmity  is 
hostile  to  child  labor,  but  the  state  which  does  enact  an  effective 
law  is  helpless  to  protect  itself  or  its  citizens  from  purchasing  goods 
produced  by  exploiters  of  yoimg  children  in  another  state  and  shipped 
into  local  markets. 

(c)  The  states  are  therefore  powerless  except  by  joint  and 
simultaneous  action  effectively  to  prohibit  child  labor.  Therefore 
we  believe  if  child  labor  is  to  be  abolished  we  must  invoke  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  so  far  as  Congress  may  act  imder  its 
constitutional  limitations. 

Congress  might  act  in  one  of  three  ways  to  control  this 
situation. 

1.  By  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  This  is  the 
method  proposed  in  the  foregoing  bill. 

2.  By  the  taxing  power.  Congress  might  tax  all  establish- 
ments emplo3mig  child  labor  regardless  of  whether  the  goods  were 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  The  tax,  to  be  effective,  should 
be:  (a)  Heavy  enough  to  make  child  labor  very  expensive  as  in 
the  case  of  "the  oleomargarine  tax,  in  which  case  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  place  itself  in  the  position  of  tolerating  child  labor  on 
condition  that  the  profits  of  it  went  into  the  Federal  treasury,  or 
(b)  Heavy  enough  to  tax  child  labor  out  of  existence,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  white  phosphorous  tax.  In  this  case  the  tax  becomes  a  sub- 
terfuge rather  than  a  direct  method.  The  purpose  is  not  to  license 
but  to  destroy.  This  we  submit  introduces  a  wholly  new  method 
of  handling  labor  problems  and  would  provide  a  precedent  which 
might  seriously  affect  all  existing  labor  legislation.  The  Government 
could  destroy  any  kind  of  industrial  activity  of  which  it  did  not 
approve  by  imposing  a  prohibitive  tax.  This  plan  is  so  far-reaching 
in  its  possibilities  of  controlling  industries  within  the  several  states 
that  we  should  hesitate  to  invoke  it  tintil  all  other  resources  have  been 
exhausted. 

3.  By  the  power  to  regulate  the  mails.  The  Government 
might  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails  to  advertise  goods  made  by  child 
labor  in  the  same  way  that  fraudulent  or  immoral  matter  is  for- 
bidden, or  it  might  forbid  the  transportation  of  goods  by  parcel 
post.  This  method  would  in  our  judgment,  be  equally  indirect  and 
would   involve   equally   difficult   questions.    Furthermore  even  if 


fotirteen  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishments.  A  few  of 
these  states  make  weakening  exemptions  in  their  laws,  it  is  true,  and 
several  are  without  the  proper  machinery  for  enforcing  the  law. 
On  the  other  hand  some  states  are  above  the  standard  specified,  as 
for  example:  Ohio,  California  and  Montana. 

In  detail  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  imder  fourteen  years 
of  age  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule  of  states. 

Schedule  I. 


States  which  prohibit  child  labor  imder  fourteen  years  in  mills 
and  factories:  Forty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Porto 
Rico: 


Arizona, 

Arkansas    (except    orphanage    or 

poverty), 
California  (15  years  except  child 

of   12,  if  completed  school  or 

poor), 
Colorado, 
Connecticut, 
Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia  (except  for 

poverty,  or  in  U.  S.  Senate), 
Florida, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Iowa, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maine, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 

Mississippi  (giris  only), 
Missouri, 


Montana  (16  years), 

Nebraska, 

Nevada  (school  hoiu^s  only). 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey, 

New  York, 

North  Dakota, 

Ohio  (boys  15,  girls  16), 

Oklahoma, 

Oregon  (12  years  in  vacation  of 
more  than  2  weeks), 

Pennsylvania, 

Porto  Rico  (except  poverty  and 
completion  of  8th  grade), 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas  (15,  about  machinery), 

Vermont  (if  more  than  10  per- 
sons employed), 

Virginia  (except  poverty), 

Washington  (except  poverty), 

West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin. 


In  Mines  and  Quarries, 

Second:  The  bill  provides  that  no  child  imder  sixteen  years  shall 
be  employed  in  mines  or  quarries.  Investigators  for  this  Committee 
have  shown  within  the  past  few  years  the  extensive  employment  of 
children  of  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  in  and  about  the 
mines  and  quarries  of  our  various  states.  Evidence  from  physicians, 
emergency  hospitals,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  sources 
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"is  considered  the  most  radical  provision  of  the  measure  and  is 

.10  which  will  arouse  the  greatest  opposition.    Not  only  manu- 

icrs  of  cotton  in  Georgia,  but  textile  manufacturers  of  Pennsyl- 

,  Maryland,  and  all  the  New  England  states  except  Massachu- 

will  be  equally  hostile  and  will  stoutly  maintain  that  such  a 

.\  ould  ruin  the  American  textile  industry. 

The  canners  will  also  oppose  the  bill  because,  as  in  all  seasonal 

pations,  they  desire  to  rush  their  plants  to  the  maximum  while 

season  is  on.     However,  if  it  has  been  determined  that  the  youth 

i.ged  in  our  industrial  occupations  ought  not  to  be  exposed  for 

^nger  period,  the  financial  interests  of  particular  industries  must 

iously  submit  to  considerations  of  general  welfare.     This  is  not 

.(.'w  standard  among  us.     The  eigl^t-hotir  day  for  children  under 

vtcen  years  of  age  has  in  the  past  few  years  become  so  popular  a 

nans  of  protecting  youth  in  industry  that  eighteen  states  and  the 

)i  strict  of  Columbia  now  provide  this  limit  for  employment  in 

nills,  factories  and  other  industries.     In  some  instances  this  law  is 

'.eakened  by  exemptions,  as  in  Indiana  and  Washington,  but  on 

le  other  hand  Porto  Rico  has  been  enterprising  enough  to  limit 

-he  hours  to  six  per  day  for  such  children. 

The  American  people  have  taken  a  curious  way  of  expressing 
their  belief  in  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day,  for  a  further 
analysis  of  the  labor  laws  of  our  states  shows  that  some  twenty-six 
states  and  the  United  States  Government  itself  have  established 
the  eight-hour  day  for  adults  on  state  work.  A  fair  ntmiber  of 
these  states  have  also  established  the  eight-hour  day  for 
employment  of  convicts  in  reformatories  and  penitentiaries.  The 
Federal  Government  by  recent  law  has  taken  a  further  step 
and  declared  that  no  private  contractor  shall  employ  men  for 
mor«  than  eight  hours  a  day  on  government  contracts.  Of  these 
twenty-six  states,  thirteen  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those  which 
provide  the  same  protection  for  children  imder  sixteen  years  of  age 
while  Connecticut  and  others  provide  that  eight  hours  "is  a  lawful 
day's  work,"  and  Montana  establishes  the  eight-hour  day  for  en- 
gineers in  mines.  A  total  of  thirty-odd  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Porto  Rico  and  the  Federal  Government  recognize  the  principle 
of  the  eight-hour  day.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a  radical  step 
therefore  to  apply  the  same  principle  in  the  few  remaining  states. 
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The  following  states  limit  the  labor  of  convicts  to  eight  hottrs  or 
less  per  day: 

Colorado,  Nevada  (6  hours), 

Delaware,  New  York, 

Florida,  Pennsylvania, 

Idaho,  Utah, 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 
New  Mexico  (6  hours), 

Thirteen  states  have  limited  the  hotirs  of  work  to  eight  a  day  for 
all  persons  in  mines. 

Night  Work. 

The  prohibition  of  night  work  by  children  imder  sixteen  has 
become  so  well  established  in  the  various  commonwealths  that  we 
shotild  anticipate  no  opposition  to  its  extension  throughout  the  coun- 
try had  not  experience  proven  the  contrary.  When  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  began  ten  years  ago  to  advocate  prohibi- 
tion of  night  work  for  boys  imder  sixteen  in  the  glass  industry  we 
were  met  in  every  glass  manufacturing  state  by  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition of  both  manufacturers  and  workmen,  who  claimed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  glass  manufacture  with  this  restric- 
tion. Men  in  New  Jersey  urged  that  they  could  not  compete  with 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Indiana  and  the  other  glass  manu- 
facturing states  if  this  law  were  enacted.  West  Virginia  made  the 
same  objection,  as  did  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  During  these  ten  years  this  inhuman  practice  of  expos- 
ing Httle  boys  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  glass  house  at  night  has 
been  abolished  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  leaving  only  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  in  the  black  list  of  states  exploiting 
children  at  night  iii  this  industry. 

But  this  advance  in  other  states  has  apparently  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  manufacturers  in  these  states.  Last  winter  when 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  Pennsylvania  similar  to  the  bill  ten  years 
ago,  to  prohibit  night  work  by  yoimg  boys  in  factories,  precisely 
the  same  opposition  was  advanced — ^with  this  exception:  that  where- 
as ten  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  glass  manufacturers  said:  "If 
you  pass  this  law  we  cannot  compete  with  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Maryland,  Wisconsin.  Missouri  and  West  Virginia," 
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New  Jersey,  Porto  Rico, 

*  New  York,  Rho<Je  Island, 

North  Carolina,  •  South  Carolina, 

North  Dakota,  Tennessee, 

Ohio,  Vermont, 

Oklahoma,  Wisconsin. 
Oregon, 

Why  the  Law  WUl  Be  Opposed. 

The  point  of  view  of  those  opposed  to  this  standard  is  most 
frankly  expressed  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
In  its  issue  of  January  31st,  1914,  the  Observer  says:  "Not  a  cotton 
mill  in  the  South  could  ship  its  goods  out  of  the  state  in  which  they 
are  made  if  this  bill  were  a  law." 

The  same  concrete  opposition  is  shown  by  the  organ  of  the  glass 
manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  and  by  champions  of  other  special 
interests  elsewhere.  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  issue  so  clearly 
drawn. 

If  this  statement  is  not  true,  the  mills  that  are  manufacturing 
cotton  imder  humane  conditions  in  Southern  states  should  publicly 
repudiate  this  gratuitous  defense  of  a  condition  of  child  emplojmient 
which  has  become  intolerable  to  the  national  conscience.  If,  how- 
ever, the  plea  is  true,  it  is  time  all  Americans  should  know  it.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  cotton  mill  interests,  which  have  for  ten  years 
professed  to  be  leaders  in  child  labor  reform,  but  which  have,  through 
this  entire  period,  opposed  every  specific  attempt  to  improve  the  laws, 
should  have  their  position  clearly  set  forth.  If  the  statement  is  true 
we  are  no  longer  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  motive  which  has  killed  every 
creditable  child  labor  bill  in  the  past  ten  years  in  any  prominent 
Southern  cotton  manufacturing  state  and  has  as  consistently  opposed 
every  such  measure  in  Northern  cotton  manufacturing  states.  The 
opposition  has  been  based  on  the  belief  that  cotton  cannot  be  manu- 
factured in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  or  Alabama  under  such  conditions 
as  would  be  established  by  this  law.  In  other  words,  we  are  warned 
that  we  cannot  use  cotton  manufactured  in  these  numerous  estab- 
lishments built  by  American  capital,  protected  by  American  laws, 
operated  by  American  management' and  American  workmen  imless 
children  imder  fourteen  years  of  age  are  employed  and  unless  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  are  worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 
To  make  the  objection  concrete,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  cot- 
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Cohens  vs.  Virginia  (6  Wheat.  264).    Chief  Justice  Marshall: 

ft 

"That  the  United  States  form,  for  many,  and  for  most  important 
purposes,  a  single  nation,  has  not  yet  been  denied.  In  war,  we  are  one 
people.  In  making  peace,  we  are  one  people.  In  all  commercial  regu- 
lations, we  are  one  and  the  same  people.  In  many  other  respects  the 
American  people  are  one;  and  the  government  which  is  alone  capable 
of  controlling  and  managing  their  interests  in  all  these  respects  is  the 
government  of  the  Union.  It  is  their  government,  and  in  that  character 
they  have  no  other.  America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respectJs,  and 
to  many  purposes,  a  nation;  and  for  all  these  purposes,  her  government 
is  complete;  to  all  these  objects,  it  is  competent.  The  people  have 
declared  that  in  the  exercise  of  all  powers  given  for  these  objects,  it  is 
supreme.  It  can,  then,  in  effecting  these  objects,  legitimately  control 
all  individuals  or  governments  within  the 'American  territory.  The 
constitution  and  laws  of  a  State,  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  absolutely  void.  These 
States  are  constituent  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  members 
of  one  great  empire — ^for  some  purposes  sovereign,  for  some  purposes 
subordinate." 
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We  need  not  here  cite  the  cases  in  which  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  maintained.  These  cases  are 
very  numerous.  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheaton  1,  U.  S.),  Chief 
Justice  Marshall: 

"They  denied  that  the  particular  law  in  question  was  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  not  because  the  power  could  not  act  directly  on 
vessels,  but  because  a  perpetual  embargo  was  the  annihilation,  and  not 
the  regulation  of  commerce.  In  terms  they  admitted  the  applicability 
of  the  words  used  in  the  Constitution  to  vessels;  and  that,  in  a  case  which 
produced  a  degree  and  an  extent  of  excitement  calculated  to  draw  forth 
every  principle  on  which  legitimate  resistance  could  be  sustained.  No 
example  could  more  strongly  illustrate  the  universal  understanding  of 
the  American  people  on  this  subject." 

In  case  of  Brown  v.  Houston  (114  U.  S.  622),  Justice  Bradley, 
the  Supreme  Court  used  this  language: 

"The  power  to  regulate  conmierce  among  the  several  states  is  granted 
to  Congress  in  terms  as  absolute  as  is  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations." 

Wherever  cases  have  arisen  involving  this  principle  the  Supreme 
Cotut  has  been  emphatic.  This  is  true  even  down  to  the  case  of 
Hoke  V.  United  States  (227  U.  S.  308)  in  which  Justice  McKenna  said: 
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Objection  3.    "Congress  Has  No  Power  to  Regulate  the  Hours 

of  Labor." 

Such  power  is  not  claimed.  It  is  not  assumed  in  this  bill. 
But  Congress  has  power  to  say  whether  goods  shall  be  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  which  have  been  produced  under  conditions 
injurious  to  public  welfare. 

See  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (221  U.  S.  612)  Justice  Hughes: 

"The  Act  of  March  4,  1907  ♦  ♦  ♦  regulating  the  hours  of  labor 
of  railway  employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  requiring 
carriers  to  make  reports  in  regard  thereto,  is  not  unconstitutional  as  be- 
yond the  power  of  Congress  because  it  applies  to  railroads  and  employees 
engaged  in  intrastate  business.  ♦  ♦  ♦  xhe  length  of  time  employed 
has  a  direct  relation  to  efficiency  of  employees,  and  the  imposition  of 
reasonable  restrictions  in  regard  thereto  is  not  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  contract.  The  power  of  Congress  to  make 
regulations  in  regard  to  agencies  for  interstate  commerce  is  not  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  the  agencies  regulated  are  also  connected  with  intrastate 
commerce," 

Employers'  Liability  Cases  (207  U.  S.  463)  Justice  White 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court: 

*'We  fail  to  perceive  any  just  reason  for  holding  that  Congress  is 
without  power  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  to  the 
extent  that  regulations  adopted  by  Congress  on  that  subject  are  solely 
confined  to  interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  are  within  the  grant  to 
regulate  that  commerce  or  within  the  authority  given  to  use  all  means 
appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred." 

This  principle  is  clearly  set  forth  by  placing  side  by  side  the 
following  two  utterances  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  first  showing 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  a  state  over  industry,  the  second  declaring 
a  similar  power  over  interstate  commerce  by  Congress. 

Sturges  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Beauchamp  (231  U.  S.  320). 
Justice  Hughes  says: 

"As  it  was  competent  for  the  state  to  prohibit  such  employment 
altogether,  it  could  select  the  means  appropriate  to  make  its  prohibition 
effective,  and  could  compel  employers  at  their  peril  to  ascertain  whether 
those  they  employed  were  in  fact  under  the  age  specified.  The  imposi- 
tion of  absolute  requirements  of  this  Act  is  a  familiar  exercise  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  the  government." 
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from  the  facilities  and  privileges  thereof.  Congress  may  itself  determine 
the  means  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  and  so  long  as  they  do  no  violence 
to  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  it  is  itself  the  judge  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  exercising  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  in  this  respect." 

Even  were  it  to  actually  take  property  it  would  be  going  no 
further  than  states  have  gone  in  the  matter  of  labor  legislation 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  contains  precisely  the  same 
limitation  with  reference  to  a  state  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  con- 
tains with  reference  to  the  Federal  Government,  viz.:  That  no 
person  shall  be  "deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law."  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sturges  Manufacturing 
Company  v.  Beauchamp,  cited  above,  ruled  that  damages  could  be 
collected  from  an  employer  of  a  child  whose  age  had  been  mis- 
represented to  him. 


Objection  5.     ''Congress  Has  Power  to  Regulate  Interstate  Com- 
merce, But  This  Seeks  to  Prohibit  Such  Commerce." 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  seeks  to  prohibit  goods  made  under 
certain  conditions,  apd  that  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce includes  the  power  to  prohibit  is  clear  from  the  following 
decisions.  Defending  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  to  destroy  lotteries,  in 
Champion  v.  Ames  (188  U.  S.  321),  Justice  Harlan  says: 

"Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  a  provision  which  is  in  effect  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  carriage  of  such  articles  from  state  to  state  is  not  a  fit  or 
appropriate  mode  for  the  regulation  of  that  particular  kind  of  commerce? 
If  lottery  traffic,  carried  on  through  interstate  commerce,  is  a  matter  of 
which  Congress  may  take  cognizance  and  over  which  its  power  may  be 
exerted,  can  it  be  possible  that  it  must  tolerate  the  traffic,  and  simply 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  carried  on?  Or  may  not  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  all  the  states  and  imder  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  devise  such  means,  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  and  not  prohibited  by  it,  as  will  drive  that  traffic  out  of 
commerce  among  the  states?" 

"The  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and 
which  is  based  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  states,  is  an  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  regulation  may  take 
the  form  of  prohibition." 
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of  its  manufacture.  How  far-reaching  are  the  power  and  the  means 
which  mayj^be'used  to  secure  its  complete  exercise  we  have  expressed  in 
Hipolite  Egg  Co.  v.  United  States  (220  U.  S.  45,  66  L.  ed.  364,  31  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  364)." 

In  re  Rahrer  (140  U.  S.,  545): 

(In  the  case  at  bar,  petitioner  was  arrested  by  ICansas  State  author- 
ities for  selling  imported  liquor  on  August  9,  1890,  contrary  to  laws  of 
iCansas.  The  Act  of  Congress  had  gone  into  effect  August  8,  1890, 
providing  that  imported  liquors  should  be  subject  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  state  laws  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  the  liquors  had  been  produced  in  the  state;  and  the  ICansas  law 
forbade  the  sale). 

Chief  Justice  Fuller: 

"No  reason  is  perceived  why,  if  Congress  chooses  to  provide  that 
certain  designated  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  shall  be  governed 
by  a  rule  which  divests  them  of  that  character  at  an  earlier  period  of 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  it  is  not  within  its  competency 
to  do  so." 

If  we  correctly  interpret  the  Court  this  means  that  Congress 
has  power,  not  only  to  enforce  the  laws  of  a  state  in  relation  to  goods 
shipped  into  it,  but  can  even  divest  the  goods  of  the  character  of 
"subjects  of  interstate  commerce,"  by  preventing  their  shipment 
across  a  state  line. 

Applying  the  principle  directly  to  our  case  the  Court  may  con- 
sistently say,  "No  reason  is  perceived  why,  if  Congress  chooses  to 
provide  that  goods  manufactured  by  the  labor  of  children  for  inter- 
state commerce  shall  be  governed  by  a  rule  which  divests  them  of 
that  character,  i.  e.,  prevents  them  from  becoming  subjects  of  inter- 
state commerce,  it  is  not  competent  to  do  so.'' 

The  effect  on  intrastate  commerce  would  be  far  less  sweeping 
in  our  case  than  in  the  Rahrer  case.  For  the  enforcement  of  the 
Kansas  law  would  directly  affect  the  voltime  of  liquor  manvifactured 
by  reducing  the  available  market.  In  our  case  the  volume  is  not 
affected,  but  only  the  conditions  of  production  imposed  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health  and  welfare.  Presumably,  the  manufacttirer 
can  produce  as  much  goods  with  adult  labor  as  with  child  labor, 
hence  the  production  of  goods  is  in  no  wise  restricted — only  regulated. 
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crossed  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  existed  in  the  colonies: 
whether  in  their  separate  state  governments  or  in  the  confederation, 
we  need  not  here  discuss.  If  the  Union  existed  before  the  states,  as 
Lincoln  said,  the  power  resided  in  the  Union  from  the  first.  That 
power  is  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  has 
never  been  successfully  denied  by  any  state  government.  If  on  the 
other  hand  it  existed  in  the  several  colonies  our  position  is  equally 
strong. 

As  a  matter  of  history  the  call  for  the  Annapolis  Convention 
and  later  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention  where  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  grew  out  of  a  controversy  between  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land over  commerce  in  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Ba3^ 
Suppose  we  grant  that  Virginia  then  had  absolute  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  across  her  boundary,  even  to  prohibit  imports.  Man- 
ifestly she  no  longer  has  that  power.  Where  is  it?  Was  sovereign 
power  over  commerce  lost  when  the  states  adopted  the  Constitution? 
If  not,  then  it  exists  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  it  was  not  among 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  states.  Xo  matter  which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  the  objector  chooses,  our  case  is  equally  clear.  The  logic 
in  brief  is  this: 

1.  Power  over  our  commercial  relations  formerly  existed  in 
the  English  Crown. 

2.  The  Crown  lost  it  when  the  American  Colonies  revolted. 

3.  It  continued  in  (a)  The  Union  which  clearly  expressed 
it  in  the  Constitution,  and  has  never  surrendered  it,  or  (b)  In  the 
"sovereign  states,"  which  passed  it  to  the  Union  in  forming  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  power  of  the  government  over  interstate  commerce  is  the 
same  as  over  foreign  commerce. 

See  Inman  Steamship  Co.  v.  Tinker  (94  U.  S.  238)  Justice 
Swayne: 

"The  prerogative,  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  citizens  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
foreign  corporate  bodies,  or  foreign  individuals  with  whom  they  may 
have  relations  of  foreign  commerce,  belong  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  the  governments  of  the  several  states;  and 
confidence  in  that  regard  may  be  reposed  in  the  National  Legislature 
without  any  anxiety  or  apprehension  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
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Objection  9.  "The  Power  of  Congress  to  Regulate  or  Prohihn 
Interstate  Commerce  Depends  on  the  Kind  of  Injnrr  S^:^ 
Commerce  Might  Do." 

This  objection  admits  that  Congress  may  re^e:ula:e  or  rr:>-:r^: 
mterstate  commerce  in  goods  that  do  injury: 

(1)  To  the  morals  of  the  consumer: 

As  in  the  Act  of  Fcbruar>'  21,  1905.  wliioh  prohibits  the  :rir.?i>--ri 
tion  in  interstate  commerce  of  obscene  b».K^ks,  alihoui^h  ihe  vrjr.5ur^:i,-.r 
expressly  guarantees  * 'freedom  of  speech." 

(2)  To  his  safety: 

The  transportation  of  gfiods  may  involve  Janitor  to  life,  as  -/.i  :  : 
Act  of  March  3,  1905,  which  prohibits  \hc  trar.sportation  ».^f  '.vX^sk'  ':•..*>■  j;. 
passenger  steamships.  The  A(.t  of  Manh  'M,  liHK\  prx^:::V::s  tV.e  :r.ir.>- 
portation  of  explosive  materials  in  any  visscl  or  veh.ivrlo  :::  ::*.:i:^«;:i^ 
commerce. 

(3)  Or  to  the  j^roducer: 

The  producer  is  protect  oil  by  the  A».'t  oi  |i:ly  1,  190-.  w'-.ioh  vro- 
hibits  the  transportati{»n  or  sale  bv  anriiher  state  of  v'.airv  cr  tvw:  'orOvV.i.^ts 
which  have  been  falsely  labeled  or  branded. 

But  it  is  contended  that  tbo  i^ochiois  of  child  kibor  are  :io: 

ious  to  the  constimer  and  off  or  no  daiiL^or  in  the    i^rocoss    of 

'^^^^rstate  transportation;   that  their  only  pc^ssible  injury  lies  in  the 

ot  upon  the  children  who  produce  tlicm. 

Asstiming  for  the  moment   that  this  is  tnic,  a]>parcntly   the 

of  injury  above  cited  do  not  exhaust  tlic  lunvcr  of  Congress 


^^    intervene. 

The  Act  of  February  3d,   19015,  ]M*ohibits  the  transportation 

interstate  commerce  of  cattle  without  a  certificate  from  the 

^^^I^ector  of  the  Department  of  A^ricuUiu'c.     It  cannot  be  shown 


all  cattle  shipped  in  interstate  connncrce  without    this    cer- 
'^ate  are  diseased  or  worthless.     Many  may  be  entirely  sound, 
^^t   they  are  effectually  barred. 

It  has  never  been  contended  that  oleomargarine  is  injurious 

^^     the  consumer   3'et   its   transi)ortalion   in   interstate   commerce 

^  its  sale  in  another  state  than  tlie  producing  state  is  prohibited 

^*^ess  it  is  plainly  marked.     This  j provision  is  clearly  for  the  pur- 

"P^^  of  protecting  the  producers  of  dairy  l)utter. 
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If  the  facts  of  child  labor  in  any  part  of  the  country  are  such 
as  are  obnoxious  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  country;  if  children  are 
so  employed  as  to  injure  their  futiu'e  value  as  citizens  of  the  nation; 
if  the  state  in  which  these  abuses  exist  refuses  or  delays  to  abate 
them,  then  it  is  clearly  in  the  province  of  "the  people,"  represented 
in  Congress,  to  act.  The  decision  in  the  White  Slave  Case  under 
the  Mann  Act  is  definite  on  this  point. 

Hoke  V.  United  States  (227  U.  S.  308)  Justice  McKenna: 

"Our  dual  form  of  goverament  has  its  perplexities,  state  and  nation 
having  different  spheres  of  jurisdiction,  as  we  have  said;  but  it  mtist  be 
kept  in  mind  that  we  are  one  people;  and  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
states  and  those  conferred  on  the  nation  are  adapted  to  be  exercised, 
whether  independently  or  concurrently,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
material  and  moral.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  decisions;  and  surely,  if  the 
facility  of  interstate  transportation  can  be  taken  away  from  the  demoral- 
ization of  lotteries,  the  debasement  of  obscene  literature,  the  contagion  of 
diseased  cattle  or  persons,  the  impurity  of  food  and  drugs,  the  like  facility 
can  be  taken  away  from  the  systematic  enticement  to  and  the  enslave- 
ment in  prostitution  and  debauchery  of  women,  and,  more  insistently, 
of  girls." 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  consimier  is  injured  materially  or 
physically  by  the  purchase  or  use  of  goods  produced  by  child  labor. 
But  we  do  claim  that  the  consumer  is  injtued  morally;  that  he  is 
powerless  to  protect  himself  by  means  of  humane  laws  enacted 
in  his  own  state  so  long  as  interstate  commerce  offers  facilities 
for  shipping  into  his  state  goods  made  under  conditions  obnoxious 
to  his  moral  sense.  And  how  can  he  be  protected  in  this  except 
by  the  only  power  competent  to  regulate  interstate  commerce? 

Says  Justice  McKenna  in  Hoke  v.  United  States  (227  U.  S. 

308): 

"It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  one  people;   and  the  powers 

reserved  to  the  states  and  those  conferred  on  the  nation  are  adapted  to  be 

exercised,  whether  independently  or  concurrently,  to  promote  the  general 

welfare,  material  and  moral." 

III.    ADMINISTRATION, 

1.     Administration  Board, 

The  responsibility  for  administering  this  law  is  placed  upon  a 
^'     "  4  of    three   Cabinet    Officers,    the   Secretary   of 
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Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Attorney  General. 
This  Board  shall  draft  all  rules  and  regtdations  necessary  to  guide 
Govenmient  officials  in  enforcing  the  law  and  shall  from  time  to 
time  amend  the  rules  as  experience  or  changing  conditions  may  re- 
quire. We  are  confident  that  this  is  a  far  better  plan  for  adminis- 
tration than  to  attempt  on  a  priori  grounds  to  construct  a  detailed 
plan  of  enforcement. 

These  representatives  of  the  general  government  are  at  the 
source  of  information;  they  represent  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of 
public  interest  to  insure  a  fair  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  law  which  no  one  department,  for  example  the  Department  of 
Labor,  could  guarantee.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  prestmiably 
represent  the  interests  of  labor  on  the  Board,  while  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  will  see  that  rules  are  not  adopted  that  would  be  un- 
necessarily harsh  or  irritating  to  commercial  interests.  The  Attorney 
General  as  a  third  member  of  the  Board  completes  the  group  and 
assures  the  technical  wisdom*  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
developing  an  effective  system^of  administration. 

2.     Enforcement. 

In  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  given  authority  to  investigate  all  industrial  plants  in  which  viola- 
tions of  the  law  may  occur.  He  and  his  deputies  are  given  the  same 
power  to  investigate  these  industrial  establishments  as  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  Departments  of  Labor  in  the  various  states.  At  the  same 
time  State  Factory  Inspectors,  School  Attendance  Officers,  Health 
OflBoers,  and  private  citizens  are  equally  competent  to  report  viola- 
tions. Cases  for  prosecution  are  to  be  brought  before  the  United 
States  District  Attorneys  and  they  are  required  under  the  law  to 
institute  immediate  proceedings. 

3.     Duty  of  Citizens. 

The  Bill  differs  radically  from  others  in  respect  to  the  duties 
of  citizens  in  complying  with  it.  One  pending  bill  provides  that 
every  six  months  every  producer  using  the  facilities  of  interstate 
oonmierce  shall  file  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  employ  children 
ooatiary  to  law  and  has  not  done  so  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
This  is  an  effective  way  to  bring  the  desired  evidence  before  the 
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"Provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  subject  to  conviction  under  the 
provision  of  this  Section,  who  shall  establish  a  guarantee  issued  by  the 
person  by  whom  such  goods  are  sold,  manufactured,  shipped  or  delivered 
for  shipment,  and  residing  in  the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
production,  sale  or  shipping,  of  said  articles  no  children  had  been  em- 
ployed or  permitted  to  work  contrary  to  the  conditions  hereinabove 
set  forth.  Said  guarantee,  to  afford  the  protection  above  provided, 
shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  giving  the  same,  and 
in  such  event,  such  person  shall  be  amenable  to  any  penalty  which  other- 
wise might  have  attached  under  the  provision  of  this  Act  to  the  person 
seeking  the  protection  of  said  guarantee." 

It  has  also  been  objected  that,  to  prove  violation,  goods  must 
be  traced  from  the  point  where  they  are  discovered  in  interstate 
commerce,  back  to  the  original  source.  That  then  the  btu-den  of 
proof  is  on  the  government  to  show  that  children  were  employed 
in  violation  of  the  law  at  the  time  the  goods  were  made  which  might 
have  been  many  weeks  prior  to  the  shipment.  The  answer  is  that 
the  government  is  entirely  competent  to  so  word  the  Act  as  to 
throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  party.  In  this  instance 
a  simple  solution,  if  Congress  finds  the  objection  valid,  will  be 
by  adding,  in  Section  5,  the  following: 

"The  employment  of  a  child  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  1  of  this  Act  on  the  date  of  shipment  or  offer  for  shipment 
of  any  goods  in  interstate  commerce,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that 
children  were  so  employed  at  the  time  the  goods  were  produced." 

IV.    INSPECTION,  PENALTIES,  ETC. 

This  bill  gives  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his 
deputies  to  visit  and  inspect  all  mining  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  which  goods  are  produced  for  transportation  in  inter- 
state commerce,  for  the  piu*pose  of  learning  whether  this  law  is 
being  violated.  We  have  been  asked  why  it  is  not  made  mandatory 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  these  inspections.  The 
aoswer  is  that  it  would  place  too  heavy  a  burden  on  this  Department 
of  Government  to  require  its  inspection  of  practically  all  industrial 
establishments.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  left  discre- 
tionary. We  do  not,  however,  rest  our  resources  for  law  enforce- 
ment here.  Any  state  factory  inspector,  school  attendance  officer 
or  any  other  person  is  competent  to  produce  evidence  of  violation 
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"The  federal  and  state  inspectors  would  consult  each  other,  but 
there  would  be  no  duplication  of  work." 


*     *     *     * 

in 


'Federaljegislation  followed  by   uniform  state  laws  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  of  regulating  child  and  women  labor." 


*     *     *     * 

«n 


Federal  inspection  would  not  be  carried  on  along  the  same  lines 
state  inspection,  and  hence  would  not  duplicate,  but  strengthen  and 
stimulate  state  inspection." 

The  TnaximiiTTi  and  minimum  penalties  for  violation  are  small 
in  view  of  the  serious  social  injury  done  by  the  law  breaker,  but 
escperience  in  the  enforcement  of  state  child  labor  laws  has  taught 
that  where  heavy  penalties  are  provided,  convictions  are  almost 
impossible  to  secure.  One  of  the  favorite  methods  in  local  courts 
where  the  conviction  is  secured  is  to  remit  the  fine  or  suspend  sen- 
tence. This  was  done  recently  in  a  court  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  where  the  violator  was  convicted  of  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  young  girls.  The  minimum  penalty  for  the  offense  was 
twenty  dollars  and  in  pronouncing  sentence  the  judge  apologised 
to  the  oflEender  for  having  to  impose  so  heavy  a  fine  and  suspended 
sentence.  When  the  coiut  can  thus  come  between  the  people 
of  the  state  and  its  law-making  body,  popular  government  is  des- 
troyed. We  believe  that  by  fixing  light  penalties  juries  will  be 
more  apt  to  convict  in  cases  of  proven  guilt  and  the  judge  is  more 
Ukely  to  exact  the  penalty  required  by  law. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  disciplinary  value  of  punish- 
ment of  one  who  violates  through  oversight  or  carelessness.  The 
employment  of  child  labor  has  become  so  interwoven  in  our  industrial 
Hfe  that  it  does  not  appear  to  the  popvdar  mind  as  house-breaking 
or  other  forms  .  of  robbery.  To  those  who  offend  inadvertently 
the  small  penalty  provided  in  the  law  will  be  as  valuable  a  deter- 
ment as  a  heavier  penalty. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
chronic  or  incorrigible  offenders,  for  while  the  penalty  for  any  given 
offense  is  small  the  bill  provides  that  *'in  prosecutions  under  this 
Act  each  shipment  or  delivery  for  shipment  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense." 

The  position  of  the  Committee  in  the  matter  of  penalties  is 
irell  summarised  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  formerly  U.  S.  Commissioner 
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all    of 

them  are  playing,  but 
none  of  them  are  hav- 
ing that  balance  of 
school  anil  wholesome 
fim  that  lays  the 
foundation  for  useful 
ihood.  Poor  little 
tykes !  "  Victims  of 
fwverty."  Yes,  but 
still  more  the  victims 
of  our  poverty  of  vi- 
rlo  not  prove  that  we  see  —  that 
play,  free,  safe,  active  play,  is  quite  as  important  in  a  child's  life  as 
school  and  home  and  vocational  training.  We  n:ight  compel,  and 
nd  more  we  are  compelling,  all  the  little  Johns  and  Samuels 
to  go  regularly  to  school,  biit  we  shall  have  the  same  old  problems 
of  di'Iin(|ucncy  and  inefficiency  so  long  as  wc  do  not  ensure  to  them 
their  right  to  play. 

Playing  in  the  streets  is  not  play.     If  you  doubt  this  read  what 
Jane  Addams  '  and  I'hilip  Davis  *  have  to  say  about  it. 
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STRKET-WORKF.RS 


1  these  newsboys  of  the  night  mingle  with  the  boys 

rhe  afternoon  so  that  night  seUing  extends  its  evil  influ- 

I  the  newsboys  in  the  city. 

f'he  started  with  the  papers  Danny  was  just  as  if  he 

r  to  me."     How  many  mothers  have  echoed  this  wail! 

I'tnith  it  lends  to  the  claim  that  street  work  is  one  of  the 

loralising  forms  of  child  labor.     Premature  independence 

Siragedy  for  the  boy  and  for  the  mother.     If  there  were  no 

r  indictment  against  street  work  this  shonld  condemn  it.     And 

fe  not  surprised  when  we  are  told  by  a  federal  report  on  juve- 

elinquency  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  working  children 

B.'come  into  conrt  have  been  working  in  the  street. 

II 
The  messenger's  cap  is  an  open 
prs  which  are  ordinarily  closed  to 
dren  receive  the  messenger  how- 
■  young  he  may  be  and  no  boy 
i  remain  in  the  messenger  service 
lOUt  a  perilously  intimate  knowl- 
:  of  vice.  The  coarsening  and 
demoralising  process  soon  reveals  it- 
self in  the  face  and  bearing  of  the 
boys  and  the  group  of  messengers 
pictured  on  the  cover  are  the  finished 
product  of  the  service. 

The  district  messenger  is  the 
confidential  employee  of  any  per- 
son in  the  community  who  may  call 
for  him,  and  calls  come  from  busi- 
ness bouses  and  from  private  individuals  of  every  possible  kind. 
During  the  daytime  business  calls  predominate,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  a  day  messenger  to  be  employed  in  shopping  or  banking 
or  doing  other  errands  for  prostitutes.  After  business  hours  few 
telegrams  are  dispatched  and  the  calls  of  prostitutes  and  their  cus- 
tomers play  a  very  large  part  in  the  night  messenger's  work. 

Messenger  boys  wait  upon  the  characters  of  the  underworld 
and  perform  a  surprising  variety  of  simple  tasks;  they  carry  notes 
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ractivcness  and  show  them  many  favors,  so  that  the  most  prom- 
ts in  this  work  are  the  ones  most  liable  to  suffer  complete 
i  degradation, 
westigations  of  the  night  messenger  service  during  the  last 
I  cities  representing  every  secfion  of  the  country  have 
3  to  reveal  a  single  night  messenger  whose  work  had  not  brought 
3  personal  contact  with  vice.     And  one  boy's  remark  tells  the 
'  We  always  fight  for  these  calls  because  we  never  get  less 
3  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  in  tips.     The  giiys  think  nothing  of  a 
A  day  messenger  may  happen  personally  to  escape  calls 
disorderly  houses,  but  he  is  mingling  day  after  day  with  other 
i  whose  minds  have  been  poisoned. 

If  the  messenger  miraculously  escapes  the  moral  hazard  of  his 
,  there  is  stili  the  question  of  his  future.  Messenger  service 
ads  nowhere.  One  boy  who  was  asked  about  promotion  summed 
"  Nothing  to  it,  unless  you're  the  right  kind  of  a  guy. 
You  can  get  to  be  a  check  boy  or  a  file  clerk  after  being  in  the 
service  a  year  or  two  if  you  are  wise  and  stick  to  it;  but  ordinarily 
nobody  wants  to  stick.  When  a  boy  is  in  earnest  and  wants  to  get 
liromoted  they  always  give  him  all  the  help  they  can  in  the  office. 
But  mostly  there's  nothing  to  do  when  we're  not  on  calls.  You  can 
go  into  the  office  and  sit  down  and  loaf,  or  you  can  go  outside  and 
stand  up  and  loaf.  In  our  office  the  manager  never  cared  what 
became  of  you,  as  long  as  you  were  within  calling  distance."  The 
work  itself  teaches  little  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  boy,  but  instead 
it  tends  to  unfit  him  for  other  industries.  The  night  work  in  par- 
ticular renders  attractive  to  him  a  scheme  of  life  whereby  an  easy 
living  is  made  upon  the  earnings  of  unfortunate  women. 

What  does  become  of  these  boys  ?  An  ex-messenger  was  asked 
about  his  companions  in  the  service :  "  Scattered  and  gone  every- 
where. Some  of  them  are  driving  wagons.  Some  are  in  saloons 
and  poolrooms.  One  of  my  friends  is  bartender  in  a  saloon  here, 
and  one  of  them  a  saloonkeeper  in  Arizona.  One  learned  the  tailor's 
trade  and  is  doing  pretty  well.  Most  of  the  night  messengers  I 
knew  never  amounted  to  anything  afterwards."  And  he  might  have 
added  that  a  goodly  share  find  their  way  into  jails  and  reformatories. 
The  night  messenger  service  is  absohitely  unfit  for  boys  of  any 
age ;  only  mature  men  should  be  employed.  The  day  messenger  mav 
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pofmlatkm.  Work  is  easily  secured  in  any  mill,  transportation  Tca£hr 
advanced  by  the  new  employer,  the  scant  furmture  quiddy  indeed 
on  a  dray. 

Results :  loss  of  money,  loss  of  time  at  both  ends  of  tiie  line, 
wear  and  tear  of  moving,  a  debt  to  work  off  in  the  new  place,  in- 
terruption of  school  work  and  religious  training,  hindrance  to 
effective  church  development. 

That  bulwaric  of  our  Christian  civilization,  the  H(Hne,  is  gradu- 
ally crumbling  all  over  the  land,  but  nowhere  are  conditions  more 
serious  than  in  our  mill  communities.  Many  conditions  conspire 
to  bring  this  about:  the  long  hours  of  work,  the  early  period  at 
which  children  leave  school  to  enter  the  mill,  the  inability  of  many 
to  fill  out  the  littie  leisure  they  have  with  reading,  writing,  and 
various  kinds  of  needlework — ^these  and  many  other  causes  help 
to  make  the  home  life  unattractive,  to  the  young  people  especially. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  evil  of  early  and  ill-advised 
marriages.  Many  girls  and  boys  of  seventeen  and  sixteen  marr\ 
for  no  other  reascHi  than  to  get  away  from  home  with  its  misery  and 
monotony  and  most  of  such  early  marriages  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  have  become  new  centres  of  more  misery.  These  duld- 
wives,  know  little,  if  anything,  about  cooking  or  other  household 
work,  the  boy-husbands  as  a  rule  have  not  learned  to  save,  and  thus 
it  is  not  difficult  to  fortell  their  future. 

There  is  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  no  r^istration  of  births, 
and  this  fact  adds  greatly  to  the  difiknilties  in  the  way  of  those 
engaged  in  welfare  work  among  the  operatives. 

One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  this  perplexing  problem  is 
the  low  age  limit  for  child  labor.  In  spite  of  persistent  endeavor 
to  raise  the  age  limit  to  14,  children  in  South  Carolina  cottcxi  mills 
are  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  12  years  of  age. 

An  additional  twist  in  the  already  badly  knotted  problem  is  the 
fact  that  lazy  and  drunken  fathers  are  allowed  to  draw  the  earn- 
ings of  their  children  under  age.  Many  instances  could  be  cited 
where  young  people  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  compelled 
to  work,  only  to  see  their  hard  earned  money  spent  for  liquor.  The 
only  course  open  to  such  young  people  is  to  run  away  from  home. 

The  lack  of  strong,  educated  leaders  in  the  various  mill  com- 
munities and  especially  in  the  isolated  rural  ones,  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  slow  progress  in  uplift  work.    Often  the 
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cotton  mill  comnmnities  about  a  year  ago,  she  was  surprised  be- 
yond measure  at  the  comfortable  condition  of  our  people  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  class  in  her  native  land. 

The  operatives  as  a  rule  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
the  young  people  are  making  good  use  of  these  opportunities  for 
self-help.  Nor  are  practical  results  wanting.  One  of  these  night 
schools  has  established  a  scholarship  fund — entirely  squtrt  from  the 
mill  interests — for  higher  education,  which  in  the  past  three  years 
has  enabled  nearly  one  dozen  young  people  to  take  full  or  partial 
collie  courses. 

Now  here  are  other  results,  tangible  results.  I  am  trying  my 
best  to  get  the  boys  and  girls  to  leave  the  mill,  and  I  tell  the  owner 
of  the  mill  frankly  that  I  am  doing  so.  He  says,  ''You  are  right. 
You  ought  to  do  it.  I  consider  my  mill  a  stepping  stone  to  higher 
points,  and  I  just  want  the  people  to  pass  through  and  use  the  mill 
for  the  time  being  as  a  crutch."  He  is  a  philanthropic  man.  So  in 
the  last  year  or  two  there  have  been  passed  out  of  that  night  school — 
out  of  the  mill  into  the  larger  life — thirty-five  young  people  who  are 
filling  positions  as  nurses,  teachers,  stenographers,  tjrpewriters,  bodc- 
keepers,  electricians,  motormen,  carpenters,  ironworkers,  clerks,  etc. 

But  I  must  put  another  dash  back  of  all  this  lest  you  get 
too  good  a  taste  in  your  mouth.  The  fact  is  that  four-fifths  of  the 
milk  in  South  Carolina  do  not  have  these  opportunities — four-fifths 
of  them.  I  speak  whereof  I  know.  They  are  rural  mills,  far  away 
from  centres  of  population,  without  close  observation,  and  they 
practically  do  as  they  please. 

What  We  Want. 

Intelligent  men  and  women,  engaged  in  uplift  work  in  various 
cotton  mill  communities  and  giving  the  study  of  conditions  much 
time  and  thought,  as  a  rule  agree  upon  certain  things  we  want. 
Foremost  amon^;  these  is  a  state-wide  compulsory  school  attendance 
law.  When  one  considers  that  the  illiteracy  among  the  whites  of  the 
state  is  at  least  twelve  per  cent.;  that  out  of  the  143,000  white 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  fully  40,000,  or  almost 
thirty  per  cent,  are  out  of  school;  that  the  leading  educational, 
commercial,  benevolent,  and  industrial  organizations  of  the  state 
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tiu.  1^  ^vc  ^  ;^^ctft*a  4iic^  53m:^M!L  towr  is  «>  logger  {xofit- 

,•^1^   4>$?iQCNi^   n  :di^  ^^tt^sr  unfe  lx3«£  ir  %?r  near  laiger  towns 

cv  ;^CM^^      ^  ^  X^  :r^  snt  .^««qk5$  ^t  tite^  state  hare  gone  cm 

xsxv^  :>)^  :iii«^  .m  :ir  j««<Qr  ^  ^oid^  31  3kw.  prcmded  it  be  axqiled 

^-  ^^  A  ^^^aci^swKi^  ^.»B|m^t}c>  ^c^b>?i  ^oxmiuKe^  biw.    The  serious 

>^<  ^  :>!<  $(iii«K9  ^  :ite:  :^  iraci^  ^^^fc^mcvi  to  the  ndstng  of 

=>^  ^%j5it  ttifot  ;N*ttK:^  jr^^ttfc  jli(^  .}9<nj»<s^  ;3l«sse^res;  diis  was  dearly 

^^uc  jitni!^  zsii^  :si$s$m  ^^  :d!e  kg?shncre  riet  adjourned, 

^^:^^nii  sT^^^Skntt  0£kl  Li&cr  Coomtim^  «fgtd  Ae  passage 

1 1|^  ^c^w^iW^  v>tr  4^  ^3ifmfc  l^w.  «»i  $CKks  of  petttioasy  signed 

^^iifc>£»<^  ^  .^l^<Riii««^  >«i{«  gixs^gggdl  i^^aittst  the  biH    An 

■P"H>^  '%-jfes^  ;^iQi^  !ift*^  >^  in05^^ftl«  3t  >fil  wlacse^  the  age  limit 

^^^  v^«^    !>^^  *jkK:  :iHs^  ^^mtN  $iicw  :!ifi^ 

%^  ^^^fc^jnott  ,^  >s^u«h  Ctf^^fiMHiL  atttst  c^Xhxncnyte  Aetr  endeavor 

^"^  >%Kittc  ji  Vim  •<^:|ijmMMm  Jtmr  in  *?rdter  ^^  enable  factcwy  in- 
^*^^^^  -Itt^  v^<h<c  odlci^  i»  the  mctix  »  enfocce  the  laws  regu- 
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We  want  a  vagrancy  law  equally  enforced  among  whites  and 
blacks.  Every  mill  community  has  a  number  of  white  loafers,  spend- 
ing their  days  in  idleness,  hunting  or  fishing,  and  supported  by  the 
earnings  of  women  and  children.  This  nuisance  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  misery  and  for  the  otherwise  unnecessary  child  and 
woman  labor.  I  can  point  out  case  after  case  of  the  most  abject 
poverty  where  the  lazy  or  drunken  father  regularly  twice  a  month 
draws  the  money  earned  by  his  sons  and  daughters  under  21.  On 
remonstrating  with  the  mill  authorities  I  was  told  that  they  regret 
this  but  the  law  leaves  them  no  alternative.  We  want  that  law 
changed  to  remedy  this  abuse  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  mill 
community. 

We  want  the  cotton-mill  operatives  of  the  South  organized 
so  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  mill  owners  for 
churches  and  for  all  these  conveniences  and  comforts,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  help  themselves.  They  are  now  being  helped, 
plentifully,  wonderfully,  marvelously,  extensively,  expensively.  I 
sometimes  say  to  these  men,  "If  that  money  which  you  now  spend 
on  welfare  work,  thousands  of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  could  be  put  to  the  point  of  raising  the  wages  of  your 
people  a  little  bit,  I  think  it  would  be  better."  We  feel  that  under 
the  leadership  of  Southern  men  who  understand  local  conditions,  and 
who  have  heads,  hea:rts,  and  consciences,  these  people,  thoroughly 
organized,  could  do  more  for  their  all-around  improvement  than 
can  be  done  for  them  by  others. 
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ts  acr  gr^arey  !ieef  ir  tie  grs-ei' 
img  ioji  -v^rncmr  i^rrssmsn  rerv^si  t^r^e  interested 
oa  ^«!tenl  ^rtrT.in-trtrrmc  imt  szcslI  ^nriiif  rt  tr-e  rrcTcrtion 
ot  trftiLji  jiSrr  X3»£  rnrse  intereiCSfi  n  eit>nr.«rcil  rcfzrra.  It 
b  net  eict23Ct  t^^  ksro  ctcl'ircn:  nr:  rf  tfre  iictrcj  iisi  the  shop 
riH  they  have  reachei  2  ogrtafrr  ij*  ^t^tt  mr^ss  in  raising 
the  3^  tievel  ferr  !iSrr  cf  C3£»ir«r  sb?cl'i  !:e  ircrcnpanied  by 
s^?p$  in  a  cccstrsctive  elreitircal  7*^^J  ^-  ^^*  jr-th.  when 
tbev  rtaPv  IcaTe  scbxrc  shaZ  hrr?  1  :STs=!en!  e-ft?nt5rc  which 
tts  them  net  coIt  r?  £nti  2  better  pajtr^  fco.  b-t  2  line  of 
occupatica  suited  t?  their  own  caracities  arri  cce  in  which  there 
is  a  future  for  grt^wth.  Frcfess^rcaL  eincarcrs,  en  the  other 
han<L  need  to  awaken  frecn  the  lethargy  thr?cgh  which  they  have 
permitted  non-educatioaal  associaticiis  te  take  the  lead  in  meas> 
ures  for  the  amrfioraticn  of  the  condition  of  children.  They 
should  recognize  their  opportunities  and  their  responsibilities 
and  take  an  ag^^ressive  part  in  the  formation  and  execution  of 
all  legislative  and  administrative  measures  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  children, 

The  prv^Mems  of  vwational  guiviaiK>c  and  industrial  educa- 
tkvti  Ait^  bv  iK>  «>eaiwt  A>h't\l.  auvl  without  intelligent  co-operation 
o<  \HUK\*torv^  and  reformer*  the  newly  awakened  enthusiasm  on 
Ou\^\^  \uAtt\M«  will  rej^ult  in  ha^ty  and  ^superficial  action.  Thus 
w  \y.  :\\k^\\\\\  Ux  talk  Ah\MU  *^^vatio^\***  in  connection  with  the 
m^Kx  At  vUOdwu  uuslcr  3ki\ie<n  M  It^M^  but  the  phrase  is  likely 
i^K  Im\v\  wuU  ^mu^  i^NH^,  an  inthtence  which  it  would  not 
H^xv  wv*V  ^^W  v^NliJ^vy  wvxrdA  '^finding  jobs"  substituted  for  the 
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high  sounding  "vocational  guidance."  To  encourage  children 
under  sixteen  to  leave  school  by  assisting  them  to  find  jobs  is  a 
mischievous  enterprise.  There  are  nineteen  chances  out  of 
twenty  that  any  work  they  can  get  into  will  prove  a  blind 
alley  both  industrially  and  economically.  Enthusiasm  for  voca- 
tional guidance  should  exhibit  itself  first  in  encouraging  children 
to  stay  in  school  till  they  have  an  education  which  will  fit  them 
for  work  where  there  are  genuine  openings  ahead;  secondly, 
in  guiding  public  opinion  and  activity  to  modify  the  regular 
school  work  so  that  it  shall  have  a  more  genuine  connection 
with  social  opportunities;  thirdly,  to  provide  supplementary 
agencies  so  that  children  when  they  do  leave  to  go  to  work 
shall  continue  under  some  educational  supervision,  that  will 
counteract  the  tendency  of  almost  any  trade  at  the  present  time 
to  arrest  their  further  growth.  Only  as  a  last  resort  in  des- 
perate individual  cases  should  agencies  for  vocatiocial  guidance 
act  as  labor  placing  bureaus. 

Industrial  Education  Dangers. 

The  kindred  question  of  industrial  education  is  fraught  with 
consequences  for  the  future  of  democracy.  Its  right  develop- 
ment will  do  more  to  make  public  education  truly  democratic 
than  any  other  one  agency  now  undfir  consideration.  Its  wrong 
treatment  will  as  surely  accentuate  all  undemocratic  tendencies 
in  our  present  situation,  by  fostering  and  strengthening  class 
divisions  in  school  and  out.  It  is  better  to  suffer  a  while  longer 
from  the  ills  of  our  present  lack  of  system  till  the  truly  demo- 
cratic lines  of  advance  become,  apparent,  rather  than  separate 
industrial  education  sharply  from  general  education,  and  there- 
by use  it  to  mark  off  to  the  interests  of  employers!  a  separate 
class  of  laborers. 

These  general  considerations  have  a  particular  application  to 
the  scheme  of  industrial  education  which  has  been  proposed  for 
adoption  by  the  next  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois — one 
of  the  leading  industrial  states  of  the  Union,  and  containing  its 
second  largest  city.  This  scheme  proposes  a  separate  State 
Commission  of   Vocational  Education,   wherever  the   community 
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may  wish  to  develop  any  form  of  industrial  education.  In  othet 
words,  the  entire  school  system  of  the  state  as  a  whole  and  of 
such  communities  of  the  state  as  may  desire  to  do  something 
definite  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education,  is  split  into 
two  for  the  education  of  all  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  Since 
whatever  a  state  like  Illinois  may  do  in  such  a  matter  is  sure 
to  have  influence  in  other  states  in  this  formative  period,  edu- 
cators all  over  the  country  should  be  aroused  to  help  ward  off 
what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  termed  the  greatest  evil 
now  threatening  the  interests  of  democracy  in  education. 

The  statement  of  the  scheme  ought  to  be  enough  to  condemn 
it.  The  least  reflection  shows  fimdamentally  bad  features  asso- 
ciated with  it.  First,  it  divides  and  duplicates  the  administrative 
educational  machinery.  How  many  communities  have  such  an 
excess  of  public  interest  in  education  that  they  can  afford  to 
cut  it  into  two  parts?  How  many  have  such  a  surplusage  of 
money  and  other  resources  that  they  can  afford  to  maintain  a 
double  system  of  schools,  with  the  waste  of  funds  andth^Jric- 
tion  therein  involved?  Second,  the  scheme  tends  to  paralyze 
one  of  the  most  vital  movements  now  operating  for  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  general  education.  The  old  time  general, 
academic  education  is  beginning  to  be  vitalized  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual,  industrial  and  social  activities;  it  is  beginning 
to  recognize  its  responsibility  to  train  all  the  youth  for  useful 
citizenship,  including  a  calling  in  which  each  may  render  use- 
ful service  to  society  and  make  an  honest  and  decent  living. 
Everywhere  the  existing  school  system  is  beginning  to  be  alive 
to  the  need  of  supplementary  agencies  to  help  it  fulfill  this 
purpose,  and  is  taking  tentative  but  positive  and  continuous 
steps  toward  it.  The  City  of  Chicago  in  this  same  State  of 
Illinois  probably  ranks  behind  no  other  city  of  the  country  in 
the  extent  and  wisdom  of  the  steps  already  taken,  steps  which 
will  of  necessity  be  followed  by  others  just  as  fast  as  those 
already  taken  demonstrate  their  efHciency. 

These  two  movements  within  the  established  American  public 
school  system,  the  proposed  scheme,  if  adopted,  will  surely 
arrest.    General  education  will  be  left  with  all  its  academic  vices 
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and  its  remoteness  from  the  urgent  realities  of  contemporary  life 
untouched,  and  with  the  chief  forces  working  for  reform  re- 
moved. Increasing  recognition  of  its  public  and  social  responsi- 
bilities will  be  blasted.  It  is  inconceivable  that  those  who  have 
loved  and  served  our  American  common  school  system  will, 
whatever  the  defects  of  this  system,  stand  idly  by  and  see  such 
a  blow  aimed  at  it.  Were  anything  needed  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  blow,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  that  all 
funds  for  industrial  education  raised  by  the  local  community  be 
duplicated  by  the  state,  altho  the  funds  contributed  by  the  state 
for  general  school  purposes  are  hardly  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation. 

Thirdly,  the  segregation  will  work  disastrously  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  so-called  vocation  schools. 
Ex-Superintendent  Cooley  of  Chicago,  who  is  understood  to  be 
responsible  for  the  proposed  bill  in  its  present  form,  has  written 
a  valuable  report  on  "Vocational  Education  in  Europe."  He 
quite  rightly  holds  in  high  esteem  the  work  and  opinions  of 
Superintendent  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  leading  European  authority  insists  upon,  all  technical 
and  trade  work  being  taught  in  its  general  scientific  and  social 
bearings.  Altho  working  in  a  country  definitely  based  on  class 
distinctions  •  (and  where  naturally  the  schools  are  based  on  class 
lines/),  the  one  thing  . Superintendent  Kerschensteiner  has  stood 
for  has  been  that  industrial  training  shall  be  primarily  not  for 
the  sake  of  industries,  but  for  the  sake  of  citizenship,  and  that 
it  be  conducted  therefore  on  a  purely  educational  basis  and  not 
in  behalf  of  interested  manufacturers.  Mr.  Cooley's  own  report 
summarizes  Mr.  K'erschensteiner's  views  as  follows:  "If  the 
boy  is  to  become  an  efficient  workman  he  must  comprehend 
his  work  in  all  of  its  relations  to  science,  to  art,  and  to  society 
in  general.  .  .  .  The  young  workman  who  understands  his 
trade  in  its  scientific  relations,  its  historical,  economic  and  social 
bearings,  will  take  a  higher  view  of  his  trade,  of  his  powers  and 
duties  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  member  of  society." 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  manufacturers  anxious  to 
/secure  the  aid  of  the  state  in  providing  them  with  a  somewhat 
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get  the  recent  national  convention  on  industrial  education  in 
Philadelphia  to  commit  itself  in  favor  of  the  Illinois  scheme. 

The  only  serious  danger  is  that  a  number  of  sympathetic  and 
otherwise  intelligent  persons  should  be  misled,  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  justified  enthusiastic  support  of  the  principle  of  industrial 
education  (with  whatever  supplementary  agencies  that  may  be 
found  necessary)  jump  to  the  support  of  this  scheme,  not' realiz- 
ing what  is  really  involved  in  it.  Such  persons  should  first 
inform  themselves  as  to  what  is  actually  being  done  already 
in  this  direction  in  the  more  progressive  public  schools,  and 
should  then  devote  their  spare  energies  to  backing  up  and 
furthering  these  undertakings,  and  to  creating  a  public  opinion 
that  will  aflfect  the  more  backward  and  conservative  public 
school  systems.  The  problem  is  a  diSicult  one,  but  many  intelli- 
gent, though  unadvertised,  attempts  are  already  making  for  its 
solution;  and  its  diSiculty  is  no  reason  for  permanently  handi- 
capping the  interests  of  both  common  school  education  and  a 
democratic  society  by  abruptly  going  back  upon  what,  with 
all  its  defects,  has  been  the  chief  agency  in  keeping  alive  a 
spirit  of  democracy  among  us — ^the  American  public  school 
system. 
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.■»mfm»/  Jor  '/np  jhfnpr,  /r,Ti  <v^r^  .ifwny*;  fmrlmjif  another  thin^.  too. 
^^w  ^'■lf1lr^  10  ♦^nr  ilnH  ry/^,  srrrn«<  nof  10  have  ^t  thin^  in  very 
/ttr,ti  i,r^rr  mrl  ■/>,  vfien  /"/e  .ir^*  Inmttnp:  f^'jr  one  ^)od  thinijf,  h'ke 
ih*-  thr,]Uif\r)  ,,f  ,  hiM  \.\hnr,  \ve  .ire  .ftwnyA  fmrlinf^f  another  thint:^, 
i/,o,  i^  /■/'!«:  lO  ihi"  v/rrv  ihrtt  ihe  r^ntionitl  ^'htld  f^bor  Tommittee 
\','Wt^  )hf  ' 'hfMrrn's  Mnr^nti 

/  lifVe  ,f  ih'if  I  .im  Ifre,  even  if  I  seem  to  (fe|)iirt  a  little  from 
•  hr  .({rr/'t  |#ro;ririm  of  the  fvehinpTi  to  render  lo  yon  who  really 
.  rf^f^f^  »he  Morrnn  .om»»  .i^'^'onnt  <>f  my  '^tewnr'hhip,  and  to  state 
i«  ,r/f1  »"  I  .  ^tn  ^rtitt  I  iin»1er«!f.inf1  to  l»f-  the  fitnetton^  of  thi^  Bureau 

l^»v     vtiilr    ./.n   |/«-|)t  to  .1    very  en^Hy   definerf  and   i)erfectly 

tr'itj*1«*    i#<i<h   m  itt-'-ldinjif  (hrtt   yon   wronid   work  all  your  lives,  if 

,,i'/r'--»''trv    10  iiK'-veift  •  hild  l«hor,  yon  set  up  a  very  different  task 

i.,r  ihr*  I  hildr^-ti's   Mnrrnn,   jn  (hat  it  wa^  "to  investi^te  and  to 

.'pM't  .ijv^n    ill  in:«tfev'»  |»erfaintnpf  to  the  welfare  of  children  and 

l.il.i  iir>    imi-irtjr    ill  «1aHM«-M  of  iti-\r  |)eop1e."     It  wotild  be  hard  to 

■rirr  I  iirf,Hriev  .  1i;»rter  m  .1^  many  word^.    Then,  after  this  charter 

''I''.    'Miifeii    .1    l/iff  of  liffep!)  i^enple  and  an  appropriation  of  about 

t»;i'. i.«v',  .1  ,/Jir  ^rfYf  provided  with  whieh  to  carry  out  your  orders. 

.  i:t  ilir*   ..'tn-,l«*    it  iA  probably  an  advrmta^e  to  the  Bureau  to  have 

i.Tn    .f'thrtd  iM  hef-'in  m  .i  small  way,  aa  its  first  work  must  neces- 

x\\\\    \if   .  sjieilrnenral   .md  tentative.      It   was  however  peculiarly 

*  r-.*"ir,  lo  ^enire  <i  hip^h  dej^ree  of  efficiency  in  the  staff.    Tlie  very 

^'^     \'ut  i'hfldreii's  Bureau"  constitutes  a  touching^  human  appeal. 

*    *  .»nlv   iiwt  10  the  pnblie,  never  deaf  to  this  appeal,  that  it  be 

yW^>  ^V«ys  ilpftrt  afeiertwtdy  scietitific  work. 


V6ftty  y&ur$  ^^^  wImhi  Ute  fttaodburdb  <tf  inUic  servncr  were 

fowMidlmiib^   Yet  tnsv^  il  w»  esHif  p0»aUe  to 

#lfl^  h»A  had  the  te$t  inm^^ml^f  tmmng,  tsgttba^  widh  ^pedal  ck- 

^^  l(<^  «:ii^  didr  feflmi^  lo  widi  a  new  ^  wliose 

»^m¥€4  fmpme  i$  to  ^  ^md  pn^lect  Amman  duldhood.  Xot  a 
f^«r$6W  6>0  d»i$  ^HsM  who  w^  not  cboscn  for  special  qaafificauons : 
Iii9t  a  p^^on  wtes«  a|$p0ifoii»eftt  cmnot  Be  justified  under  die  ^Tict- 
^  iolefpr€i^ili(m  6i  the  merit  §yttem. 

After  the  geaersi  orgsmhaaion  of  the  oflke  was  effected,  it  was 
m€es^(»fy  to  decide  what  piece  of  work  should  be  undertaken  first, 
and  aft^  csreful  ^^ats^on,  it  was  determined  diat  a  series  cf 
$to^e$  ^  UtUmt  m&rUiity,  tmdertakm  in  some  of  die  smaller  cities, 
whkh  €^ui4  he  mside  rapidly  and  poUished  as  orflected,  was  the 
most  pfMetksiAe  scfbject  for  an  original  inquiry.  As  you  know,  the 
ierm  **inhnt  mortality*  means  the  deaths  of  diildren  under  one 
ye^f  (A  Mge,  and  we  are  challenged  by  being  told  that  in  this  country 
the  hihni  mortality  is  twice  what  it  should  be,  since  at  least  half 
thme  6eMih§  could  be  prevented  by  methods  of  sanitation,  hygiene 
and  wh^^lesome  living  with  which  we  are  perfectly  acquainted,  but 
whkh^  u§  individuals  or  as  communities,  we  neglect. 

In  view  of  the  limited  funds  of  the  Bureau,  it  was  obviously 
imptmihU  to  enter  the  great  urban  areas, — and,  indeed,  since  Booth's 
"LJ/e  and  Labor  of  the  English  People,"  the  great  cities  have  re- 
(reived  an  amount  of  study  and  ameliorative  work  which  has  shown 
their  me6§  fairly  clearly  and  which  has  already  resulted  in  a  high 
degree  of  sanitary  improvement.  The  efforts  of  the  cities  them- 
§elvei  io  lessen  infant  mortality,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
md  Chkago,  are  familiar  instances  in  this  country. 

It  was  determined  to  confine  the  first  work  to  a  series  of  small 
iflduitf ial  communities.  Moreover,  it  was  to  be  conducted  on  a  new 
planr=lfiitead  of  examining  the  record  of  deaths  and  compiling  sta- 
tl§tiei  therefrom,  the  birth  records  were  to  be  first  studied,  the 
homes  of  all  the  babies  bom  within  a  certain  year  visited,  and  each 
ehild  traced  through  his  first  year,  or  through  so  much  of  the  first 
yiar  ai  he  survived.    This  was  not  to  be  a  medical  inquiry,  but  one 
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to  go  to  school,  it  means  that  the  child  shall  go  for  as  long  as  the 
law  allows.  It  means  that  no  child  shall  be  defrauded  of  a  single 
day  of  school  because  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  his  age.  It  means 
that  no  parent  shall  be  tempted  to  make  a  false  statement  as  to  a 
child's  age. 

There  is  an  odd  story  of  the  reversal  of  the  parental  practice  of 
exaggerating  a  child's  age  so  that  he  may  go  to  work  earlier,  which 
was  told  by  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Chicago,  at  a  birth  registration  dinner  last  winter.  (I  may  boost, 
in  passing,  that  Chicago  is  the  first  city  on  the  planet  to  have  a 
birth  registration  dinner.  We  did  feel  very  proud  that  we  had 
got  the  subject  up  to  that  degree  of  elegant  and  popular  interest.) 
Mrs.  Young  told  of  a  recent  experience  in  which  a  principal  was 
dealing  with  a  woman  who  came  with  a  little  child.  The  woman 
said:  "Well,  now,  Miss  Principal,  here  is  Johnnie.  He  was  six 
years  old  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and  now  the  January  term 
is  beginning  and  I  want  you  to  take  him."  And  the  teacher  said 
gently,  "You  must  be  mistaken,  because  you  know  you  brought 
brother  Joey  the  ist  day  of  September,  and  he  was  just  six  years 
old  then.  Don't  you  think  it  is  too  soon  for  Johnnie  to  be  six 
years  old?"  "Well,"  said  the  woman,  "you  are  too  smart.  If  you 
are  as  smart  as  that,  you  are  smart  enough  to  take  Johnnie  and 
take  care  of  him  anyhow.    I  have  got  too  much  to  do." 

We  want  to  get  birth  registration  in  the  state  of  Florida;  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  investigators  to  come  to  this  town,  or  to 
some  other  good  town  in  Florida,  to  study  the  social,  industrial 
and  economic  conditions  of  every  family  into  which  a  child  is  born 
in  a  given  year,  so  as  to  give  you  a  picture  of  that  community.  Then 
you  can  determine  what  it  needs. 

The  Bureau's  Larger  Field. 

We  believe  we  shall  find  the  greatest  mortality  rate  among  the 
poorest  people  and  in  the  poorest  quarters  in  the  city,  where  the 
city  pays  less  attention  to  its  own  housekeeping  and  where  that 
very  fact  paralyzes  the  humble  housekeeper  who  lives  there.  We 
want  to  find  out  how  many  of  the  budgets  of  these  humble  families 
are  helped  along  by  older  brothers  and  sisters;  how  far  they  are 
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defrauded  of  school.  We  want  to  know  about  the  mothers  them- 
selves; what  relation  there  is  to  early  work,  to  early  training  for 
family  life,  to  the  burdens  of  their  own  home  life.  We  want  to 
know  how  far  the  family  budget  means  that  older  children  must 
go  out  as  younger  children  come  into  the  family,  crowded  out  before 
they  ought  to  be  crowded  out.  An  inquiry  of  this  sort,  tending  to 
make  plain  what  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  care  for  the  American 
child  in  his  parents'  home,  cannot  but  illuminate  the  whole  problem, 
just  as  you  are  making  clear  the  facts  of  child  labor.  There  were 
two  ways,  you  remember,  of  avoiding  the  call  of  the  siren.  One 
way  was  to  put  wax  in  the  ears  of  the  sailors.  That  is  the  first 
way  to  deal  with  a  thing — to  get  a  law  against  it.  But  there  was 
another  way,  and  that  was  to  teach  the  sailors  themselves  to  make 
more  excellent  music.  We  want  to  stop  everything  that  stultifies 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  land,  but  we  are  only  beginning 
the  task  when  we  do  that — we  must  make  certain  for  every  child 
that  it  is  better  for  him  to  come  into  our  schools,  for  those  schooLs 
to  equip  him  for  the  richer  and  happier  industrial  future ;  and  must 
invent  the  ways  to  do  it.  If  you  will  read  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  "Why  Children  Leave  School,"  you  will  be 
astounded  to  learn  that  a  very  large  proportion  leave  school  and 
go  to  work  because  they  are  bored  by  school,  and  because  their 
parents  have  no  confidence  that  the  schools  are  really  going  to  be  a 
help  to  the  children  when  they  go  to  work. 

Compulsory  education  and  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  are  all 
very  well  as  temporary  expedients,  but  the  task  for  us  is  to  make 
the  schools  so  attractive,  so  manifestly  serviceable  to  the  child,  that 
the  school  compels  by  its  own  advantages.  This  is  a  sort  of  •  com- 
pulsory education  which  will  truly  dovetail  the  prohibition  of  child 
labor.  The  readjustment  of  education  to  the  needs  of  to-day  must 
match  the  abolition  of  child  labor.  The  readjustment  is  coming, 
but  it  presents  baffling  difficulties.  For  instance,  children  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  14  seem  destined  to  go  largely  into  what  the 
English  call  the  "blind-alley"  industries,  whether  they  have  in- 
dustrial training  or  not,  and  we  may  well  decide  that,  with  all 
that  vocational  guidance  can  do  for  children  of  14,  nothing  can 
displace  their  need  for  further  education.  It  is  hateful  and  pre- 
oosterous  to  plan  upon  a  system  of  night  schools  and  day  labor  as 
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a  way  of  educating  young  people,  with  muscles  still  tender  and  with 
the  whole  process  of  growth  still  undetermined,  a  douhle  strain 
at  the  very  period  at  which  there  ought  to  be  no  strain. 

If  we  could  satisfy  our  consciences  as  to  the  education  and  the 
improvement  afforded  young  people,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  our  youth  have  a  right  to  demand  some  guarantee  of 
safety  in  their  pleasures,  just  as  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
the  city  some  guarantee  of  safety  on  the  highways.  There  is  now 
a  subtly  arranged  series  of  temptations  and  dangers,  with  dancing 
halls  whose  occasion  of  profit  rests  not  so  much  in  the  dancing  as 
in  the  drinking  connected  with  it;  with  shows  and  entertainments 
which  city  policing  should  rescue  from  darkness  and  indecency.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  that  there  is  in  Jacksonville  an  interest  in 
creating  playgrounds,  to  make  a  start  towards  that  civic  care  for  the 
amusements  of  a  city  which  is  as  legitimate  and  proper  a  part  of  its 
service  as  to  make  sure  that  we  are  protected  against  fire  or  against 
contagious  diseases,  and  just  as  dignified — amusements  that  will 
satisfy  the  youth  of  the  city,  which  they  will  consider  pleasant, 
and  not  the  imposition  of  goody-goody  people,  whom  certainly 
children  never  did  like  and  never  could  bear. 

Examination  of  the  letters  which  come  constantly  into  the 
office,  show  that  the  subjects  about  which  the  public  is  most  stirred 
are,  first,  child  labor,  and  then  the  questions  of  wayward  children, 
feeble-minded  children,  the  pensioning  of  mothers,  infant  mortality 
and  infant  care,  vocational  training  and  the  special  protection  of 
girls;  and  there  is  an  increasing  sense  of  the  human  value  of  such 
abstractions  as  birth  registration.  If  the  daily  press  publishes  some 
tale  of  punishment  of  a  child  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  newer 
view  of  protection  rather  than  penalty,  the  Bureau  receives  letters 
of  inquiry  and  protest  from  all  over  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  has  no  authority  to  go  beyond  investigating 
and  reporting. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Bureau  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  concerning  children,  and  hence,  a  library  has  been 
established  which  consists  largely  of  clippings  and  pamphlets,  and 
which,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  is  securing  through  translations  from 
the  current  literature  of  the  world,  information  as  to  the  world 
progress  of  all  movements  affecting  children. 
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It  is  an  indication  of  the  wisdom  of  those  of  yo„  who  created 
touchM     V    T  ""''  '"^"  ""^  ""=  «°PKS  on  which  fha.! 

drJo  eVrffT  "^  "'''*  *"'y  "-i  painstakingly  shall 

devote  .tself  to  ascertaining  and  setting  forth  the  essential  con 


terson,  «,<„  ,„,riJ^  J,  „  „„„  ^^^^^„^  ,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
fort  of  the  chad  labor  e„mpais«  are  enrolled  a,  associate 
memters,  $ij  „  „„„  „  sustaining  members  and  Jroo  or 
<nore  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  recH.e  lie 
CEILD  LABOR  BULLETIN  and  other  puilicalion,  of 
the  ComntiUee  and  are  thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  chUd  labor 
movement  Ihrouehoul  the  country.  Jtemillanees  may  be  sent  ,o 
V.  Emu  Maty,  Treasurer,  toj  East  I2d  SI.,  New  Yori  City 


JUL  IS  i:-i 


a  x»  tn.  mi.  uk  I    I  m 


2f attmal  <E^  rifcii  ITiwilln 

lOS  Eakt  22b  Sra^FT 
Nob  Vimk  Cm 
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SAicm.  jaj-xxi  i.:xz;&»y 


HOW  TO   MAKE  CHILD  LABOR   LEGISLATION   MORE 
EFFECTIVE. 


Samdel  McCune  Lindsay, 

Vice-Chairman,    National    Child    Labor    Committee;    Professor    of    Social 

Legislation,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


The  past  decade  has  witnessed  very  considerable  progress  in 
the  standards  of  child  labor  legislation,  respecting  age  limits,  work- 
ing hours,  night  work  and  in  the  elimination  of  children  from  some 
of  the  more  hazardous  occupations.  In  common  with  other  labor 
laws  and  with  nearly  all  social  legislation,  child  labor  laws  have 
often  failed  or  broken  down  in  their  enforcement  because  of  defects 
in  form  or  legal  phraseology,  bad  drafting  of  statutes,  and  poor  or 
inadequate  administrative  machinery. 

What  a  witty  district  attorney  once  called  "the  moral  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations  of  the  community"  have  too  often  been  enacted 
hastily  into  legislation  of  this  kind,  and  no  one  has  thought  out  in 
advance  the  full  consequences  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  or  decisions  with  respect  to  policy 
which  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  proper  legislative  language  was 
not  found  to  express  the  exact  purposes  desired  and  none  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  and  desirable  to  give  more  attention  in 
these  national  conferences  of  the  workers  for  child  labor  reform, 
than  -has  been  customary  in  the  past,  to  questions  of  how  to  perfect 
and  enforce  the  child  labor  legislation  already  on  the  statute  books, 
if  future  legislation  is  to  be  improved  both  in  form  and  substance 
and  if  the  continuing  advance  in  standards  is  to  be  assured. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  rendered  recently  a 
great  public  service  by  co-operating  with  the  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form Laws,  the  American  Bar  Association  and  others  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  recommendation  of  a  uniform  child  labor  law  for  adoption 
in  all  the  states.  This  uniform  law,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  little  more  than  a  skeleton  giving  an  enumeration  of  a 
great  many  kinds  of  child  labor  wh  I  in  accord- 
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ance  with  different  standards.  This  skeleton  must  be  filled  in  some- 
what differently  in  different  states,  adapted  to  their  local  needs  and 
especially  made  really  effective  by  adaptation  to  the  local  means  or 
machinery  of  enforcement.  This  work  requires  great  skill  and 
patient  effort.  There  is  a  technique  of  child  labor  reform  and  a 
basis  of  experience  attained  by  the  various  child  labor  committees  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  utilized 
in  the  improvement  of  child  labor  legislation.  The  child  labor  com- 
mittees have  been  thus  far,  and  will  for  some  time  to  come,  con- 
tinue to  be  engaged  in  a  work  that  is  largely  negative  and  prohibitive 
in  character.  They  must  point  out  the  evils  as  rapidly  as  diligent 
and  faithful  investigation  reveal  them  in  a  system  of  industry  that 
permits  of  the  employment  of  children  for  wages  and  their  conse- 
quent and  inevitable  exploitation.  They  must  condemn  these  evils 
and  present  sound  standards  of  regulation  or  prohibition  of  child 
labor  in  all  of  its  harmful  ramifications.  This  repressive  work  will 
go  on  long  after  we  have  entered  a  second  stage  of  evolution  in 
child  labor  reform. 

The  second  stage  of  progress  in  legislation  has  already  been 
entered  upon  in  a  few  communities  and  the  time  is  ripe  in  all.  This 
is-  the  stage  of  constructive  statesmanship  which  will  take  our  pro- 
hibitive statutes  relating  to  child  labor  which  we  find  happily  to  some 
extent  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  will  unite  them  into  one 
strong  and  effectual  force,  not  only  forbidding  child  labor,  but  also 
making  provision  in  a  constructive  and  practical  way  to  guarantee 
the  newer  freedom  for  the  child.  This  new  freedom,  which  is  the 
positive  and  real  side  of  child  labor  reform,  will  never  be  fully 
realized  until  our  child  labor  laws  are  carefully  co-ordinated  with 
the  school  laws,  the  public  health  laws  and  all  laws  and  ordinances 
that  aim  to  protect  the  home  and  guard  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  community.  To  co-ordinate  properly  this  body  of  law,  so  as  to 
secure  in  the  not  too  distant  future  what  many  have  long  wished 
to  see,  a  veritable  children's  code,  will  be  no  easy  task.  The  vast 
amount  of  work  imposed  upon  the  average  state  legislature  in  this 
progressive  age  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  legislatures 
themselves  to  prepare  legislation  with  that  care  and  precision  which 
this  task  demands.  The  legislatures  are  developing  gradually 
through  legislative  reference  bureaus  and  the  b^nnings  of  legisla- 
tive drafting  bureaus  a  machinery  of  their  own  which  may  in  time 
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and  to  Parliament,  tliat  modi  of  the  best  that  is  found  in  Ei^;li^ 
factory  legisUtion  came.  Various  devices  win  suggest  Ibemsdvcs 
to  an  ini^lBgeat  dnei  factory  inq>ector  or  labor  commissioner  who 
has  an  intellectual  grasp  of  his  work  as  be  looks  over,  dxy  by  day. 
the  reports  of  his  fidd  staff,  which  ought  to  be  embodied  at  once 
in  the  law  and  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  original  drafts- 
man. Thus,  for  example,  the  Gxnmissioner  of  Labor  in  New  York 
found  several  years  ago  that  children  much  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
in  some  factories  were  taught  to  say  that  they  were  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  factory  inspector. 
A  simple  change  in  the  law  was  recommended  by  that  commissioner 
whereby  thereafter  the  factory  inspectors  were  empowered  to  chal- 
lenge any  child  found  at  work  who  was  apparently  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  require  the  employer  to  furnish  at  once  the  l^;al  proofs 
of  age  required  of  children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  in  secur- 
ing their  working  papers,  or  discharge  the  child  so  challenged.  The 
burden  of  proof  of  age  was  thus  shifted  from  the  inspector  to  the 
employer,  where  it  more  properly  belonged,  and  that  particular 
kind  of  evasion  of  the  law  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  probably  hun- 
dreds of  equally  valuable  bits  of  experience  which  nobody  in  this 
country  has  collected  and  made  available  for  the  draftsmen  of  future 
l^slation. 

It  might  well  be  considered  the  special  province  and  duty  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  its  relations  to  the  various 
state  and  local  committees,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  in  such  matters. 
I  would  advocate  a  further  and  still  more  important  step.  The 
National  Committee  might,  with  profit,  organize  a  drafting  service 
which  could  be  used  by  all  other  organizations  in  the  preparation  of 
child  labor  legislation.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  deprive  any 
state  or  local  committee  of  its  right  to  decide  questions  of  policy  nor 
would  it  make  any  other  organization  or  state  or  local  committee 
necessarily  subject  to  the  control  of  the  National  Committee.  On 
the  contrary  the  necessity  would  devolve  on  the  local  committee  to 
gather  the  material  for  its  legislation  and  to  decide  all  questions  of 
policy  and  of  standards  in  accordance  with  its  own  desires,  while 
the  drafting  service  of  the  National  Committee  would  simply  put  the 
policies  decided  upon  into  precise  and  exact  legislative  language  and 
advise  on  questions  of  law,  constitutionality  and  administrative 
procedure. 
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The  ordinary  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law, 
such  as  that  providing  for  fines  and  imprisonment  of  persons  found 
guilty  of  burglary,  manslaughter  and  the  general  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors against  property  and  persons,  does  not  always  apply 
to  legislation  which  has  back  of  it  only  the  more  intelligent  and  only 
a  fraction,  at  best,  of  the  total  population  of  a  community.  We  must 
provide  ways  and  means  for  utilizing  new  agencies  and  creating 
new  machinery  for  this  work. 

Experience  has  proven  that  labor  legislation  generally  has  no 
power  of  self-enforcement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  greater  exploitation  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  per- 
sons, when  it  is  not  rigidly  and  uniformly  enforced.  The  good 
suflfer  who  voluntarily  obey  its  precepts,  and  the  evil  make  the  greater 
gains.  This  is  a  total  loss  to  the  community.  It  is  deceived  in  think- 
ing that  it  has  security,  when  in  reality  the  evils  complained  of  g^ow 
greater.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  said  that  a  child  labor  law 
without  provision  for  enforcement  is  worse  than  useless.  There  is 
no  community  so  poor  in  resources  that  it  cannot  aflford  to  make 
some  provision  for  enforcing  officers  for  any  law  which  has  aroused 
sufficient  interest  to  secure  its  enactment.  It  is  primarily  the  busi- 
ness of  every  child  labor  committee  to  hold  the  public  authorities 
to  this  fundamental  duty  inherent  in  government  itself. 

We  have  not  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  develop  efficient  fac- 
tory inspection  and,  first  of  all,  to  secure,  in  connection  with  every 
child  labor  law,  some  provision  for  factory  inspectors  (by  what- 
ever name  they  are  called),  whose  sole  official  duties  shall  be  to 
inspect  continuously  and  report  fully  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions. The  state  or  the  public  authority  must  be  held  to  full  re- 
sponsibility and  should  not  be  encouraged  to  expect  this  work  from 
private  agencies.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  that  the  individual 
citizen,  as  well  as  a  private  society,  can  do  to  co-operate  with  the 
public  authority. 

It  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle,  however,  to  expect 
private  societies  or  individuals  to  organize  and  pay  the  cost  of  the 
machinery  to  enforce  child  labor  laws  or  any  other  kind  of  social 
legislation.  The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  another  kind  of  service 
from  such  societies  as  ours  and  from  groups  of  citizens  who  enjoy 
superior  educational  advantages.  This  other  kind  of  service  is  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  facts  underlying  social  evils  and  the 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  difficulties  ol  securing  uniform  regulation 
through  the  adoption  of  our  Uniform  Child  Labor  Law,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  difficulties  and  limitations  both  constitutional  and 
political  in  securing  any  regulation  by  Congress  that  would  not  fall 
below  the  standards  already  adopted  in  many  of  the  industrially  more 
advanced  states.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  propose  a  minimum  national  standard  which  would 
not  go  as  far  possibly  as  that  of  the  Uniform  Child  Labor  Law,  but 
would  give  us  the  basis  of  a  more  substantial,  effective  and  reasonable 
regulation  of  all  industries  operating  and  organized  to  operate  in 
more  than  one  state.  The  industrial  situation  increasingly  demands 
national  action  of  this  character  in  justice  to  those  engaged  in  inter- 
state transactions.  Such  regulation  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
consitutional  lawyers  and  publicists  that  Congress  is  not  without 
power  to  accomplish  this  result.  James  Wilson,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  one  of  the  really  great  leaders  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1787,  as  well  as  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  exerted  an  influence 
second  only  to  that  of  Marshall  in  the  formulation  of  the  principles 
of  interpretation  laid  down  at  the  outset  of  the  government  in  de- 
termining what  the  Constitution  means,  has  well  said :  "Whatever 
object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  operation  and  effects  within 
the  bounds  of  a  particular  state  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  state;  whatever  object  of  government 
extends  in  its  operation  or  effects  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular 
state  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

I  do  not  contend  that  all,  or  even  a  very  large  part,  of  the 
necessary  regulation  of  the  manifold  forms  of  child  labor  through- 
out the  country  could  be  or  should  be  contained  in  a  national  law. 
I  do  believe  that  a  minimum  standard  could  be  formulated  and  should 
be  established  by  national  authority  to  affect  those  forms  of  child 
labor  that  we  find  in  great  interstate  industries  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic  and  competition  which  cannot  be  adequately  reached  through 
any  mere  state  regulation.  That  this  would  stimulate  and  strengthen 
the  further  regulation  of  other  forms  of  child  labor  that  are  local  in 
character  and  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  particular  states,  and 
therefore  make  necessary  greater  activity,  rather  than  less,  on  behalf 
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of  the  states  themselves  in  dealing  with  child  labor  matters,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  if  it 
is  to  go  forward  and  continue  to  hold  a  position  of  supremacy  in 
leadership,  must  undertake  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  de- 
termining what  national  legislation  is  needed  and  how  it  can  be 
secured  without  doing  violence  to  our  traditions,  or  to  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  government  under  which  we  live. 


Persons  who  contribute  $2  or  more  annually  toward  the  sup- 
port of  tke  child  labor  campaign  are  enrolled  as  associaie 
members,  $25  or  more  as  sustaining  members  and  $100  or 
more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the 
CHILD  LABOR  BULLETIN  and  other  publications  of 
the  CommiUee  and  are  thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor 
movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may  be  sent  to 
V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer,  105  East  ssd  St.,  New  York  City. 


SOME  ANCIENT  STANDARDS  OF  CHILD  PROTECTION. 
Rabbi  David  Marx,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Within  the  past  ha  If- century,  the  welfare  of  the  child  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  and  consideration  than  at  any  time  in  the 
known  scope  of  authentic  history.  His  right  to  a  healthy  birth,  to 
happiness,  to  normal  physical  development,  to  education  and  the 
opportunities  that  make  for  home  building  and  good  citizenship 
are  of  such  intimate  concern  that  almost  daily  some  new  thought 
is  advanced,  some  new  law  enacted  to  insure  to  childhood  the  right 
to  laugh  and  play  and  grow  strong  physically  and  develop  mentally 
and  morally. 

A  newer  ideal  combats  an  ancient  thought  that  the  child  is  the 
concern  of  only  the  parent  or  the  state.  This  ideal  makes  for  a 
dual  responsibility.  In  this  making,  it  meets  with  law.  Custom 
precedes  law ;  law  becomes  in  turn  custom,  with  all  the  implications 
of  tradition  and  precedent.  Law  rests  on  conceptions  of  the  past ; 
it  embodies  ancient  form  and  usage.  Nor  is  it  always  mindful  of 
the  origin  of  the  usage  or  the  form.  It  is  this  loyalty  to  the  past, 
which,  while  it  affords  stability,  presents  obstacles  to  advanced 
legislation  for  child  welfare. 

The  idea  of  parental  right  as  guardian,  judge,  arbiter  of  the 
child's  life,  is  ancient.  His  property  right  in  his  children  goes  back 
to  prehistoric  times.  That  the  children  are  his  and  he  can  use  them 
as  he  sees  fit,  work  them  if  he  will,  sell  the  labor  of  their  young 
lives,  receive  their  wages,  yea,  demand  again  of  the  employer  the 
wages  already  paid  to  the  child  without  parental  authorization, — 
goes  back  into  the  hoariest  of  times  before  Rome  had  sunk  the 
foundations  for  the  walls  that  were  to  enclose  the  people  that  in  so 
large  a  measure  gave  laws  to  the  world. 

In  the  ancient  world,  in  general,  the  standards  of  child  protec- 
tion were  most  limited.  The  father  was  supreme  within  his  home. 
He  was  the  priest  who  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire.  He  was  the  judge 
with  unquestioned  authority.  Wife,  child  and  slave  were  his  prop- 
erty. When  the  city  grew  and  began  to  frame  laws,  the  lawmakers 
found  the  father  entrenched  behind  the  barriers  of  his  home.     He, 
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personally,  might  be  answerable  to  the  city  authorities  and  the  law, 
but  not  so  his  family.  They  were  answerable  to  him,  and  he  dare 
do  with  them  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  At  least  this 
was  so  in  very  ancient  Rome.  As  priest  and  family  head,  to  become, 
after  death,  deified,  religion  gave  him  his  imperious  position,  yet  it 
acted  as  a  check  upon  him  at  least  in  so  far  as  his  male  children 
were  concerned.  Through  them  lay  not  only  the  succession  but 
also  the  religion  of  the  family.  Their  death  would  entail  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  hearth-fire,  and  would  deprive  the  Manes  of  the  father 
of  the  veneration  and  offerings  which  ought  to  be  given,  and  could 
be  given  only  by  the  son.  Thus  it  was  that  even  the  severe  law, 
originally  a  custom,  which  gave  the  father  right  to  kill  or  to  sell  his 
children,  had  somewhat  of  a  check  upon  it.  (De  Coulanges:  Ancient 
City,  Bk,  IL,  Ch,  7  and  8.  Henry  Sumner  Maine:  Ancient  Law, 
Ch.  v.). 

Similar  parental  authority,  "Patria  potestas,"  seems  to  have 
been  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the  early  days.  As  Sir  Henry 
Maine  remarks:  "The  unit  of  an  ancient  society  was  the  family; 
of  a  modern  society,  the  individual."    (Anc.  Law,  p.  126.) 

The  patriarchal  system  of  government  naturally  simplified  the 
application  of  external  laws,  and  this  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
except  in  questions  involving  property  succession,  it  is  rare  that 
the  child  is  even  considered  by  the  ancient  legislators. 

To  ascertain  then  what  were  the  standards  of  protection  would 
be  almost  impossible,  were  it  not  that  the  literature  of  the  past 
occasionally  throws  some  light  upon  the  attitude  of  parents  and 
public  towards  the  children. 

It  is  not  just  to  infer  that  the  child  was  not  an  object  of  solici- 
tude to  parents,  watched  over  and  cared  for,  merely  because  no  law 
stands  on  the  statute  book  prohibiting  the  exploitation  of  the  child. 
Industrial  conditions  such  as  obtain  to-day,  were  unknown  and 
undreamed  of  then.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  customs  of  that 
past,  relative  to  children,  were  brutal.    It  is  so  even  to-day. 

Child  J^ife  in  Ancient  Israel. 

The  limitations  placed  upon  this  paper  compel  us  to  direct  our 
attention,  and  that  somewhat  hurriedly  and  not  entirely  satisfac- 
torily, to  child  life  among  the  people  that  gave  us  the  Bible.  Of  all 
ancient  nations  (for  reasons  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  at 
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timents  cluster  around  the  very  thought  of  the  little  ones'  advent; 
for  are  they  not  a  "heritage  from  God"?  (Ps.  cxxvii,,  3,  4). 
Abraham  pleads,  "What  wilt  Thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless  ?" 
(Gen.  XV.  2).  Sarah  rejoices  at  the  thought  of  motherhood  (Gen. 
xviii.  10);  Isaac  is  entreated  of  his  wife  for  children  (Gen.  xxiv. 
21);  Rachel  demands  children  lest  she  die  (Gen.  xxx.);  Hannah 
beseeches  God  to  bless  her  (I.  Sam.  %.),  Noah  is  hailed  as  a  com- 
forter by  his  parents  (Gen.  v.  29).  The  life  of  Jacob  "is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  lad,"  Benjamin  (Gen.  xliv.  30);  he  grieves  over 
the  loss  of  Joseph,  refuses  to  be  comforted ;  he  will  "go  down  mourn- 
ing to  the  grave"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5);  the  news  that  Joseph  is  alive 
revives  him;  he  will  go  even  into  Egypt  to  see  his  son  (Gen.  xlv.). 
Esau  is  told  by  his  brother,  "these  are  the  children  whom  God  hath 
graciously  given  me"  (Gen,  xxxiii.);  Miriam  is  placed  by  her  mother 
to  watch  over  the  frail  craft  in  which  lies  her  brother  (Ex.  it.); 
Israel  refuses  freedom  from  bondage  unless  the  children  can  go 
(Ex.  v.'X.) ;  aye,  the  "crown  of  old  men  is  their  children's  children" 
(Prov.  xvii,);  while  the  classic  epitomes  of  parental  affection  are 
the  heart  cries  of  David  for  treacherous  Absalom:  "O  my  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom;  would  that  I  had  died  in  thy 
stead,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son"  (II.  S.  xix.  i) ;  and  the  tragic 
figure  of  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted (lev.  xxxi.  15),  The  Prophets,  in  ecstatic  vision,  see  the 
Messianic  time  when  the  streets  will  resound  with  the  shouts  of 
laughing  children  (Zech.  viii.  5)  ;  or,  "when  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
shall  be  turned  to  the  children  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the 
fathers"  (Mai.  Hi.  24).  Moreover,  "The  Lord  chasteneth  as  a  man 
does  his  son"  (Deut.  znii.  5);  "He  bore  thee  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
father  carries  his  child"  (Deut.  i.  31).  Nor  was  it  only  in  poetic 
imagery  that  human  relationship  was  likened  to  that  of  God  towards 
His  children. 

Parental  responsibility  was  real,  even  as  was  the  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  child  "to  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  child  was  often  admonished  "to  hear  the  in- 
struction of  parents  and  conform  thereto"  (Prov.  i.  8;  iv.  i,  vi.  20), 
to  remember  that  aged  parents  must  not  be  despised  (Prov.  xxiii.  22), 
that  to  despoil  the  parental  home  brought  disgrace  and  dishonor 
(Prov.  xix.  26),  the  parent,  on  the  other  hand,  was  repeatedly  cau- 
tioned "that  a  son  becometh  wise  through  correction"  (Prov.  xix.  18), 
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Post  Biblical. 

When  we  consider  the  attitude  towards  the  child  as  expressed 
in  the  later,  the  post  Biblical  writings,  the  Talmud  and  the  Codes, 
we  find  that  the  position  of  the  child  has  advanced.  Here,  also, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  sentiment  favorable  to  conserving  the  rights  of 
childhood.  There  is  in  evidence  here,  as  in  the  Bible,  great  love  for 
children. 

The  childless  are  as  dead  (Mid.  Rob.  Gen,  45;  M.  K.  27); 
who  leaves  a  godly  son  does  not  die  (Ibid,  49) ;  no  man  hates  his 
child  (Tal.  San.  105)  ;  will  a  father  witness  against  his  son  (Arvood. 
Zorah  s);  children  are  an  adornment  of  parents;  they  should  be 
nurtured  and  cared  for  (Kes.  3,  8), 

That  the  care  and  education  of  the  child  was  taken  for  granted 
as  an  obligation  and  duty,  springing  out  of  parental  love  and 
affection,  is  patent  from  tlie  aphorisms  of  the  Rabbis  of  old.  The 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  certainly  near  and  dear  to  their  hearts. 
Its  destruction  was  a  source  of  national  grief,  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  had  befallen  the  people.  Severe  as  was  the  affliction,  and  most 
commendable  as  was  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  people  to  labor 
zealously  to  raise  again  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Most  High,  they  that 
sorrowed  and  bemoaned  its  fate,  were  reminded  that  Jerusalem 
had  been  overthrown  because  the  proper  training  of  the  children 
had  been  neglected.  Furthermore,  they  were  told  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  was  of  greater  moment  than  the  building 
of  the  Temple ;  that  the  work  for  the  latter  must  not  interfere  with 
the  former;  that  study  was  more  meritorious  than  sacrifice;  that 
the  salvation  of  the  world  is  in  the  breath  of  school  children ;  that 
a  scholar  is  greater  than  a  prophet,  and  that  a  teacher  is  more  to 
be  revered  than  even  a  parent.    (See  The  Talmud,  Etnan.  Deutsch.) 

Although  education  was  rather  religious  than  secular,  it  was  not 
wholly  so.  The  dictum  of  the  wise  Rabbi  Yehudah  Hanassi,  "He 
who  teaches  his  son  no  trade  is  as  one  who  teaches  him  theft" 
(Kid.  29,  so),  and  the  injunction  to  "add  a  trade  to  study,  you  will 
then  be  free  of  sin,"  for,  "great  is  tlie  dignity  of  labor,  it  honors 
the  man"  (Git.  67a,  Ned.  49a),  had  the  binding  force  of  law.  The 
Rabbis  themselves  considered  it  neither  disgraceful  nor  exceptional 
to  ply  even  the  humblest  of  trades,  recognizing  "that  the  man  at 
his  work  need  not  rise  up  to  honor  the  most  learned."    There  was 
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in  the  best  manner  from  the  best  of  teachers,  the  mothers,  the 
science  of  housewifery. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Talmud,  when  it  refers  to  chil- 
dren, usually  does  so  as  "children  of  the  house  of  the  teacher,"  or 
as  "children  going  from  school."  That  a  child  could  be  elsewhere 
than  in  school  was  unthinkable. 

Already  as  early  as  the  first  prechristian  century,  Simon  B. 
Shetach,  head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  established  high  schools  for  boys 
of  16  years  and  older.  Joshua  B.  Gamala,  who  was  High-priest 
in  the  first  century,  opened  schools  for  boys  in  the  small  towns 
(B.  B.  2ia),  while  in  the  second  century,  Judah,  the  Prince,  made 
education  broadcast.  He  sent  out  overseers  to  visit  the  towns  and 
establish  schools.  Upon  coming  to  a  certain  town  and  asking  to 
see  the  guardians  of  the  place,  they  rebuked  the  leaders  who  pre- 
sented to  them  the  soldiers.  "These,"  said  they,  "are  not  its  pro- 
tectors. Show  us  the  children  and  the  teachers."  Still  other  pro- 
tective methods  shielded  the  child  from  labor. 

Whereas  in  Biblical  times  and  in  the  period  coming  close  there- 
after, it  seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  parents  need 
not  be  compelled  to  protect  their  children,  in  the  course  of  time 
violation  of  the  rights  of  children  arose.  The  severe  persecutions 
that  befell  the  Jews  in  Palestine  during  the  life  of  Hadrian  beggared 
the  people,  and  as  is  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  the  chil- 
dren suffered.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Rabbis  held  in  Usha  in  Galilee 
about  140  C.  E.,  it  was  decreed  that  a  father  must  support  his  child 
until  the  child  be  grown  up  (thirteen  years  of  age  in  the  Orient) 
(Ket.  4pb;  E.  Ho.  yi,  i).  It  is  recorded  that  when  at  a  later  time 
one  of  the  Rabbis,  Raba  by  name,  was  confronted  by  a  father  who 
failed  in  his  duty,  he  admonished  the  parent.  "Is  it  right,"  said 
he  "in  your  opinion  that  your  children  should  be  supported  by  the 
charities?"  Rabbi  Chisda  (2nd  half  3rd  cent.)  advanced  the  opin- 
ion in  a  similar  case  that  "We  should  proclaim  against  such  parents 
that  they  are  like  the  wild  ass  in  that  they  do  not  care  for  their 
young  but  throw  them  upon  the  community."  We  infer  from  these 
cases  that  the  community  or  charities  provided  for  those  children 
who  were  neglected  by  the  parents.  That  the  children  were  not 
expected  to  earn  their  livelihood  might  best  be  instanced  from  the 
interpretation  which  was  given  to  the  law  which  is  stated  in  Exodus 
XXI.  2  relative  to  the  slave  with  wife  and  family.     The  Talmud 
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and  exploratory  as  this  paper  is,  it  may  perhaps  encourage  others 
to  a  more  thorough  investigation.  Whatever  the  past  can  tell  us 
to  aid  in  solving  the  problems  that  perplex  men,  will  not  be  lightly 
regarded. 
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THE  CHILD  ON  THE  STAGE 


By  Solomon  Wolff 


Several  States  of  the  Union,  among  them  Illinois,  Louisiana  and 
Massachusetts,  have  enacted  that  children  imder  fourteen  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  appear  as  performers  or  actors  in  any  theatre; 
I  use  the  word  all  through  this  article  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  as  including  all  classes  of  opera,  vaudeville,  motion  pic- 
ture shows,  etc. 
r*^  This  legislation  has  naturally  aroused  much  discussion,   for 

decidedly  it  is  a  departure  from  the  usage  of  many  centuries,  since 
at  least  as  early  as  Shakespeare's  day  the  appearance  of  the  child 
i  on  the  stage  has  been  customary  and  considered  not  at  all  improper. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  this  legislation  is  perhaps  due  to  its 
*  novelty  and  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  induce 

I  the  advocates  of  this  legislation  to  promote  it.     When  the  subject 

^  is  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  well-meaning  man  or 

^  woman,  it  is  usually  condemned  as  an  unreasonable  interference 

;  with  human  Uberty,  as  smacking  of  puritanism.     Nor  is  this  sur- 

prising. The  audience  sees  the  child  on  the  stage,  happy,  smil- 
ing, apparently  itself  enjojdng  the  exhibition  of  its  childish  graces 
and — ^let  us  say,  accomplishments.  Besides  that,  the  stage  needs 
actors  and  where  will  it  get  them  if  children  are  not  trained  in  the 
craft?  Those  who  are  the  happy  or  unhappy  possessors  of  more 
or  less  fervid  imaginations,  soon  begin — ^metaphorically  at  least — 
to  raise  their  voices  above  the  tone  which  obtains  in  conversation  or 
temperate  discussion,  and  the  advocates  of  legislation  prohibiting 
children  under  fourteen  from  appearing  on  the  stage  are  accused  of 
wanting  to  sacrifice  to  their  morbid  morality,  the  art  and  artists, 
the  Uterature  and  authors,  which  have  made  the  stage  the  great 
educative  force  which  all  men  recognize  it  to  be,  and  at  one  fell 
blow  to  destroy  the  greatest  source  of  amusement  the  world  has 
ever  known,  to  say  nothing  of  bringing  absolute  ruin  upon  those 

(3) 


so  unfortunate  as  not  yet  to  have  seen  or  heard  "Koenigskinder," 
but  the  libretto  does  not  disclose  the  absolute  necessity  for  children 
under  fourteen.  This  leaves  "Madame  Butterfly"  as  perhaps  the 
only  play  or  opera  that  must  use  a  child  under  fourteen.  There 
may  be  others;  my  knowledge  is  not  so  extensive  that  I  would 
make  the  assertion  otherwise  than  in  a  very  timid  way,  but  surely 
there  cannot  be  many  plays,  in  which  a  child  under  fourteen  is  abso- 
lutely required;  and  if  it  be  that  "Madame  Butterfly'*  is  the  only 
opera  which  cannot  be  properly  presented  without  a  child  of  two  or 
three  years,  then  beautiful  and  exquisite  as  the  opera  is,  I  believe 
many  will  say,  if  a  great  principle  is  at  stake  the  opera  must  go. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  danger.  The  art  which  enables  an 
actor  to  portray  with  lifelike  realism  every  phase  of  human  char- 
acter; to  disguise  himself  to-day  as  a  human  monster  and  to-morrow 
as  a  saint;  to  present  equally  well  an  Adonis  or  a  misshapen  dwarf, 
is  certainly  not  imeqtial  to  the  task  of  presenting  every  opera,  every 
play,  whatever  its  reqmrements,  without  the  aid  of  children  tmder 
fourteen. 

II 

The  Stage  Needs  Broad  Education 

Until  now  I  have  only  discussed  the  effect  which  the  prohibitory 
legislation  may  have  on  the  production  of  a  play  or  opera  here  and 
there.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so  calmly  and  I  believe  candid 
readers  will  agree  that  from  this  standpoint  the  legislation  is 
innocuous. 

But,  it  is  argued,  where  will  you  get  your  actors  and  actresses 
if  you  don't  train  them  on  the  stage  from  childhood?  Before  I 
answer  this  question  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  ask  whether  the 
opponents  of  the  legislation  are  really  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  stage,  or  whether  the  question  is  not  put  to  dissemble  the 
real  but  more  sinister  motive?  Be  that  as  it  may,  let  me  answer 
the  question  as  if  every  one  who  asked  it  was  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

Francis  Wilson,  writing  in  opposition  to  the  prohibitory  legis- 
lation, names  a  number  of  actors  and  actresses  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  stage  since  childhood — ^among  them  Blanche 
As  a  lawyer,  very  Hkely  controlled  by  the  forms  ^  **■ 
expression  used  in  the  profession,  I  will  take  tf 
has  tendered,  and  let  her  speak. 


.!.{    . 


As  a  proof  of  what  they  wish  to  prove,  this  citation  of  examples  amounts 
to  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  quite  as  fair  to  say  that  these  actresses  have  achieved 
their  rank  at  the  front  of  their  profession  in  spite  of  their  early  connection  with 
the  stage,  as  to  insist  that  they  won  success  because  of  their  environment.  Without 
the  handicap,  they  might  have  gone  on  to  even  loftier  heights.  The  argument  is 
just  as  logical  one  way  as  the  other  when  considered  by  itself,  but  when  added 
to  various  significant  conditions,  the  beam  tips  toward  the  latter  possibility. 

If  an  early  stage  training  makes  such  splendid  actors,  what  has  became  of  all 
the  histrionic  prodigies  that  delighted  patrons  of  the  thecUre  two  or  three  decades  ago? 

And  how  have  all  the  rest  of  our  prominent  actors  managed  to  accumulate  the 
skill  and  the  finish  that  give  them  their  deserved  prominence?  Evidently  something 
more  than  mere  inhaling  of  the  musty  air  behind  the  scenes  is  compound-ed  in  the  real 
genius;  without  it  the  earliest  training  falls  impotent,  with  it,  the  early  training  is 
unnecessary, 

• 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  reproduce  the  entire  article  of 
Miss  Bates.  Her  every  word  has  a  value  far  greater  than  any 
fair-minded  person  will  give  to  whole  sermons  uttered  by  those  without 
her  opportimities,  her  abilities,  and  her  disinterestedness.  Are  we, 
who  are  anxious  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  willing  to  disregard 
her  evidence  when  she  says: 

If  the  theatre  drills  children  so  admirably,  why  do  our  actors  not  hasten  to 
put  their  own  upon  the  stage?  Does  the  query  need  an  answer?  //  is  because 
they  know  from  bitter  experience  exactly  what  work  the  stage  entails  and  they  won't 
expose  their  children  to  it. 

I  venture  one  more  quotation,  to  show  that  all  this  is  not  said 
by  the  distinguished  artist  because  of  ill-will  to  the  stage: 

It  is  my  deepest,  my  sincerest  wish  to  see  the  stage  grow  finer,  nobler,  stronger, 
truer,  and  it  makes  me  happy  to  believe  this  is  really  occurring.  In  former 
days  our  professionals  had  little  of  culture,  and  the  stage  little  but  the  glory  of 
youth — except  Booth  and  Jefferson,  and  our  few  big  ones.  Now  our  stage,  like 
the  European,  is  demanding  broad  education,  cosmopolitan  intellectuality, 
cultured,  finished,  polished  manner.  Our  actors  must  know  French,  German, 
dancing,  singing, — not  with  absolute  facility  perhaps,  but  so  as  to  use  a  foreign 
phrase  easily. 

The  time  was  when  lawyers  and  other  professional  men  received 
their  training  in  oflBces ;  to-day  it  is  recognized  that  the  law  and  tech- 
nical schools  furnish  superior  facilities.  I  ask,  all  things  being  equal, 
3riu>will  become  the  better  actor,  the  yoimg  man  or  yoimg  woman 
educated  in  high  school  and  college  like  other  men  and  women 
--'^ves  technical  training  in  one  of  the  many  dramatic 
wM,  who  from  earliest  youth  has  appeared  on  the 


Now  let  any  fair-imnded  man  or  woman  say  whether  life  on 
the  stage  is  the  best  for  the  child.  Do  not  consider  only  the  child 
on  the  stage  in  the  MetropoHtan  Opera  House  in  **Koenigskinder," 
or  a  few  pampered  ones  with  a  few  troupes  of  the  very  first  order. 
The  number  of  these  is  very  small.  Before  one  makes  answer  to 
this  phase  of  the  question,  one  should  consider  the  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  to  be  foimd  with  traveling  troupes  of  all  kinds, 
traveling  with  but  brief  intervals,  stopping  at  indiflEerent  hotels  and 
lodging  houses,  taking  part  in  all  sorts  of  plays,  coming  in  contact 
with  all  sorts  of  life.  What  is  the  real  result?  I  have  not  the  data 
at  hand,  but  some  reputable  statistician  has  shown  that  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  on  the  stage  in  New  York  several 
years  since,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  a  considerable  percentage. 
Some  were  found  leading  lives  I  do  not  care  to  even  mention,  a  small 
proportion  were  more  fortunate  in  their  future  lives,  while  three  or 
four  were  still  found  on  the  stage  in  insignificant  situations. 

I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  attacking  the  morals  of  actors 
and  actresses.  Far  from  it.  But  their  profession  demands  the  por- 
trayal of  life  of  all  kinds.  There  are  even  complaints  that  certain 
forms  of  life  receive  far  more  than  their  proper  share  because — so 
managers  claim,  and  I  beUeve  them — the  pubUc  demands  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  stage  life  is  not  the  ideal  life  for  the  child;  theory 
and  experience  both  bear  eloquent  testimony  that  the  stage  child 
is  not  apt  to  develop  into  a  mentally  and  physically  healthy  member 
of  society. 

The  child  is  ordinarily  taken — not  because  its  part  could  not 
be  presented  by  a  grown  person;  the  profession  is  equal  to  this — 
but  because  it  is  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  have  a  child.  The 
child  may  be  attractive  on  the  stage  as  child;  as  a  little  girl,  the 
**cute''  flapping  of  its  short  skirts  may  have  certain  charms,  but 
once  the  childhood  is  passed,  infantile  "cuteness**  no  longer  suflBces, 
and  the  child's  career  as  an  actress  is  apt,  and  in  most  instances 
does  come  to  an  end.  Then  what?  The  earnings  of  a  little  girl  on  the 
stage  are  for  various  reasons  much  larger  than  they  would  be  in  the 
store  or  oflBce  or  factory.  This  and  the  glitter  and  applause  attend- 
ing stage  Ufe  unfits  the  Httle  girl  for  the  usual  occupations,  unfits 
her  even  for  the  house  life. 

Is  it  necessary  to  tell  men  of  the  world  what  happens?  If 
they  don't  know,  let  them  glance  at  the  information  gained  in  inves- 
tigating the  so-called  white  slave  traflSc. 
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The  child  is  on  the  stage,  not  because  the  stage  needs  it,  not 
because  it  is  the  best  way  to  train  actors.  These  may  be,  these  are 
the  reasons  given,  but  the  real  reason  is  the  desire  of  the  manager  to 
fill  children's  parts  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  of  course  the  child's 
wage  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  an  adult  who  could  take  the 
part;  and  the  cupidity  of  the  parent  is  quite  strong  enough  to  sacri- 
fice the  child  to  the  love  of  ease  and  comfort  which  the  labor  of  the 
child  enables  many  a  lazy  man  and  woman  to  enjoy. 

Many  who  recognize  the  evil  of  permitting  children  in  all  kinds 
of  plays  would  so  amend  the  law  as  to  permit  them  to  appear  in 
only  what  are  called  moral  or  proper  plays.  Reflection  would 
soon  change  their  views.  Who  will  decide  whether  the  play  is 
proper  or  improper?  The  ordinary  police  authorities?  Some 
office  holder,  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  being  complaisant  to 
political  pull?  Let  us  credit  the  one  who  is  to  decide  with  entire 
immunity  from  axiything  that  savors  of  favoritism,  yet  to  give  any 
one  the  right  to  say  what  play  is  and  what  is  not  proper,  is  to 
constitute  that  man  a  censor  of  the  stage.  Are  we  ready  for  the  innova- 
tion? 

Again,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  it  is  dangerous  to  permit  children 
to  appear  in  one  play  and  not  in  another.  At  once  the  statute  is 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  class  legislation. 

Let  the  legislation  stand.  The  people  of  none  of  the  states  in 
which  it  has  been  enacted  show  any  desire  to  abrogate  it.  It  has 
not  stood  in  the  way  of  their  seeing  all  of  the  plays  that  are  pro- 
duced anywhere,  and  if  their  experience  will  demonstrate  to  other 
states  the  justice  of  the  legislation,  not  only  to  the  stage  but  also 
to  the  child  and  to  society,  who  is  there  so  wanting  in  the  sense 
of  right  as  to  impede  the  movement? 
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more  regularly.  But  the  weather  does 
not  always  favor  us  and  always  there 
is  a  delay  of  several  days  — weeks 
perhaps— between  the  time  we  finish 
with  one  crop  and  the  time  we  find 
another  which  is  ready  for  us. 

Nor  are  these  our  only  troubles.  The 
houses  we  live  in  are  not  as  nice  as 
they  promised  us.  Sometimes  we  do 
not  receive  as  much  pay  as  we  were 
told  we'd  get,  and  often  your  stores 
charge  us  higher  prices  than  other 
people  pay. 

Would  it  have  been  better  if  we  had 
gone  elsewhere?  Is  it  better  for 
migrants  anywhere?  We  have  heard 
it  is  not.  And  anyway,  how  can  we 
leave  now?  It  is  not  easy  to  leave 
when  the  farmers  for  whom  we  work 
keep  part  of  our  wages  until  we  have 
done  all  the  work  that  they  want. 

In  cash,  each  of  our  workers  earns 
about  $530  a  year. 

It  is  not  enough. 
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We  are  not  healthy  people. 

It  is  not  surprising. 

Cui  an^-one  be  healthy  living  in  crowded  and  dirty 
places,  eating  poor  food*  and  drinking  unsafe  water? 

Our  people  suffer  from  tuberculosis,  dysentery,  enteri- 
tis«  small  pox«  and  t\*phoid  more  than  others. 

V('hen  we  are  sick  we  sometimes  cannot  get  free  medi- 
cal and  hospiral  care  because  we  are  told  that  we  have 
not  lived  in  the  district  long  enough. 

Si^mo  of  w^ur  dooors  have  even  refused  to  deliver  our 
pregnant  iKx^men.  About  a  third  of  our  children  were 
br\>ught  int\^  the  ^"orld  by  mid-wives,  friends  and 
members  of  their  own  families— once  even  by  a  1 5  year 
old  daughter. 
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. . .  and  if  we  had  these  things  . . .  these  cleaner  homes, 
places  to  play,  care  for  our  children,  doctors  for  our 
sick,  «'e  would  be  less  troubled,  would  we  not?  We 
might  be  eager  to  return  again  next  year,  might  enjoy 
our  work  a  little  more,  might  work  a  little  harder 
and  3.  linle  better  . . .  Would  this  not  be  better  for  you, 
as  well  as  us? 
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Migrants 


them  higher  prices  than  those  paid  by  others.  They 
may  even  be  discouraged  from  attending  services  in  a 
local  church. 

"Residents  tend  to  separate  migrants  from  them- 
selves in  domicile  and  law,  in  thought  and  feeling. 
They  assign  special  places  to  migrants  seeking 
shelter,  or  leave  them  to  go  where  their  condition 
and  poverty  forces  them.  Professional  gamblers, 
prostitutes  and  peddlers  of  dope  follow  their  work 
routes  to  obtain,  each  in  his  own  way,  a  share  of 
the  migrants'  money. 

State  by  state,  county  by  county,  township  by 
township,  nearly  every  unit  of  government  seeks 
to  evade  responsibility  for  these  migratory 
workers." 

Report  of  President's  Commission  on  Migratory 
Labor, 


Who  are  the  migrants? 


By  and  large,  the  migrants  come  from  disadvantaged 
groups— those  who  because  of  their  race,  nationality, 
lack  of  education,  and  lack  oF  occupational  skill,  find 
it  more  difficult  than  others  to  obtain  regular  employ- 
ment. 
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A  million  migratory  farm  laborers  roam  over  the  rich 
acres  of  America  to  help  cultiva,te  the  soil  and  harvest 
the  crops  which  feed  and  clothe  us. 

Drifting  restlessly  from  one  state  to  another  in  search 
of  work  and  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  they  enrich  each  community  by  their  labor- 
but  remain  impoverished  themselves. 

They  eat  less,  wear  worse  clothing,  live  in  more 
wretched  housing,  and  have  less  education,  less  medi- 
cal care,  and  less  legal  protection  than  any  other  group 
of  American  workers. 

They  are  first  sought  after— and  then  rejected.  As  crops 
mature,  farmers  anxiously  await  their  arrival;  after 
the  crops  are  harvested  there  is  equal  anxiety  for  their 
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'L  documented  report  of  this  investigation  has  been  preseat&<L  \.^ 
not  of  Colorado. 


Our  faces  may  seem  to  you  to  be  the 
faces  of  strangers,  different  from 
your  own  in  complexion  and  appear- 
ance. But  most  of  us  are  Americans, 
Spanish-speaking  Americans.  A  few 
are  Negro,  a  few  Indian  . . . 
We  have  come  from  Texas  and  New 
IVlexico  and  Missouri  and  Oklahoma 
and  from  other  places  to  work  in  the 
fields  of  Colorado.  Many  of  us  were 
here  last  year  and  the  year  before 
and  even  longer  ago  than  that,  but 
for  a  quarter  of  us,  this  is  our  first 
season  here. 

We  have  come  here  by  car  and  by 
truck.  Some  of  us  were  told  by  gov- 
ernment agents  that  there  was  plenty 
of  work  for  us  in  your  fields.  And 
others  of  us  were  driven  here  in  the 
trucks  of  labor  contractors  who 
promised  us  good  wages  and  nice 
homes  to  live  in. 
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Oh  Give  Me 
Home 


This  is  home  for  many  of  us. 

Some  of  us  live  in  nicer  places,  but  too  many  of  us 
live  in  tents  and  in  houses  patched  together  with  tin 
and  cardboard. 

Half  of  us  live  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  room 
for  an  entire  family.  It  is  nice  for  a  family  to  be  close 
and  to  keep  together,  but  it  is  not  good  when  men, 
women,  and  children  all  must  sleep  together  in  one 
room. 

In  many  of  our  houses  the  roofs  leak  and  we  have  little 
protection  against  the  rain.  Windows  are  broken  and 
unscreened.  The  water  we  use  is  often  right  next  door 
to  ditches  and  toilets. 

Some  of  us  sleep  on  the  floor.  There  are  too  many  bugs 
in  the  beds. 


Inside  Migrant  home 
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Migrant  Miss 


.  .  .  and  while  our  women  work  side  by  side  with  the 
men,  our  little  ones  are  left  alone  around  the  camps 

.  to  play  with  whatever  things  children  find  to  play 

twith  .  .  . 
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•  •  •  or  we  leave  them  with  an  ''older"  brother  or  sister 
while  we  work  •  •  • 
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When  mothers  and  fathers  do  not  earn  much  money 
it  is  hard  to  keep  children  in  school.  We  need  them  in 
the  fields  to  help  uis  earn  a  living,  or  we  need  them  to 
take  care  of  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  while 
we  work.  And  often  they  do  not  like  to  go  to  so  many 
different  schools.  It  makes  them  unhappy. 

But  even  those  of  us  who  want  to  keep  our  children  in 
school  find  that  your  schools  do  not  always  want  them. 
They  may  be  overcrowded  and  may  have  no  room. 
Or  they  do  not  make  our  children  feel  that  they  are 
wanted. 

Many  times  our  children  return  from  school  crying 
that  they  do  not  want  to  return. 

Why? 

Because  the  other  children  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  different.  Their  clothes  may  not  be  clean.  Some- 
times their  shoes  are  too  big  or  worn  out  and  the  other 
children  laugh  at  them.  Our  food  is  not  the  same  and 
that  makes  the  other  children  laugh  at  what  our 
children  eat. 

And  everybody  laughs  at  them  because  they  speak 
so  funny. 

And  because  they  do  not  always  understand  your  lan- 
guage they  are  sometimes  told  they  are  stupid.  This 
hurts  and  they  cry. 

So  after  all,  what  is  the  use.^  Can  a  child  really  learn 
much  when  he  doesn't  stay  long  anywhere.^  Will  a 
child  learn  when  he  is  not  happy  .^ 
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The  Colorado  Tale  is  the  story  of  migratory  farm 
workers  and  their  children  in  one  state  only. 

These  workers  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  total.  We 
have  1,000,000  migrant  farm  workers  in  the  Nation 
whose  lives  and  conditions  of  work  are  substantially 
similar.  Add  to  this  number  the  children  and  non- 
working  members  of  families  who  accompany  them 
and  our  migrant  population  is  swelled  even  more. 


Migrants  and  the  community 


If  you  are  smoking  a  cigarette,  if  you  are  wearing  a 
cotton  shirt  or  a  dress  of  cotton,  if  you  use  sugar  in 
your  coffee,  eat  lettuce  or  peaches  or  other  fruits  or 
vegetables,  you  are  at  the  end  of  a  process  which  begins 
with  the  migrant  or  share  cropper  in  the  field  as  he  tilU 
the  soil  and  harvests  the  crop  which  you  use. 

The  public  is  dimly  aware  of  the  existence  of  migrants 
and  other  farm  laborers,  but  by  and  large,  has  declined 
to  accept  responsibility  for  them. 

On  top  of  that  many  migrants  are  discriminated 
against  in  direct  and  subtle  ways.  They  may  be  denied 
service  in  restaurants  or  denied  access  to  places  of 
amusement  and  recreation.  Merchants  may  char^<i 


Why  people  migrate? 
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TRAVEL    PATTEI 
Migratory  Agricultural 
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Effective  child  labor  and  school  attendance  law*. 

Child  care  centers  for  migrant  children. 

Education  of  migrant  parents  on  child  care,  nutrition  and  health. 

Sanitary  housing  for  migrants  and  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  migrant  labor  camps. 


iidence  requirements  for  health  and 


Removal  by  the  states  of  r 
welfare  services. 

Licensing  and  regulation  of  labor  contractors. 

Safety  regulations  regarding  the  transportation  of  workers. 

Minimum  wage  rates  for  agricultural  workers  through  state  and 
federal  minimum  wage  laws;  workmen's  compensation,  unem' 
ployment  insurance  and  federal  social  security  coverage  for  all 
migrant  workers. 

Encourage  labor  union  organization  among  form  workers  by 
giving  them  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  with 
the  same  sofeguards  and  legal  protection  enjoyed  by  industrial 
workers. 

The  creation  within  each  slate  of  an  inter-agency  migrant  com- 
mittee representative  of  public  and  private  agencies  concerned 
with  the  health,  education,  labor,  housing  and  welfare  problems 
of  migratory  workers. 


the  progress  of  bills  which  affect  the  weJf-being  of  migrarits.  Let  your 
representatives  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  Congress  know  how 
■.you  feel  about  these  bills. 
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i.;-  ■M'f»vi.}nnl  ■irj!»nt"H  i-'ii**;  jri»  -or  -irtUiiiMt  i  u»  "rU  'HTJort. 
Sonw  if*  'Jii**;!*  :';W»t-i  .;»v.»  (i^-t-,*,*  :iinr  ur^^iist*  .1  !iiS»»  v**ii  TT".TP 
i.Hp  r«*Tiort  :  Honii\  -f  's-hit-.-.*.  iro  ■■  «:iii*'t»«5.  .'i  .i»  ;;s**  r  Mr.  '."^iw- 
U»', ,  •*  v.'onl*!  inT^t*nr  n  w  •«••■'  -.inf.ismiiM  :t:jr  '.i*  •.^ll»»rt«*<t 
innrli   .I'f'^r'nntioji   -.vhii'h    vus    -.i^r    isk.^-T      ip     '::iii,  vm    in^   'j    'Ui'.lP 

hy  hi"  iiook.  Ii»»  ^thoriM*  "I'li'h  vr  ir—-ir'..iu  ■.■"•.i*".  vi\»  ■;rv*ri»-«t'i::«sr 
in  ifMpif.  H  '.••»ry  'liniTilv  lof  -h»»  i:iiii  ■»■■  ^v-io'i.-o  v''u'M  i  ■.■iTTin»*r»»nr 
MfnHH#i»'i.'«n  "rvnl*!  .ulniir   •.■»    »    ^tiui-^^n'rii    ;rvniv  -nrVr     m    iii«»i';iiir,»!«. 

Iirnr'-.ri V.  i*ri«^.H.  invpri*l»»i!  ■■■Si'pr.T  /^'  V'-*- 1  -t"  "oiirh.  ■■•»r««Mi;ii  .:nnrps- 
BioriM,  nml  t.ho  iikp.  Tt  .-^  -wfp  -o  ^av  -har  ^o^r-.-  niv»»r-'.»Tipnr  .avpstijja- 
tj}T  imn  p/>IUv»tivJ,  nt  f»np  "imp  nr  ir;r'riu»r  n;irTP^  V'.u-ti  .;:is  .'-ppn 
rrjnrtrrl,  ntu]  fhat  ♦"o  rprm  ■>iiph  rpiiH'tion  ■  ^nrrmssion '  :s  unjust 
not,  only  t/>  Um  ffovprnmpTjt,  '.nt:  nfrpn  'n  riiP  .nv.»sri^r."ir. ' 

To  nny  ont,8i<l<".r  roarlinj?  fho  Pr^rl^ral  R»*nor*  *  And  ?.[;•   D-iwlf^v's 

Uk.I(,  if.  vvoulfl  HpfK^ar  that  th^  ww^ntial  points  of  '.lis  riniiinj^a  ar*^ 

irivrii  in  l.ho  firHf,  volnrno  of  the  R/^port :  ahont  i-nonntain  region? 

nil  |»»K'*M  '''•»  ''*^'^'>  ftn<l  H>K)nt  welfare  work  and  j3fpn»^ral  r»onditioTi» 

Mf  rrrf/iin  rnillH,  pn^(>fl  510-622,  in  tho  conrfv*  of  th^  chapter  on 

llio  mill  rnniiriiinily.     Tlio  National  Child  Labor  Committoo  Rpeaks 

HN  nil  niilMiilcr,   liofanao,  contrary  to  Mr.    Dawloy's  charjsfos,  the 

( ■niiiniiflfp  linri  no  part  whatevpr  in  preparing  tho  Kcport.  Neither 

Mr.   hnvejny  nor  Dr.  MoKohvay  nor  any  other  employee  of  the 

('nininilh'f  knew  anything  wliatcvor  of  the  material  j^athered  by 

the  Onvernnirnl  agents  until  the  printed  report  waa  made  public. 

Mr    I>H\vley   tries  ban!   to   discredit   slalemenls  made  by   the 

ronmiiniM\  but  in  or*?er  to  make  out  bis  case  be  has,  in  every 

iuBlrtueo,  omilleil  the  oor.text   or  cbanfTCti  the  emphasis.     Space 

fovl»i»l«  a  cflloR^rieal  answer  to  all  his  char^rcs.  but  Ihe  follo\^-iup 

1w^  tt^v  ncbvtfMl  AK  t^7>^cal. 

0«  VV^  ^^^*  ^''-  "'^^'•^^^y  shows  the  picture  of  a  little  boy  with 


e«r1b  tCJttifiBigr  ^  ly^Wfkmaamg  fi  imm  ■  wiA  s  boUin  in  Idi  hand, 
Mii  M0^  tlie  eai^aM;  ''H^«r  Oe  CaaMsa  Lien  PboiD^r^iKd 
^9"  Le^wift  W.  Hi»^  aid  rg|ms«t^  aa  a  ddid  voricer  in  the  adIL 
T&e  efciii!]  a€;<r<r  tPMfad  and  tibe  piu^o^^ra^  was  obtained  bj  de- 
<s«$<m'^  Tkia  i^etoi^  im  imiiiaiKd  t^  tfe  Katioi^ 
CiwiHirftl^  in  parni^kt  N<>,  92,  with  flie  name  c€  tiie  mill  and  t]ie 
tiMrdb^^^l^X^^'^>*<>^  SljOri  aU  d^  in  tbe  mill  where  hii  modier 
and  aiater  nwk.  Is  teynning  to  'h^'  a  little  and  will  prob- 
aUjr  iHMD  be  regokorl^r  at  work,  thoni^  hia  name  msj  not  appear 
Ml  the  pa9^n>^^^ 

A  gpi>6d  exaonple  of  faia  perrerted  canphaaia  ia  the  anmmaiy  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  MeKdfwaj'a  ^^Herod  Among  Indnatriea",  to  wfaieh 
Mr.  Dawlejr  merely  refer*  at  the  eloae  of  a  long  ebapter  about 
wdlfare  woHc  at  one  of  the  show  milla  of  the  Sooth,  with  the  words: 
^^And  yet  thia  ia  the  indturtrj  that  the  Ber.  Dr,  A.  J.  MeEelway, 
aoatbem  aeeretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  terma 
the  ^'Herod  Among  Indl]atriel'^  The  eaaoal  reader  of  Mr.  Daw- 
ky  ^»  book  doea  not  know,  of  eonme,  that  in  Dr.  McKelway 's  pamph- 
let of  that  name,  crmdiHons  of  employment  were  not  discnased,  bat 
the  long  hiatory  of  ehild-employment  in  cotton  textile  milla  waa 
related,  and  atatiatiea  were  quoted  showing  the  numbers  and  agea 
of  children  at  work,  together  with  percentagea  of  illiteracy  in  tibie 
milla. 

Mr.  Dawley's  main  thesis  (the  degradation  of  the  mountain 
regions  and  benefits  of  the  cotton  mill)  is  set  forth  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  worst  of  the  mountain  regions  with  the  best  of  tibie 
mills.  He  allows  it  to  be  understood,  also,  throughout  his  book 
that  the  mountains  have  been  the  chief  source  of  labor  supply 
for  the  southern  mills,  and  ofiFers  no  refutation  of  the  statements 
to  the  contrary  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Federal  Report: 
''Some  of  the  larger  mills  have  sent  agents  into  the  mountains  and 
secured  a  goodly  number  of  the  mountain  farmers.  Aside  from 
these,  however,  except  in  the  mills  located  near  the  foothills  or  in 
the  mountains^  there  is  only  a  sprinkling  of  mountain  families. . . . 
Mountaineers  were  not  found  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
mountains,  however,  except  occasionally  among  migratory  fami- 
lies". 

Even  if  all  the  good  things  that  are  true  of  some  show  mills — 
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the  mills  is  higher  than  either.  We  refer  to  the  figinres  giren  on 
yages  125,  224,  and  249  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Federal  Report 
on  the  Condition  of  Women  and  Child  Wage-Earners.  Thus,  in 
Virginia  nine  and  one  tenth  (9.1)  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  white 
children  10  to  14  years  of  age  were  illiterate  (census  1900),  as 
against  seventy  and  four-tenth  (70.4)  per  cent,  of  all  children 
under  14  years  of  age  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated, 
1907-08.  The  least  difference  in  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  was 
found  in  Georgia,  where  the  percentage  for  the  whole  State  was 
ten  and  four-tenths  (10.4),  as  against  forty-two  and  seven-tenths 
(42.7)  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  mills. 

Mr.  Swift,  Field  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  this  connection  gives  the  following  percentages  of 
school  enrollment  among  the  white  children  of  school  age  in  three 
counties:  Gaston  County  (a  cotton  mill  county)  had  1908-09  a 
white  school  population  of  9,315  and  a  white  school  enrollment  of 
only  6,107  or  65  per  cent.  Wautauga  County,  without  cotton  mills, 
had  in  the  same  year  a  white  school  population  of  5,129  and  white 
school  enrollment  of  3,847  or  74  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the 
following  year,  1909-10,  show  decrease  in  percentage  of  school  en- 
rollment in  Gaston  County  (with  cotton  mills)  from  65  per  cent, 
to  62  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  Wautauga  County  (without  cotton 
mills)  from  74  to  77  per  cent.  Gastonia  is  a  cotton  town.  The 
white  school  population  is  1,504,  the  white  enrollment  is  888,  a 
percentage  of  52,  while  the  percentage  for  the  entire  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  70.  Cotton  mills  do  have  kindergartens  and 
primary  schools,  but  these  figures  show  they  are  behind  the  entire 
state.  The  cotton-mill  owners  have  provided  no  more  and  no 
better  schools  than  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are  providing 
for  themselves  by  local  tax ;  with  the  significant  difference  that  at 
the  cotton  mills  outside  of  those  counties  that  have  adopted  a  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law,  children  thirteen  years  old,  or  in 
some  cases  twelve,  leave  school  for  the  mill  and  however  benevolent 
and  generous  the  intentions  of  an  employer,  he  can  not  make  it 
physically  possible  for  a  child  who  works  eight,  ten  or  eleven 
hours  a  day  in  the  mill,  to  benefit  from  the  best  school-house  h« 
might  build. 

In  regard  to  health,  also,  there  is  no  occupation  which  a  child 
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can  pursue  all  day  and  every  day  without  injury.  Special  oc- 
cupational diseases  are  not  in  question.  Freedom  from  hookworm 
and  absence  of  immediate  or  severe  nervous  breakdown  do  not 
make  the  cotton  mills  physically  wholesome  for  children.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  a  considerable  percentage  of  accidents  in 
the  mills,  and  a  high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis.  But,  we  repeat, 
these  incidental  dangers  might  all  be  done  away  without  affecting 
the  fact  that  the  mental  strain  involved  in  the  noises  of  a  mill,  and 
the  sheer  muscular  strain  of  any  simple  motion  repeated  past  the 
point  of  fatigue  do  seriously  weaken  the  growing  child.  Even 
where  there  is  no  immediately  traceable  injury,  there  is  always  an 
indirect  effect  whereby  the  child  is  made  more  susceptible  to  in- 
fection. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  Committee  should  be  grateful  to  Mr 
Dawley,  for  it  seems  that  he  has  really  helped  the  campaign  for 
improved  child  labor  laws  in  one  state.  Mr.  Swift  writes  from 
North  Carolina:  ''Three  weeks  ago,  'The  Child  That  Toileth 
Not'  was  circulated  by  certain  cotton  mill  men  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  I  was  glad,  because  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  resent  an  attempt  to  justify  one  condition  by 
taking  isolated  cases  from  a  whole  section  of  the  State  and  there- 
by reflecting  upon  that  section.  So  complete  was  the  failure  of  the 
book  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  that,  in  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Child  Labor  Bill,  the  book  was  not  even 
referred  to,  and  cotton  mill  owners  did  not  even  permit  the  gentle- 
man who  was  active  in  circulating  the  book  to  speak  before  the 
Committee;  even  when  his  name  was  all  but  called  in  connection 
with  a  letter  sent  out  by  him  reflecting  upon  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  he  did  not  dare  to  make  reply.  In 
fact,  North  Carolinians  know  the  book  is  not  even  an  attempt  to 
state  the  case.  They  know  that  the  author  is  either  too  ignorant  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  matter  to  write  about  them  with  intelligence, 
or  else  that  he  is  deliberately  trying  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  from  what  he  knows  to  be  a  festering 
sore. ' ' 

Mr.  Stoddard  suggests  another  reason  why  the  Committee  should 

be  grateful  to  this  defender  of  child  labor: 

"It  is  when  Mr.  Dawley  attempts  to  demonstrate  tliat  child  labor  is  a 
positive    good    in    itself    that    his    argument    drops    through.       In 
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order  to  defend  it,  he  reviena,  in  tbo  words  of  one  social  worker,  'all 

the  arguments  of  a  past  age.     Child  labor  teaches  habits  of  indUHtry. 

It  is  DoeJod  for  the  support  of  widowed  mothere  and  orphsos.     It 

lafB  the  surest  foundatioo  of  a  career.     It  furoisbeB  the  best  pOS' 

sible  education.     One  typical  coatradirtion  occurs  in  this  connection. 

In  one  chapter  the  author  would  ehon  that  mill  ebiidren  are  better 

off  than  children  on  the  farms  because  the)'  do  not  lead  such  a  lazy, 

llBtlesB  life;  in  another,  because  the  mill  children  do  not  have  the 

heavy  work  to  do  that  ia  required  of  children  on  the  farms.' 

"Personally,  the  writer  welcomes  Mr.  Dswiey's  book  as  a  healthy  tign 

of  the  times:   the  argtiments  which  he  preaents  against  child  labor 

legislation  are  the  stock  arguments  of  the  cotton   manufacturers — 

be  haa  added   no  new  ammunition   to  an  already   powerfully  armed 

interest.     If  this  is  the  worst  that  can  bo  done,  then  there  is  great 

hope  for  the  future". 

We  are  confident  that  those  who  have  dedicated  their  service 

to  the  protection  of  children  and  to  the  development  of  agencies 

to  eonaerve  their  health  and  education  by  laws  which  the  civilized 

world  has  approved,  will  not  be  bewildered  by  this  discordant 

voice. 


Heprinted  from  the  Child  Labor  Bulletin,  Volume  One,  Number  Fo'ir. 
February,  1913. 
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labor  of  young  and  innocent  children  is  not  worthy  of  success  and 
ought  to  go  down. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  gained  a  correct  impression  of  a  state- 
ment alleged  to  have  been  made  here  during  an  earlier  session.  If 
the  information  is  incorrect,  I  should  be  most  pleased  to  be  corrected, 
for  I  do  not  care  to  proceed  under  a  misapprehension.  I  have  been 
told  that  at  one  of  your  meetings  in  this  city  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  organizations  of  labor  are  insincere  in  their  advocacy  of  the  abo- 
lition of  child  labor.  If  anyone  entertains  any  such  thought,  I  desire 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  provision  of  law  upon  the  statute  books  of 
any  State  of  the  Union  or  the  statute  books  of  any  of  the  civilized 
countries,  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  child  and  the 
health  of  not  only  children  but  also  women  that  cannot  be  traced  in 
some  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  much  abused  organizations  of  labor. 

It  is  within  my  recollection  that  the  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry, 
of  New  York,  for  many  years  active  in  the  movement  for  the 
protection  of  children,  came  before  the  conventions  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  said  that  the  hope  and  the  mainstay  for  the 
inauguration,  for  the  enactment,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  child 
labor  laws  rest  in  the  last  degree  upon  the  organizations  of  labor. 
If  there  is  anyone  who  harbors  the  thought  that  the  organizations 
of  labor  are  insincere  in  the  effort  to  have  laws  passed  and  enforced 
for  the  protection  of  children,  let  me  quote  to  you  a  statement  made 
by  a  gentleman  who  presumably  was  associated  with  us  in  the  effort 
to  abolish  child  labor.  Dr.  A.  H.  Freiberg,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  which  he  said:  "The  com- 
mittee," speaking  for  his  committee,  *'is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  of  labor  unions  for  increasing  the  age  at  which  children 
may  labor  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years."  He  then  adds  as  a 
comment  on  it:  "It  is  felt  in  the  committee  that  the  action  of  the 
unions  is  taken  purely  for  the  selfish  motive  of  preventing  competi- 
tion and  not  with  the  idea  of  the  child's  welfare  at  heart." 

I  quote  the  gentleman  because  he  charges  the  unions  of  labor 
with  selfishness  in  the  advocacy  of  the  child  labor  laws  in  increasing 
the  years  to  sixteen  as  against  any  opinion  which  may  be  entertained 
that  the  unions  are  insincere. 

You  should  not  infer  from  that  statement  that  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Freiberg  is  accurate  in  his  charge  that  it  is  from  selfish  motives 
that  the  unions  of  labor  are  favorablv  disposed  towards  the  abolition 
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of  child  labor,  but  I  quoted  simply  to  show  that  at  least,  even  accord- 
ing to  this  accusation,  we  must  necessarily  be  sincere  in  defense  of 
our  own  self-interests. 

I  presume  that  there  are  a  number  of  men  and  women  in  this 
city  of  ours,  and  in  this  country  of  ours,  who  are  altruistic.  Thank 
God  that  there  is  a  continually  growing  number  of  men  and  women 
who  act  from  that  high  purpose.  But  taking  men  and  women  as 
they  are,  not  here  and  there,  but  the  accepted  view  of  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  I  wonder  whether  all  the  bankers  and  all  the 
brokers  and  all  the  business  men  and  all  the  newspaper  men  and  all 
the  companies  have  all  been  prompted  from  purposes  of  absolutely, 
purely,  ideal  altruism.  And  now  as  to  the  insinuations  that  are  made 
and  indulged  in  that  labor  men,  from  the  standpoints  of  their  own 
personal  interests,  advocate  a  certain  policy,  how  is  it  that  you 
find  men  usually  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
products,  universally  protectionists  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tariff? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  men  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  simply,  free  traders.  Is  it  a  physiological  influence 
that  brings  this  about ;  is  it  physical  ?  is  it  climatic  ?  is  it  providential  ? 
or  is  it  not  purely  selfish  interest  that  prompts  them  to  do  or  be  the 
one  or  the  other?  And  yet  some  people  expect  that  the  men  who 
have  only  their  labor  power  upon  which  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
support  those  dependent  upon  them  that  they  shall  govern  all  their 
actions  from  purely  altruistic  motives  and  purposes,  surrendering 
everything  that  they  possess. 

We  are  just  as  good  as  they  are — not  better,  but  I  repeat,  just 
as  good.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  present  industrial  era,  as 
it  emerged  from  the  days  of  serfdom,  and  from  the  days  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  factory  system,  the  organizations  of  labor  have 
advocated  the  restriction  of  child  labor.  There  is  not  a  child  labor 
law  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  but  has  been  put 
there  with  the  co-operation  of  the  trade  union  movement.  In  Ala- 
bama— I  think  my  memory  serves  me  right — about  two  years  ago, 
a  law  was  passed,  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  I  think  in  Oregon, 
too,  due  entirely  to  the  organized  labor  movement.  I  know  that  in 
Alabama  where  some  better  progress  has  been  made  than  in  Georgia 
in  so  far  as  the  conception  of  such  a  law  is  concerned,  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  sent  a  lady,  not  a  wage-earner,  into 
Alabama  and  into  Georgia  and  into  Florida  and  into  Tennessee,  for 
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the  purpose  of  bringing  about  first  a  better  feeling  and  better  judg- 
ment and  better  conception  among  the  people  generally  in  order 
that  a  child  labor  law  might  be  enacted.  I  know  that  when  I  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  lady  you  will  all  agree  with  me  as  to  her  splen- 
did attainments  and  her  faithful  and  intelligent  work,  Miss  Irene 
Ashby,  now  Mrs.  Irene  Ashby-Macfadyen,  and  who  is  now  in  South 
Africa  with  her  husband.  Permit  me  to  give  just  two  quotations 
from  Miss  Ashby's  first  report  which  was  submitted  to  me  and  which 
was  published  in  our  official  journal,  the  American  Federationist,  in 
1901: 

"Four  months  ago  I  accepted  a  commission  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  agitate 
the  subject  of  child  labor  with  the  view  of  getting  a  law  on  that 
subject  through  the  legislature  of  Alabama.  Although  I  return 
with  the  news  of  present  defeat,  I  believe  that  my  mission  has  helped 
to  give  another  blow  to  that  slowly  dying  cause  of  building  com- 
mercial success  on  the  ruin  of  little  children." 

At  the  close  of  that  report  she  says : 

"In  resigning  my  commission  on  which  Mr.  Gompers  acts,  my 
regret  at  failure  is  tempered  by  the  hope  that  what  I  have  been 
able  to  do  in  concentrating  previous  interests,  collecting  facts  which 
have  aroused  new  interests,  and  in  some  degree  amalgamating  differ- 
ent forces,  may  not  be  without  fruit  in  the  near  future,  and  that  this 
campaign  will  at  least  have  a  share  in  the  formation  of  another 
which  will  put  an  end  forever  to  this  particular  blot  on  American 
civilization." 

The  lady  tendered  her  resignation  to  me,  but  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  declined  to  accept  it,  and  commissioned  her  to  persist  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  work.  And  I  may  add  that  it  was  impracticable 
and  inadvisable  that  Miss  Ashby  should  appear  as  the  representative 
of  organized  labor,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  tried  already  indirectly 
to  communicate  to  you,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  child  labor  law  upon  the  pretense  that  it  would 
encourage  the  organizations  of  labor  if  such  a  law  was  passed.  It 
is  needless  to  make  any  argument  before  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  child  labor.  We  want 
to  make  this  country  of  ours  grander  and  greater  and  more  beautiful 
th^n  it  is.    Should  anyone  ask  me,  "Do  you  believe  that  we  are  mak- 
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ing  progress  ?"  I  would  gladly  give  my  assent,  and  am  proud  of  the 
progress  that  we  are  making,  greater  than  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

We,  organized  labor,  are  glorifying  and  are  glorified  in  the 
recognition  of  the  wonderful  advance  that  is  being  made  and  has 
been  made.  But  it  is  not  quite  good  enough.  So  long  as  there  is 
an  injustice  done  to  one  man,  to  one  woman  or  to  one  child  that  is 
capable  of  rectification  by  us,  so  long  there  is  work  enough  for  us  to 
do  to  try  and  secure  the  right  and  justice  and  a  better  condition.  We 
want  to  make  all  our  people  not  only  politically  the  bright  star  in  the 
diadem  of  nations,  not  only  as  an  inspiration  for  political  freedom, 
but  also  for  industrial  justice.  In  that  work  I  am  sure  you  will  con- 
tribute much  through  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

There  are  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  associated  both  in 
the  National  Committee  and  in  the  several  localities  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  working  and  cooperating  for 
very  many  years.  I  hope  that  so  long  as  life  shall  remain  with  me 
that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  still  working  and  helping  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  then  the  next  problem,  and  then  the  next  problem, 
as  it  shall  confront  us. 
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the  other  band,  where  wages  are  high  you  find  better  equipment,  more 
ikiU,  ICM  cost  of  production  and  wider  marlcets.  England  has  steadily 
advanced  to  a  position  of  industrial  EUpremacy  and  every  step  in  the 
protfCM  she  has  made  has  been  marked  by  legislation  that  shortened  work 
hours,  restricted  the  employment  of  children  and  provided  for  pubhc 
education.  W.  H.  Dawson,  in  his  book  on  "The  Evolution  of  Modern 
Germany, "  while  discussing  the  great  expansion  in  the  textile  trades  of  that 
country,  says,  "the  mere  figures  of  persons  employed  would  be  misleading 
unless  allowance  were  made  (or  the  altered  conditions  of  production,  which 
have  operated  in  Germany  as  in  Great  Britain — larger  looms,  improved 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  speeding  up  and  other  contrivances  for  increasing 
production,  and  not  least  the  raising  of  the  factory  age  for  children." 


Little  Children  in  the  Corrf'N  Mills 


The  federal  government  recently  published  the  report  of  its  investi' 
nation  into  the  condition  of  women  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry  of  the  United  States.  Its  agents  did  not  visit  all  the 
establifihmcntH  of  this  industry  in  the  country  by  any  means,  but  in  isa 
cotton  mills  in  six  southern  states  they  found  almost  ten  thousand  boys  and 
girls  under  i6  years  at  work,  or  ao  per  cent,  of  all  the  employees  of  these 
eitnblishmentB.  The  census  of  manufactures  of  1 90s  showed  that  the  cot- 
ton industry  employed  more  children  than  any  other  four  maniafactiuing 
industries  combined.  The  tendency  of  the  southern  mills  is  to  manufacture 
coarse  goods,  the  New  England  mills  fine  goods.  While  children  may  be 
profitftbly  employed  in  spinning  coarse  yam,  they  cease  to  be  profitable 
on  fine  because  of  the  greater  skill  required.  Hence  the  widespread  demand 
for  child  labor  in  the  South,  labor  which  is  essentially  cheap  and  unskilled. 
The  government  agents  found  sGo  little  boys  and  389  little  girls  at  work  in 
the  souUicrn  cotton  mills  who  were  proved  to  be  under  12  years  of  age, 
And  the  report  says  that  beyond  question  there  were  many  more.  One 
child  was  only  6  years  old,  the  others  were  7,  8,  9,  id  and  11.  In  addition 
to  this  thousand  of  little  ones,  they  found  1,394  children  who  were  only 
I J  years  old,  and  nearly  two  thousand  who  were  13.  And  think  of  the 
long  hours  these  little  ones  are  kept  at  work.  The  average  hours  for  the 
southern  mills  is  from  60  to  64  per  week.  One  overseer  was  found  who 
gave  the  children  10  cents  apiece  per  week  for  beginning  30  minutes  before 
the  regular  time  at  noon  daily:  another  who  paid  them  5  cents  a  week  for 
i  hours  overtime.     Twenty-six  mills  frequently  required 
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employees  to  work  overtime.  In  31  establishments  children  under  16 
years  were  found  working  at  night,  and  in  14  of  these  mills  children  under 
12  years  were  working  1 1  and  12  hours  at  night  for  five  nights  in  the  week, 
some  of  them  as  young  as  8  years!  What  will  be  the  ruin  wrought  upon 
these  little  ones  by  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue?  The  report  describes  one 
of  these  children  under  12  years  as  "an  emaciated  little  elf,  50  inches 
high  and  weighing  perhaps  48  pounds,  who  works  from  6  at  night  till 
6  in  the  morning  and  who  is  so  tiny  that  she  has  to  dimb  up  on  the  spin- 
ning frame  to  reach  the  top  row  of  spindles."  The  report  adds,  rather 
laconically,  ''Mothers  complain  that  tihe  children  who  work  at  night  are 


nervous." 


WiDB-SPRBAD  IgNORANCB  AmONG  ChILD  WoRKBRS 

The  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  in  some 
southern  states  are  nearly  as  high  as,  and  in  two  states  are  actually  higher 
than,  those  of  the  total  white  population  in  those  states.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  schools  have  not  improved,  "It  is  rather  an  evidence  that 
the  children  have  not  availed  themselves  of  such  advantages  as  the  schools 
offer,  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  high  percentage  of  child  labor  as 
shown  in  this  report  and  by  the  statistics  of  the  school  attendance  of 
illiterate  children."  The  government  agents  did  not,  of  course,  include 
all  the  working  children  in  their  investigation;  they  gathered  data  con- 
cerning the  literacy  of  1,311  children  6  to  13  years  of  age  whom  they  found 
at  work  in  southern  cotton  mills.  Of  these,  273  had  never  attended  school ; 
the  others  had  attended  for  an  average  of  14  months;  48  per  cent,  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  while  52  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  Those  who  had 
attended  school  had  averaged  more  months  of  work  than  of  school  atten- 
dance, and  this  was  found  to  be  true  of  every  southern  state  included  in 
the  study. 

These  figures  do  not  relate  to  negroes  nor  to  foreigners — ^for  practi- 
cally all  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  are  white,  native- 
bom  of  native  parents.  Compulsory  education  is  needed  not  only  to 
help  in  keeping  young  children  out  of  the  mills  and  factories  but  also  to 
oblige  the  parents  to  send  them  to  school  until  they  have  attained  to  the 
proper  age  for  employment  in  industry.  Many  parents  are  indifferent, 
some  even  hostile,  toward  the  school.  Compulsion  by  the  state  is  the  only 
means  by  which  their  children  may  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
The  government  agents  visited  1,567  fannlies  in  the  South  and  found  that 


a  large  proportion  of  their  children  from  6  to  ii  years  of  age,  who  were 
not  at  work  and  for  whom  school  was  available,  were  not  attending  school 
but  were  remaining  at  home  for  no  good  reason  whatever — spending 
their  most  important  school  years  in  idleness,  shiftlessly  passing  the  time. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  mill  children  have  better  educational 
advantages  than  the  children  on  the  farms,  on  account  of  the  good  schools 
the  mill  owners  help  to  maintain  in  mill  villages.  This  is  true  in  many 
instances  but  in  addition  to  the  indifference  of  parents  the  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  mill  owners  regard  the  pupils  as  a  reserve  supply  of  labor, 
ready  for  use  in  any  emergency  and  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  government 
report  says: 

"  Some  of  the  mill  owners  visited  in  the  South  who  build  schools  for  their  employees 
often  permit  their  superintendents  to  empty  them.  The  school  work  of  the  child  from 
13  to  1 6  years  of  age  is  frequently  interrupted  by  a  hurry  call  from  the  mill  superinten- 
dent." "  The  records  at  a  number  of  schools  at  both  large  and  small  mills  showed  that 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  enrollment  of  children  decreased  rapidly  as  the  higher 
grades  were  reached,  the  decrease  corresponding  very  strikingly  with  their  reaching 
the  age  of  serviceability  in  the  mills.  Such  a  decrease  in  enrollment  is  a  thing  common 
to  schools  everywhere,  but  in  the  cotton  mill  schools  the  percentage  which  those  who 
dropped  out  bore  to  the  total  enrollment  was  greater,  and  the  dropping  out  process 
began  much  earlier  in  the  course  than  it  does  in  other  sections.  .  .  .  Average  atten- 
dance falls  very  low  in  the  cotton  mill  school  from  a  number  of  causes.  These  are  the 
unattractiveness  of  the  school,  the  inefficient  teaching,  the  lack  of  mechanical  aids  to 
instruction,  the  physical  discomforts  of  the  school,  and  the  irksomeness  of  school  work. 
.  .  .  The  situation  at  the  large  mill  school  is  a  little  better  than  at  the  mall  mill 
school,  but  not  much.  Indifference,  absenteeism,  insubordination,  lack  of  equipment, 
interference  from  the  mill,  and  about  everything  else  that  can  defeat  a  teacher's  efforts, 
she  has  to  contend  against.  She  finds  every  interest  of  the  school  subordinated  to  the 
needs  of  the  mill.  With  little  or  no  local  public  sentiment  back  of  her,  she  can  do  prac- 
tically nothing  to  remedy  the  conditions.  .  .  .  The  early  age  at  which  children  may 
become  wage-earners  in  the  mill  tends  to  make  parents  start  them  in  school  very  early. 
.  .  .  Poverty  and  the  generally  low  earning  capacity  of  the  mill  people,  who  get  lower 
wages  than  the  people  in  almost  any  other  great  industry,  are  among  the  prime  causes  of 
the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  parents  toward  the  schools.  They  say  they  had  no 
education  themselves  and  their  children  can  get  along  without  it;  that  since  they  sup- 
ported the  children  when  they  were  very  small,  they  shotdd  now  help  to  support  them- 
selves; that  school  regulations  are  curtailments  of  their  personal  liberties — such  require- 
ments as  that  children  shall  be  vaccinated  and  come  to  school  properly  dressed  and  dean 
they  regard  as  enough  to  condemn  the  whole  school  system  as  xmdemocratic;  and  the 
parents  say  that  the  man  who  rents  a  house  of  the  cotton  mill  company  is  required  to 
furnish  on  an  average  one  worker  for  each  room  in  the  house  when  it  has  more  than  two. 
The  house  was  built  to  shelter  a  required  number,  not  of  persons  but  of  workers,  and 
must  serve  that  original  purpose.  The  pressure  on  the  parents  to  supplement  the  labor 
■apply  it  none  the  less  weighty  because  indirect  or  couched  in  terms  that  do  not  openly 

■^  takias  the  difldren  out  of  •cbool.*' 


LiTTLB  Children  in  thb  Oyster  and  Shrimp  Canneries 

But  the  cx)tton  mill  is  not  the  only  institution  that  exploits  child  labor 
in  the  South.  A  line  of  canning  factories  stretches  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  Florida  to  Louisiana  and  all  of  them  employ  little  children.  Our 
own  agent  found  125  boys  and  girls  working  in  them  whom  he  judged  to 
be  from  3  to  11  years  of  age.  It  is  not  a  rare  sight  to  see  4  and  5  year  old 
children  struggling  with  the  rough,  heavy  shells,  shucking  oysters,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  earning  about  five  cents.  Seven  and  eight  year 
old  children  earn  from  10  cents  to  two  bits,  while  one  11  year  old  girl  was 
earning  $1  a  day  when  the  shrimps  were  large.  When  the  children  become 
too  tired  to  work  they  tend  the  baby,  for  often  the  whole  family  stays  in 
the  cannery  shed  all  day.  An  active  little  girl  of  8  years  said,  "I  shucks 
6  pots  a  day  when  I  don't  got  the  baby  wid  me,  an'  two  pots  if  I  got  him." 
The  work  day  begins  usually  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Some  children 
work  from  3  or  4  a.  m.  until  school  time  and  also  on  Saturdays,  others 
are  in  the  cannery  all  day  until  quitting  time  which  is  4  p.  m.  In  canning 
shrimp  a  fluid  affects  the  fingers  of  the  pickers  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  work  much  more  than  six  hours.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
children  with  swollen  and  bleeding  fingers  but  still  keeping  bravely  at  it. 
In  the  evening  they  harden  the  fingers  in  a  solution  of  alum  to  prepare  them 
for  the  next  day's  work.  One  mother  said  her  small  boy  went  to  school 
when  he  wasn't  working. 

In  the  eternal  unfitness  of  things  many  of  these  families  revolve  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  industrial  exploitation,  for  they  spend  the  winter  season 
along  the  Gulf  working  in  the  canneries  and  then  are  shipped  north  to 
pass  the  summer  laboring  in  the  berry  fields,  the  truck  gardens  and  vege- 
table canneries  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Aside  &om  the 
lack  of  opportunity  for  proper  recreation,  many  of  these  children  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  and  the  others  get  but  meager  education.  It  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  states  to  pass  such  laws  and  to  make  such  provision  as 
will  prevent  the  premature  labor  of  children  in  this  and  all  other  gainful 
occupations  and  oblige  them  to  attend  school  until  they  are  at  least  14 
years  of  age. 

Our  newly  awakened  social  conscience  has  decreed  that  child  labor 
must  be  abolished.  It  is  an  evil  that  affects  us  all  very  closely  for  it  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  things,  what  we  regard  as  most  sacred  of  all — 
the  family.  The  family  is  the  recognized  unit  of  our  civilization :  whatever 
attacks  the  integrity  of  the  family  undermines  our  civilization  and  impels 
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the  social  structure  to  its  fall.  There  are  many  agencies  that  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  home  and  break  the  tie  that  binds,  and  of  these  the  pre- 
mature emplo3mient  of  children  ranks  among  the  most  effective.  A  child's 
spirit  of  independence  normally  reaches  its  full  development  upon  his 
arrival  at  years  of  discretion  and  then  the  time  is  ripe  for  him  to  withdraw 
horn  the  shelter  and  protection  his  parents  afford  and  to  take  his  place 
in  the  great  scheme  of  society,  supported  by  the  ideals  that  home  has 
instilled  into  his  soul  and  strengthened  by  the  discipline  and  training  that 
were  his  in  childhood  and  youth.  But  if  this  spirit  of  independence  is 
developed  at  too  early  an  age,  as  is  the  case  when  a  child  becomes  a  wage- 
earner,  parental  authority  is  disregarded,  the  relationship  between  parent 
and  child  is  thereby  weakened  and  the  disintegration  of  the  home  begins. 
We  provide  juvenile  courts,  probation  oflScers  and  reformatory  schools, 
all  of  them  necessary  but  having  to  deal  only  with  the  effect:  we  do  not 
make  sufficient  provision  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  which,  as  one  of  the  reports  of  the  federal  investigation 
conclusively  proves,  is  child  labor.  As  Judge  Ben  lindsey,  of  Denver,  says, 
this  report  completely  explodes  the  idea  that  the  working  boy  and  girl 
under  i6  years  of  age  is  freer  tram  the  dangers  of  delinquency  than  the  non- 
working  child.  One  of  the  main  conclusions  of  the  report  is  that  "put- 
ting children  to  work  prematurely  is  not  an  effective  method  of  training 
them  for  good  citizenship."  This  simply  serves  to  show  that  we  must 
put  forth  every  effort  to  the  end  that  our  American  children  shall  be  pro- 
tected, nurtured  and  educated,  for  this  is  our  duty  not  only  to  the  children, 
but  also  to  the  nation  and  to  society. 

Con^ulsoiy  education  and  tfie  restrictioii  of  chfld  labor  fonn  tfie  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  programme  for  tfie  tndning  and  protectioii  of  children  in 
nmilj  every  state  of  tfie  Unioii.  These  two  elements  of  the  great  construc- 
tive plan  for  child  welfare  are  complementary  and  to  ensure  the  successful 
operation  of  the  whole  pn^;ramme  the  dose  relationship  of  the  one  to  the 
other  must  be  recognized.  The  full  benefit  of  compulsory  education  can- 
not be  realised  if  young  children  are  allowed  fredy  to  engage  in  gainful 
occupations  during  the  hours  in  whidi  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session; 
neitber  win  the  opportunity  for  education  whidi  the  state  sedcs  to  grant 
throogh  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  be  fuUy  taken  advantage  of  unless 
•ttrndance  at  school  is  required.  Physical  strain  from  excess  (d  woric 
detels  the  aim  of  the  state  in  the  one  case^  while  the  evil  ^fects  of  idleness 
m  tbo  OQQseooence  in  the  other. 


PovBRTY  Not  a  Valid  Excuse 

Whenever  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws  is  urged  for  the  benefit  of  children  under  14  years,  the  employers  of 
child  labor  and  their  satelKtes  at  once  conjure  up  the  spectre  of  the  poor 
widow  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  her  young  offspring  and  paint  for 
us  an  appalling  scene  of  desolation  which  they  assert  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  passage  of  such  laws.  In  listening  to  these  claims 
it  would  seem  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  consisted  largely 
of  widows  and  orphans  and  that  the  labor  of  little  children  was  absolutely 
indispensable  in  order  to  maintain  many  of  our  industries  and  to  keep 
coimtless  families  out  of  the  poorhouse.  The  persistence  of  such  claims 
is  merely  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  ho  such  widespread  dependence  as  the  employers  would 
have  us  believe.  The  federal  government's  report  on  child  labor  in  the 
cotton  textile  industry  shows  that  of  the  1,428  children  tmder  14  years  of 
age  at  work  in  southern  mills  whose  family  condition  was  ascertained, 
over  67  per  cent,  had  their  fathers  but  not  their  mothers  at  work,  6  per 
cent,  had  both  parents  at  work,  3  per  cent,  had  idle  fathers,  4  per  cent. 
had  disabled  fathers,  6  per  cent,  had  mothers  who  had  been  deserted,  and 
14  per  cent,  had  widowed  mothers.  Consequently  76  per  cent,  of  these 
little  breadwinners  had  both  parents  living  and  able  to  work  and  support 
and  educate  them,  while  only  24  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  incapaci- 
tated fathers  and  of  deserted  and  widowed  mothers,  all  combined.  There 
are  many  other  and  similar  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  the  poor  widow  argument 
as  a  justification  for  child  labor. 

This  mark  of  sjnnpathy  for  the  tiny  orphans  shown  by  the  employers 
by  taking  them  into  their  mills  and  factories  to  work  ten  and  eleven  hoia^ 
a  day  reminds  one  of  Lanigan's  fable  about  the  **  Kind-hearted  She- 
Elephant."  An  elephant  while  stamping  through  the  jtmgle  one  day, 
quite  unintentionally  stepped  upon  a  mother  bird,  crushing  it  to  death. 
Hearing  the  cries  of  the  little  brood  in  the  bushes  nearby,  she  sought  out 
the  nest,  and  with  a  sympathetic  sigh  said,  "Poor  little  things!  I've  been 
a  mother  myself,  I'll  keep  you  warm,"  and  proceeded  to  sit  upon  the  nest. 

If  our  civilization  is  to  continue  and  to  improve  with  time,  every  child 
must  have  a  proper  opportunity  to  grow  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal 
as  possible,  and  the  dUld  who  needs  to  have  such  an  opportunity  created 
for  him  is  the  very  one  whom  the  thoughtless  would  further  oppress  by 
sanctioning  his  labor  at  a  premature  age — ^the  very  one  already  weighed 


j'  the  need  rf  *  _ 
to  thf*^'  rnatien,  that  wSl  insist  opoo  the  rnqnovemeot  o(  ORKfituns. 
To  think  that  nxxe  than  tfarc&locirths  of  the  htde  ebfldreo  ttnda'  14  ftaa 
at  wade  in  tlK  sootfaira  oottoo  min*  had  both  parcnU  Grif^  and  able  to 
mfc!  The  Cfannii  wnld  render  a  great  service  to  fodety  if  it  wndd 
tnslil  into  the  oinids  and  hearts  of  these  (mEBtded  ponnts  the  tivth  «f  the 
old  a7ii]«  to  tlK  boc^  of  Carfothtanc.  "For  the  chidra  oo^  not  t»  1^ 
iq>  Ear  the  parents,  bat  die  pimff  fbr  Cbe  daMmi."  And  if  it  ihuild 
be  aid  thai  vaees  are  low  and  die  bdier  alone  caanoc  aspport  the  fimilr. 
a=d  tbtaa  iwi^tt  in  wi^s  wodd  dctw  the  indnB&ry  oat  «f  bo^aea; 
IwurfdMBWCTm^waAcf  EiaerHn:  *  I  woidd  not  ham  Oe  bbonr 
noificed  to  the  rente.  IwvxddootfaavethebfaoreraKrificedtoiBreoa- 
vcawMeaBdpridc;nartodttta£apcatciMcafsai±aKBK.  Lettbscfae 
wooB  canon  and  betlB  SBL    The  www  shotdd  not  be  bocned  (4  hit 


K^^id.   TfecUdi 

kr^MiancMa.whnhedMd.    TfewMhcr 

a  bed  and  went  iireaRk  «<  a  artMB  SM  ftf  God  caled 
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Aeodme  fiimievdbt,  £x-Fi?esi^nt  ttf  1^  United  States 

'^I  beartily  ^vor  Hm^  iedsxal  cMd  labor  biU.    I  stnGecdbjr  Impe  it  will 
bath  bouses  of  Congress  tbis  year.^ 

WiUttm  Jeotittigs  Btjao,  Lmccdn,  Nebraska 

'^I  bave  for  many  years  been  an  advocate  of  l^islation  pit>iectuig  rihildren 
from  tbe  evils  of  tbe  duld  labor  systenL  I  bebeve  it  is  entirely  prDper 
to  ttse  tbe  power  of  tbe  govermiKnt  over  interstate  commertx  to  aid  in 
tbe  9ecwnng  of  relief  from  tbe  evils  of  tl^  present  sj^stenL** 

Jtllia  C«  JUrttirw^  Chief,  Gbdldren's  Btcreati,  United  Stats  Depart- 
flaent  of  JUabor 

'Tbe  passage  of  sudi  a  measure  as  tbis  would  undoubtedly  wgnaHfae  a 
distinct  and  immediate  advance  in  tbe  provi^ons  for  Ibe  Ig^giene  and 
education  of  duldren." 

WitttMH  C«  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commeroe 

"I  believe  tbat  in  every  practicable  and  legal  way  dnld  labor  ^ould  be 
forbidden  under  14  years  of  age,  or  in  certain  more  exbausting  industries 
under  1^  years  <A  age,  and  tbat  wbenever  it  is  permitted  it  sbould  be 
QSkt^ivDly  restricted  as  to  length  of  daily  labor  and  as  to  night  work.  I 
tbink  tbat  the  public  interest  not  only  requires  this  but  that  in  any  broad 
viewpoint  the  welfare  erf  industry  requires  it  also." 

ORGANISED  LABOR 
J4im  P#  Freyt  International  Molders*  Journal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

'The  children  are  tbe  nation*s  greatest  asset;  they  are  the  ones  who  in 
tbe  next  half  generation  will  take  our  places-  .  .  .  The  time  has 
come  to  act  not  only  in  tbe  children's  interest  but  for  the  nation's  welfare 
aod  safety." 

J<iilfl  G<rfde&9  United  Textile  Workers  of  America 

''It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  tbe  thousands  of  members  connected  with  our 
organization  tbat  this  bill  will  become  a  law  tbis  year.  The  only  reason 
for  the  employment  of  child  labor  is  that  it  is  low  wage  labor  and  unresist- 
ing.  In  regulating  child  labor  by  federal  regulation,  we  place  all  the 
states  on  an  equal  footing,  protecting  children  against  expl<ntation, 
protecting  the  American  workman  against  the  competition  of  child  labor, 
and  protecting  the  American  manufacturer  who,  on  principle,  does  not 
believe  in  children  labor,  and  does  not  wish  to  employ  it." 

Paul  SchArrenburg,  Secretary,  California  Federation  of  Labor 

''In  these  days  of  'Preparedness'  it  would  seem  that  the  nation  can  ill  afford 
to  neglect  the  children.  Child  labor  is  the  great  blighting  curse  of  our 
country.  The  federal  child  labor  bill  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  the  evil 
and  It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  American  to  do  every  thing  within  his 
power  to  have  that  meacure  enacted  into  law  at  this  session  of  Congress." 
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DOCTORS 
Woods  Hutchinson,  New  York  City 

"The  nation  that  works  its  children  has  no  right  to  call  itself  civilized,  aad 
ia  about  as  sagacious  and  intelligent  as  the  fanner  who  grinds  his  seed 

S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  New  York  City 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  will  never  solve  the  tuberculosis  nor  the 
alcohol  nor  the  sexual  disease  problems,  which  weigh  so  heavily  on  our 
people,  unless  we  do  away  with  that  curse  of  our  nation — child  labor. 
I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  the  passage  of  the  Keating-Owen  bill 
and  plead  with  every  father  and  mother  and  lover  of  children  to  do  their 
utmost  to  bring  this  about." 

William  C.  Hanson,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

"The  passage  of  this  bill  should  be  regarded  as  epoch-making  le^slation 
in  the  interest  of  preventive  medicine  which  has  for  its  great  object  the 
removal  and  avoidance  of  causes  of  disease." 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  want  to  join  the  army  of  those  who  are  working  for  the  principle  of  the 
protection  of  the  child,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  future  man  or  woman 
should  be  sacrificed  by  exploiting  the  earning  powers  of  the  child.  It 
is  on  the  same  principle  of  economy  as  would  sell  all  the  calves  for  veal 
and  at  the  same  time  expect  to  have  a  race  of  grown-up  cattle  for  beef." 

EDUCATORS 

Felix  Adler,  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New  York  City 
"What  enlightened  sentiment  demands  is  not  only  that  the  children  in 
our  own  communities  shall  not  be  exploited,  but  that  we  shall  not  be 
forced  against  our  will  and  better  judgement  to  encourage  child  labor  by 
purchasing  the  products  of  such  labor.  We  have  not  the  power  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  such  complicity  as  states  because  we  have 
abandoned  to  the  nation  the  right  to  control  interstate  commerce.  The 
nation,  therefore  should  step  in  and  exercise  the  power  of  which  we  have 
bereft  ourselves." 

Meyer  Bloomfield,  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  federal  bjll  is  the  first  intelligent  attempt  in  our  country  at  the  right 
sort  of  conscription,  educational  conscription,  which  looks  forward  to 
enlisting  all  future  citizens  in  activities  that  make  for  health,  intel- 
ligence, civic  loyalty  and  industrial  eiliciency." 

Jesse  B.  Davis,  President,  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation 

'ly  interested  in  the  federal  child  labor  bill  now  pendii^  in 
t  only  as  an  educator,  but  as  one  especially  interested  in 
mce  have  I  constant  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  passage 


John  Dewey,  Department  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City 
"I  heartily  favor  the  principle  of  federal  control  of  child  labor  and  also 
the  partictdar  measure  for  secuifing  it  now  pending  in  Congress.  Its 
passage  is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Incidentally, 
I  might  say  that  proper  care  of  the  education  and  physical  development 
of  children  is  a  phase  of  national  preparedness  second  in  importance  to 


none." 


Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  should  become  general  in  regard  to  conditions 
under  which  children  may  work.  Those  states  that  have  established 
protective  measures  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  such  legislation, 
and  through  such  a  bill  as  is  proposed,  a  desirable  uniformity  of  humane 
conditions  for  children  would  be  rapidly  developed." 

John  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York  State 

"Some  interstate  standardization  of  child  labor  laws  seems  necessary  if 
we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  this  vital  need  of  conserving  the  educational 
interests  of  child  life." 

Robert  F.  Hoxie,  Department  of  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Chicago 

"What  we  all  hope  for,  of  course,  in  the  end  is  child  labor  legislation  so 
closely  bound  up  with  an  adequate  system  of  industrial  education,  and 
so  adequately  administered  that  wise  discrimination  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual child  can  take  the  place  of  fixed  age  limits.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  far  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  the  Keating-Owen  bill  is  a  necessary 
step  in  the  right  direction." 

Frank  M.  Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago 

"Of  course  I  am  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Keating-Owen  bill  and  believe  in 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  measure.  My  experience  with  prevocational, 
continuation,  and  industrial  schools  convinces  me  that  the  best  place  for 
children  under  16  years  of  age  to  work  is  in  the  schools." 

C.  A.  Prosser,  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education 

"The  United  States  government  has  a  duty  for  its  protection  of  preventing 
the  circulation  through  interstate  commerce  of  all  goods  made  by  a  system 
of  child  labor  which  is  sure  to  result  in  an  illiterate  and  therefore  an  incom- 
petent citizenship." 

SOCIAL  WORKERS 
Jane  Addams,  Hull-House,  Chicago,  Illinois 

"Because  our  social  and  industrial  problems  are  interstate  problems,  it 
becomes  increasingly  obvious  that  they  must  be  regulated  through  federal 
legislation." 

Edward  T.  Devine,  Director,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

"If  there  is  any  such  thing  in  this  country  as  a  national  sentiment,  it  should 
certainly  be  allowed  to  show  itself  effectively  in  the  fundamental  matter 
of  child  protection  and  in  the  encouragement  which  such  a  measure  would 
give  to  universal  compulsory  education." 
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JOURNALISTS 
Mark  Stdlivan,  Editor,  Collier's  Weekly 

"I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  principle  and  the  method  of  approach 
to  the  child  labor  problem  which  are  embodied  in  the  Keating-Owen  bill. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  approach  the  child  labor  problem  with  fairness  to 
all  employers.  I  earnestly  hope  the  bill  will  be  forced  to  an  early  debate 
and  vote." 

Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Editor,  McClure's  Magazine 

"I  know  of  no  bill  more  important  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
the  coming  generation,  than  that  for  the  prevention  of  interstate  commerce 
in  the  products  of  child  labor.  The  whole  country  should  endorse  it 
and  urge  its  speedy  passage." 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Editor,  Kansas  City  Post,  Missouri 

**I  regard  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  child  labor  bill  as  a  matter  of  the 
most  vital  and  urgent  importance  to  this  nation." 

Talcott  Williams,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

"I  opposed  federal  legislation  on  this  subject  for  many  years  because  I 
believed  it  would  never  be  efficient  until  the  standard  had  been  raised 
in  enough  states  to  ftunish  a  supply  of  manufactured  goods  made  under 
conditions  just  to  the  child,  to  the  family  and  to  the  community.  I  have 
for  several  years  favored  this  legislation  because  this  time  has  come." 

AUTHORS 
Booth  Tarkington,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  opposition  to  the  federal  child 
labor  bill.  Two  ways  of  looking  at  child  labor  are  like  two  ways  of  looking 
at  massacre." 

James  Oppenheim,  New  York  City 

"No  one  who  cares  for  America  can  oppose  this  bill." 

Inez  Haynes  Gillmore,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"Of  all  the  great  world-problems,  I  believe  the  labor  problem  to  be  the  most 
important.  Of  all  aspects  of  the  labor  problem,  I  believe  that  child  labor 
demands  the  most  instant  and  complete  alleviation.  Of  all  forms  of  in- 
dustrial slavery,  child  labor  is  the  most  abhorrent.  I  believe  with  every 
otmce  of  conviction  there  is  in  me,  in  the  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.    I  heartily  endorse  the  federal  child  labor  bill." 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

"It  is  increasingly  perceived  that  only  by  the  action  of  the  federal  power 
can  industrial  morals  in  America  be  ^ectively  regulated  and  standardised. 
By  all  means,  the  Keating-Owen  bill  should  pass,  and  pass  quickly." 

Sarah  N.  Cleghom,  Manchester,  Vermont 

"I  wonder  if  there  could  be  any  surer  way  to  incur  that  unenviable  dictum, 
'It  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,*  than  to  vote 
against  the  Keating-Owen  bill." 
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Table  A — Number  of  Children  10  to   15  Years  of  Age   Reported   as 

Breadwinners  by  United  States  Census 

Year  In  all  gainful  occupations  In  agricultural  pursuits  Per  cent 

1880 1,118,356                                    721,029  64.4 

1900 1,750,178                                  1,061,971  60.6 

1910 1,990,225                                  1,431,254  71.9 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  child  laborers  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  yet  the  movement  for  child  labor  reform, 
which  has  been  so  wide-spread  and  determined  in  the  past  quarter 
century,  has  not  even  touched  this  greatest  field  of  all.  It  has 
resulted  in  protective  legislation  concerning  employment  in  mines, 
factories,  mills  and  mercantile  establishments,  but  the  only  legislation 
which  in  any  way  protects  children  from  premature  or  excessive 
work  on  farms  is  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  this  is  effective 
only  during  certain  hours  of  certain  days  for  the  school  term — ^from 
five  to  nine  months  of  the  year.  Moreover  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural activity  comes  usually  in  the  school  vacation  period  when  there 
are  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  labor  of  children  on  farms. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age 
reported  in  1910  as  engaged  in  agricultural  work,  1,157,464  or  80.8 
per  cent  were  farm  laborers  on  the  home  farm,  and  260,195  or  18.1 
per  cent  were  "farm  laborers  working  out."  The  census  enumerators 
were  instructed  to  return  children  at  work  on  farms  for  persons 
other  than  their  parents,  as  "farm  laborers  working  out,"  and  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  were  so  returned.  The  possibility  of 
exploitation  in  this  field,  as  indicated  by  these  figures,  is  so  great 
as  to  demand  thorough  investigation.  That  many  of  the  laborers 
on  the  home  farm  also  are  daily  required  to  do  fatiguing  work  through 
long  periods  of  seasonal  activity,  and  are  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  schooling,  is  beyond  question,  as  this  monograph  reveals.  Of 
the  total  number  of  farm  laborers  on  the  home  farm  and  working 
out,  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  81.8  per  cent  were  foimd  in  thirteen 
southern  states.  Their  distribution  among  all  the  states  is  given 
in  the  following  table.  The  total  for  Colorado  is  much  less  than 
the  number  of  children  6  to  15  years  old  reported  in  this  monograph 
as  engaged  in  the  single  agricultural  pursuit  of  sugar-b^et  culture; 
this  is  explained  partly  by  the  difference  in  the  range  of  age  but 
principally  by  the  fact  that  the  census  data  were  collected  as  of 
one  day — April  15 — ^while  the  figures  of  this  report  embrace  the 
children  employed  throughout  the  season. 


[  and  of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers  on  the  western  slope,  where 
Llmgation  is  carried  on,  sugar-beets  are  extensively  raised.  The 
►fact  that  Colorado  led  all  other  states  in  this  industry  in  1915  makes 
Kthis  study  all  the  more  significant.  The  United  States  Department 
Agriculture  in  December,  1915,  announced  the  production  of 
fbeet  sugar  for  the  year,  by  states,  as  follows; 
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riir  ihildrMl  affeclwl  ;n  iSpnt  and  !*rov.-eir:,  O^iunies  :n  the 
Hiver  Vfilley  woiilrt  mcrea<«  .his  'otsJ  '.o  at  least  5,000. 
tf  th«  mimbers  involved  in  thew  two  ryiumies  -Trere  not 
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obtained  although  it  was  admitted  that  beet-work  there  interfered 
with  attendance  at  school  to  some  extent. 

Obser\'ation  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Colorado  sugar-beet 
fields  during  the  season  of  1915  showed  that  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  field  work,  the  nxunber  of 
children  under  16  years  was  relatively  small;  and  that  most  of  these 
children  were  from  7  to  13  years  of  age,  corroborating  the  statement 
of  school  superintendents  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  children 
included  in  their  estimates  were  iinder  the  age  of  14  years.  Only 
rarely  are  the  children  found  to  outnumber  the  adult  workers  in 
a  single  field;  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows  such  a 


case.  Viewed  in  the  aggregate  about  7  per  cent  of  field  workers 
are  children  under  14  years  of  age.  It  is  only  because  the  industry 
is  extensive  in  Colorado  that  so  large  a  number  as  5,000  boys  and 
girts  are  involved.  Consequently  if  the  labor  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  were  eliminated  the  industry  would  not  suffer. 

The  number  of  children  employed  in  the  sugar  mills  is  negligible — ■ 
messenger  service  is  perhaps  the  only  task  a  child  coiJd  perform 
in  a  mill.  The  children  work  in  the  fields  and  are  almost  invariably 
members  of  the  family  living  on  the  land,  althougli  their  residence 
there  is  usually  only  during  the  "season" — from  the  time  in  the 
Spring  when  the  ground  is  prepared  until  late  in  the  Autumn  when 


i 


The  first  process  in  harvesting  is  called  "pulUng."  The  soil 
between  the  rows  is  broken  up  by  an  implement  called  a  "puller" 
resembling  a  plow.     This  simply  loosens  the  soil  about  the  beets 


"Pui-ling"  Beets — T 

and  does  not  throw  them  out,  hence  some  exertion  is  required  of 
the  workers  who  finish  the  pulling  by  hand.  Walking  between  two 
rows  and  grasping  the  tops,  a  beet  is  pulled  with  each  hand.  Then 
the  worker  knocks  the  two  beets  together  to  dislodge  the  clinging 
soil,  throws  them  into  a  pile  nearby,  and  stooping  again,  pidls  another 
pair.  Although  this  is  generally  called  "piling,"  most  of  the  work 
is  in  the  pulling,  for  a  child  must  often  exert  his  full  strength,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  "caked"  or 
is  very  moist  and  sticky. 

After  having  been  pulled, 
the  larger  beets  were  found  to 
weigh,  with  the  tops  and  at- 
tached soil,  about  12  pounds 
each,  the  average  weight  of  the 
beets  alone  being  five  pounds. 
The  scope  of  this  inquiry  did 
not  permit  a  scientific  study  of 
physical  effects  but  it  would 
appear  that  continuous  handling 
of  these  beets  throughout  the 
harvest  season,  combined  with  the  steady  stooping,  involves  great 
physical  strain  and  is  therefore  a  very  objectionable  form  of  work 


I 


A  Hard  Pull 
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casual  observation;  indeed,  the  owner  of  one  farm  declared  that  the 
10-year-old  daughter  of  his  contractor  topped  five  tons  of  beets 
daily.  This  represented  the  child's  net  achievement — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  total  tonnage  was  greatly  in  excess  of  this  amount.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  a  beet  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  worker 
twice,  first  when  pulled,  and  then  when  topped;  moreover,  the 
weight  of  soil  and  tops  and  the  condition  of  the  groimd  must  be 
considered.  The  aggregate  weight  handled  by  the  child  daily  is 
therefore  much  more  than  five  tons — this  10-year-old  girl  was  really 
handling  from  12  to  15  tons. 


Topping"  Stroke 


Exposure  to  the  weather  in  the  late  Autumn  is  another  factor 
g  this  work  in  the  fields  undesirable  for  young  children.  They 
are  often  insufficiently  clothed  on  cold  days.  Their  hands  become 
badly  chapped  and  many  distressing  cases  of  suffering  are  cited 
by  teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  families  pulling 
and  topping  in  mid-November  when  ice  is  in  the  furrows  and  keen, 
cold  winds  are  blowing.  Sometimes  the  children  work  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening  by  lantern  light,  and  occasionally,  when 
a  heavy  frost  is  feared,  the  work  is  continued  even  on  Sunday, 
particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

Through  energy,  persistence  and  thrift  many  families  earn 
and  save  enough  money  in  a  very  few  years  to  enable  them  to  buy 
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;,  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  different  processes 

ipany  operating  the  sugar  mills  pays  about  $5  per  ton 
h  sugar  content  of  12  per  cent,  delivered  at  the  railroad. 
y  less  sugar  are  generally  not  accepted.  About  fifteen 
;jDre  is  an  average  yield,  and  at  $5  per  ton  would  make 
til  cipts  $75  per  acre,  the  net  profit  to  the  land  owner  in 
■  '  I  ii  ii-g  about  $35.  In  exceptional  instances,  where  the  land 
iiull\-  well  adapted  to  beet  culture,  and  other  conditions  are 
Ilk-,  thd  profit  of  the  land  owner  may  rise  to  three  times  this 
It.  One  farmer  reported  a  crop  of  nearly  24  tons  per  acre 
15,  yielding  $6.30  per  ton  because  of  the  extra  sugar  content; 
k  man  received  $149.50  per  acre,  clearing  about  $109.50  after 
LDg  allowed  $40  for  expenses;  20  acres  having  been  cultivated, 
[  proQt  exceeded  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  season. 
1  and  his  wife  and  five  or  six  children  able  to  work,  are 
[^ted  to  cultivate  from  50  to  60  acres  of  beets  each  season. 
3  family  of  nine  (husband,  wife  and  seven  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  9  years  old)  worked  S3  acres  in  the  season  of 
1915.  The  amount  of  money  saved  by  these  families  out  of  the 
sum  paid  to  them  by  the  land  owner  according  to  contract,  varies 
of  course  with  the  acreage  cultivated  and  their  thrift  and  skill  in 
jiagement;  a  man,  wife  and  two  children  aged  6  and  8  years, 
1  $200  in  the  season  of  1915,  while  another  family  of  the  same 
,ved  $350.  A  father,  mother  and  two  sons  aged  9  and 
rs,  claimed  to  have  realised  $700  clear  from  their  season's 
work.  A  prosperoiis  beet-raiser  in  the  South  Platte  River  district 
keeps  his  6,  8  and  10-year-oId  children  out  of  school  to  work  in 
the  fields  although  he  owns  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  valuable 
land.  Another  family  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  two  girls 
aged  9  and  10  years,  who  worked  40  acres  of  beets  in  1915,  own 
a  good  home  in  one  of  the  large  northern  towns  of  the  state;  this 
home  is  boarded  up  for  half  the  year  while  the  family  lives  in  a 
little  shack  "in  the  beets."  An  11-year-old  girl  was  found  who, 
with  her  sister  aged  7,  is  kept  out  of  school  to  work  in  the  beet  fields 
although  her  family  boasted  that  they  made  $10,000  last  year  from 
their  farm.  One  parent  declared  to  a  school  principal  that  his  boy 
was  worth  $1,000  for  work  during  the  beet  season  but  if  he  went  to 
school  he  was  nothing  but  an  expense.    Financial  considerations  and 


then  be  embarrassed  by  close  frieiidsliip  with  parents  whose  negligence 
makes  necessary  a  resort  to  the  courts.  Comity  superintendents 
and  school  principals  and  teachers  in  these  small  districts  are  prac- 
tically imaniraous  in  denoimcing  the  present  system  and  in  demanding 


A. 


a  re-organisation  on  a  broader  pian  so  that  jcdmol  wock  wHt  not  be 
interfered  with,  and  vrrtnaily  iesttDved  iar  part  ai  die  vear  as  is 
unfortunately  the  case  to-day.  The  consensus  of  nptnirwi  is  in  fmmr 
of  what  is  known  as  the  coonty  nmt  system  windi  vanld  make  t&e 
county  into  one  school  district  'vidi  a  county  boozd.  <tf  edncaliiai; 
this  board  could  thai  empiov  a  tmanc  o^cer  to  imfuice  the  law 
throi^hoitt  its  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  logical  thing  to  do.  More- 
ovec,  the  stats  shoiild  thai  also  rgquirg  eadi  comity  to  enforce  the 
compulsra^*  education  law.  and  in  the  erent  of  any  ooraity's  MInre 
to  do  so,  that  county  ^uuid  be  depnved  uf  all  sate  funds  £or  adiool 
purposes.  Some  such,  step  is  necessary  to  insure  the  effective 
enforcement  of  the  school  attoidance  laws.  The  welfare  of  the 
children  of  liiese  distrrctis  atrtoally  depends  upon  this  issue  and  it  is 
believed  that  when  the  matter  is  dearly  brought  before  the  people 
of  Colorado  they  will  act,  and  act  tn  no  uncertain  way. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  cenain.  c>-pical  school  districts 
in  representative  counties  were  selected  tn  the  South  Platte  and 
Arkansas  River  VaIIe\'s  with  a  -.-iew  to  showing  conditions  as  they 
exist  throughout  the  beet  sections.  The  tntensivB  part  of  the  inquiry 
was  confined  to  these  typical  districts  because  conditions  in  the 
three  beet  sections  of  the  state,  as  observed  at  difierent  periods 
of  the  season,  were  found  to  be  so  tiniform  that  such  a  presMitation, 
in  connection  with  the  estimates  of  school  superintendents  given 
in  Table  D,  wrwild  amply  suffice  to  show  the  general  situation. 

Even,-  school  in  the  typical  districts  selected  was  \-isited  and 
the  record  of  enrollment  and  ttatly  attendance  of  e\-er\-  child  con- 
nected with  it  at  any  lime  within  the  Srst  three  months  of  the  present 
school  year,  namely.  SeplemNfr.  October  and  No\-ember,  I915f 
was  procured.  The  chSdren  so  recordeti  were  divided  into  "beet- 
workers"  and  "non-beet-wv>rkers"  uccurding  to  the  testimony  of 
the  teachers  and  the  chiVlren  themsehTS.  From  the  following  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  pn^ponderance  ai  ttbi«nce  was  on  the  side 
of  the  beet-workers.  It  should  be  borne  in  miod  that  a  sdiool 
moiith  consists  of  20  school  days  and  that  tberefore  60  school 
days  are  three  school  months  aad  not  two  calendar  months,  as 
might  be  siiptKX'ied.  Most  of  the  schools  opened  on  or  about 
Septeiubor  7,  the  third  school  month  ha%'ing  ended  about  November 
2ti.  In  iho&e  districts  credited  with  fewer  than  60  school  days, 
!  diip  pitlier  to  the  schools  having  been  dosed  on  one 
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or  two  holidays  or  to  a  late  opening.  In  two  instances  (Larimer  3 
and  Logan  91)  the  school  census  of  children  6  to  20  years  of  age 
is  less  than  the  total  enrollment;  this  can  probably  be  accoimted 
for  by  faiilty  census  enumeration,  although  the  enrollment  of  beet- 
workers  from  other  districts  would  also  explain  the  discrepancy. 
The  census  was  taken  early  in  the  Spring  of  1915,  half  a  year  having 
elapsed  before  this  period  of  enrollment  began.  The  absences 
charged  against  the  beet-workers  in  this  table  were,  so  far  as  cotild 
be  determined  by  careful  inquiry,  caused  entirely  by  work  in  con- 
nection with  beet  ctilture;  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  this 
work  was  done  in  the  fields,  but  when  a  child  was  kept  at  home 
to  look  after  the  baby,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  labored  in  the 
fields,  this  absence  also  was  considered  as  due  to  beet-work.  Absences 
of  beet-workers  due  to  other  causes  were  not  included  in  these  figures; 
for  example,  some  of  those  enrolled  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Pueblo — 
12  were  absent  in  September  because  of  truck  gardening  and  the  days 
missed  on  this  account  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  The  absences 
of  the  other  children  enrolled  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  parental 
indifference,  illness,  home  work  and  agricultural  labor  other  than 
beet-work. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  thirty-three  school  districts, 
out  of  an  enrollment  of  2,137  pupils,  43.9  per  cent  were  beet-workers, 
each  of  whom  was  absent,  on  the  average  33.1  days  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  school  year.  The  non-beet-workers  were 
each  absent  only  9.4  days  in  the  same  period.  In  other  words  the 
beet-workers  missed  more  than  three  and  one-half  times  as  many 
days  as  the  other  children.  Surely  this  fact  is  significant  enough 
of  itself  not  to  need  any  comment. 

In  several  other  districts  of  the  same  and  other  counties  the 
records  of  enrollment  and  attendance  were  obtained  in  certain 
schools  where  the  situation  was  of  special  interest  but  these  are  not 
included  in  the  following  table  which  is  intended  to  represent  general 
conditions  in  the  beet  regions.  The  Lincoln  school  in  the  town  of 
Sterling,  Logan  County,  has  four  school  rooms  in  the  basement 
of  the  building,  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  beet-workers; 
when  school  opened  on  August  30,  very  few  of  these  children  were 
on  hand,  consequently  for  a  time  only  one  room  was  used,  and  the 
total  enrollment  for  the  first  school  month  was  only  30  pupils. 
In  the  second  month  many  of  these  30  had  left  and  a  few  others 
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had  come  in,  the  total  enrollment  being  21.  In  the  third  month 
the  enrollment  was  58,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  month 
67  additional  children  entered.  These  were  "Russian"  boys 
and  girls  who  had  been  engaged  in  beet-work  outside  of  Sterling 
and  had  moved  into  town  as  the  harvest  was  finished.  On 
December  3  four  rooms  were  being  used  to  seat  them.  They 
ranged  in  age  from  6  to  14  years  and  had  been  assigned  to  the  first 
four  grades  although  this  grading  was  by  no  means  considered  final 
or  satisfactory.  Two-thirds  of  them  missed  the  first  three  months 
of  school,  only  three  out  of  the  total  number  having  attended  with 
any  degree  of  regularity  during  that  time,  and  the  majority  will 
probably  drop  out  early  in  the  Spring  when  the  beet-work  begins 
again.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  follow  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  with  these  children,  and  cover  a  full  year's  assignment  in  the 
brief  time  they  attend.  Retardation  and  discouragement  follow, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  is  apparent.  What  is  needed 
is  a  reorganised  system  that  will  keep  the  children  in  school  wherever 
they  are,  insuring  both  the  state  and  the  child  against  the  loss 
entailed  by  this  disregard  of  the  law. 

The  Knearl  School  (shown  on  back  cover)  located  in  District  2 
of  Morgan  County  suffered  severely.  The  building  is  new  and 
attractive,  all  the  physical  conditions  being  such  as  to  encourage 
attendance.  This  school  opened  on  September  6,  and  the  total 
enrollment  for  the  first  school  month  was  52,  the  average  daily 
attendance  37.  In  October  the  total  enrollment  had  dropped  to  34 
while  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  o.  In  November  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  had  risen  to  33,  the  total  enrollment  to  79 
and  more  were  expected  later.  Nearly  all  these  children  were 
beet- workers. 

In  School  No.  9  in  District  3  of  Morgan  County  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  22,  twenty  were  beet-workers,  each  of  whom  had 
missed  out  of  the  58  school  days  in  the  first  three  months  39.2  days, 
the  others  2.7  days  each.  The  first  month  the  enrollment  was 
10  and  the  average  daily  attendance  5.6;  the  second  month  the 
enrollment  was  5  and  the  average  daily  attendance  2.2;  the  third 
month  the  corresponding  figures  were  22  and  16.4. 

The  Garfield  School  in  District  12  of  Morgan  County  is  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  beet-working  children  exclusively.  It  was 
opened  on  November  29  with  90  pupils  present  and  will  probably 
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enrolled — they  had  ah-eady  missed  three  months,  a  third  of  the 
school  year,  and  will  probably  miss  more  time  in  the  Spring. 

In  the  Lincoln  School,  District  2  of  Larimer  County,  the  pupils 
in  the  first  four  grades  are  divided  into  "beeters"  and  "non-beeters" 
and  taught  in  separate  rooms.  The  "beeters'  "  rooms  were  closed 
in  October  and  November,  following  the  exodus  of  the  children  to 
the  fields,  and  were  re-opened  on  November  29,  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  school  month.  In  the  four  upper  grades  there  is  no  division. 
The  effect  of  the  beet-work  is  strildngly  shown  in  the  poor  attend- 
ance of  the  "beeters"  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  pupils. 


Attendance  at  This  Modern  School  is  Sbkiouslv  ApiEcTbu. 

Six  brothers  and  sisters,  from  6  to  13  years  of  age,  are  among 
the  pupils  attending  the  Sanders  School  in  District  30  of  Logan 
County.  They  belong  to  a  family  that  has  resided  in  this  county 
for  many  years  and  owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  one  hundred 
of  which  were  in  beets  last  Autumn.  They  failed  to  attend  school 
40  per  cent  of  the  time  in  the  first  three  months,  and  were  responsible 
for  22.6  per  cent  of  the  total  absences  in  this  period. 

The  attempt  made  in  several  localities  to  meet  the  situation 
by  segregating  the  beet-workers  in  special  school  rooms  or  buildings 
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afternoon.  They  evade  the  real  issue  which  must  be  squarely  met 
before  the  problem  can  be  solved.  The  interests  of  the  child  and 
not  of  agriculture  must  be  the  primary  consideration.  The  state 
rightly  lays  down  the  proposition  that  childhood  is  the  period  for 
protection  and  education  and  acts  upon  this  by  providing 
schools  and  requiring  children  to  attend  until  they  are  at  least  14 
years  of  age.  This  comptilsory  attendance  law  is  supplemented 
by  the  mother's  pension  act  to  cover  cases  where  its  operation 
occasions  hardship.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  child  and  his 
welfare,  and  situations,  such  as  that  in  connection  with  sugar  beet 
culture,  where  the  emphasis  is  shifted  to  considerations  of  less  vital 
concern,  should  be  dealt  with  so  as  promptly  to  restore  the  standard 
upon  which  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  is  built.  Schools 
for  all  the  children  and  all  the  children  in  school  is  the  practical 
ideal. 

In  his  annual  report,  the  secretary  of  the  district  board  of 
education  gives  the  average  cost  per  month  of  the  schools  of  the 
district  for  each  pupil,  based  on  the  enrollment  and  also  on  the 
average  daily  attendance.  The  cost  of  the  schools  includes  the 
regular  expenses  for  all  purposes,  plus  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
sites  and  buildings.  These  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
for  the  school  year  1914-15,  for  each  district  covered  by  this  study. 
The  contrast  between  the  per  capita  monthly  costs  according  to 
enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  shows  at  once  how  indif- 
ferently the  parents  treat  the  schools  and  how  dearly  the  commimity 
pays.  Toward  the  support  of  these  schools  the  people  not  only 
of  the  district  but  also  of  the  coimty  and  of  the  state  contribute — 
the  situation  concerns  all  the  people  directly  from  a  financial  view- 
point as  well  as  from  a  consideration  of  the  state's  welfare. 

The  retardation  of  the  beet-workers  and  non-beet-workers  in 
the  districts  selected  is  presented  in  Tables  H,  I  and  J  following. 
The  standard  for  measuring  retardation  used  in  compiling  these 
figures,  is  that  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose — a  child  of  6  or  7 
years  of  age  should  be  in  the  first  grade,  one  of  7  or  8  years  in  the 
second,  one  of  8  or  9  years  in  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  eighth  grade, 
in  which  the  pupils  should  be  13  or  14  years  old;  those  of  the  same 
ages  enrolled  in  higher  grades  are  considered  advanced  or  ahead 
of  their  normal  grades,  and  those  in  lower  grades,  backward  or 
retarded. 
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Table  J — Retardation  of  Beet- Workers  and  Non-Beet- Workers,  Based 
ON  Distribution  According  to  Age  and  Grade,  by  Typical 

School  Districts 


Beet-Workers 

Non- 

Beet-Workers 

Counties  and 
Districts 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Re- 

Re- 

Total 

Re- 

Re- 

Number 

tarded 

tarded 

Number 

tarded 

tarded 

Larimer: 

District    3 

52 

17 

32.6 

24 

1 

4.0 

6.... 

15 

11 

73.4 

41 

2 

5.0 

15.... 

18 

9 

50.0 

53 

8 

15.0 

17.... 

26 

16 

61.6 

47 

6 

12.9 

21.... 

9 

6 

66.6 

43 

6 

13.9 

26.... 

32 

12 

37.5 

37 

5 

13.5 

29.... 

11 

6 

54.5 

14 

6 

42.8 

31.... 

9 

5 

55.5 

13 

0 

0.0 

35.... 

50 

28 

56.0 

26 

3 

11.6 

Total 

222 

110 

50.0 

298 

37 

12.4 

Logan: 

District  28.... 

23 

11 

47.8 

25 

5 

20.0 

30.... 

16 

8 

50.0 

1 

1 

* 

31.... 

38 

28 

73.7 

5 

3 

60.0 

34. . . . 

20 

6 

30.0 

15 

4 

26.6 

54.... 

38 

23 

60.0 

80 

17 

21.0 

60. . . . 

15 

4 

27.0 

44 

4 

9.0 

79. . . . 

10 

6 

60.0 

11 

3 

27.3 

84.... 

3 

3 

* 

11 

0 

0.0 

85.... 

15 

9 

60.0 

15 

3 

20.0 

tfi. .... 

21 

16 

76.2 

32 

9 

28.1 

Total 

199 

114 

57.2 

239 

49 

20.5 

Pueblo: 

• 

District  12 

197 

112 

56.8 

228 

62 

27.1 

"        47. . . . 

83 

37 

44.5 

114 

35 

30.7 

Total 

280     1 

149 

53.2 

342 

97 

28.3 

Weld: 

District  11 

25 

15 

60.0 

50 

9 

18.0 

17.... 

46 

26 

56.5 

17 

2 

11.8 

24. . . . 

9 

3 

33.3 

22 

2 

9.1 

27. . . . 

29 

16 

55.2 

38 

6 

15.8 

47.... 

33 

18 

54.6 

32 

10 

31.2 

53.... 

11 

5 

45.4 

27 

3 

11.1 

56.... 

11 

5 

45.5 

36 

8 

22.2 

60.... 

24 

13 

54.1 

39 

9 

23.1 

70. . . . 

16 

9 

56.2 

14 

6 

42.8 

83.... 

14 

7 

50.0 

25 

5 

20.0 

86.... 

17 

13 

76.6 

33 

5 

15.1 

90.... 

39 

22 

56.4 

27 

7 

26.0 

274 

152 

55.5 

360 

72 

20.0 

Grand  Total 

975 

525 

53.9 

1.239 

255 

20.6 

*  Number  too  small  for  computing  percentage. 
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Third  Hoeing 

A  third  hoeing  must  be  given  the  beets  by  the  contractor,  and  in  addition 
to  such  third  hoeing  and  all  further  hoeing  necessary  to  keep  the  beets  free  from 
weeds,  until  harvest  of  the  beets  is  commenced,  must  be  done  by  the  contractor; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  beets  having  grown  so  lai^e  that  a  third  or  further  hoeing 
would  injure  them,  then  all  weeds  that  grow  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  harvest  must  be  removed  by  hand,  as  the  beets  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
at  all  times  until  harvested. 
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Pulling  and  Topping 

This  work  must  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  grower  receives  orders  from  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company  to  dig  his  beets.  The  plowing  out  shall  be  done 
by  the  grower.  The  beets  must  be  pulled  by  the  contractor  and  cleaned  of 
adhering  dirt,  by  knocking  the  beets  together  or  otherwise  as  pulled,  and  throwing 
them  into  piles.  The  ground  on  which  the  beets  are  to  be  piled  must  be  cleaned 
off  and  leveled  down  by  the  contractor  so  that  the  grower  may  fork  the  beets 
into  the  wagon  free  of  dirt,  rocks,  leaves  or  other  trash. 

The  beets  shall  be  topped  by  the  contractor  in  the  following  manner,  to-wit; 
By  cutting  off  the  tops  squarely  just  below  the  crown  at  the  base  of  the  bottom 
leaf.  Knives  shall  not  be  used  for  lifting  beets,  but  hooks  may  be  used,  provided 
they  are  properly  driven  into  the  crown  of  the  beet  only. 

All  tools  for  hand  work  shall  be  furnished  by  the  grower. 

All  cultivating,  irrigating,  plowing  out  and  loading  shall  Idc  done  by  the 
grower,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon. 

All  beets  left  in  the  field  over  night  must  be  protected  properly  from  frost 
by  the  contractor  by  covering  the  piles  with  beet  tops,  the  tops  to  be  removed 
by  the  grower  before  the  beets  are  loaded. 

The  grower  reserves  the  right  in  the  event  the  hand  work  is  not  done  properly 
or  with  sufficient  rapidity  by  the  contractor  that  the  crop  would  suffer  thereby, 
to  engage  additional  help  for  doing  the  work  as  cheaply  as  practicable  imder 
existing  conditions,  and  to  deduct  the  expense  of  the  same  from  this  contract; 
it  being  agreed  and  understood,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising 
between  the  grower  and  contractor  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  above  rules 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  being  done,  or  as  to  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional help,  the  agricultural  superintendent  or  field  man  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company,  Sterling  factory,  shall  act  as  referee,  and  his  decision  shall  be 
final  and  binding  on  both  the  contractor  and  grower. 
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If  you  were  one  of  the  200,000  children  between 
10  and  16  "engaged  in  manufacture"  in  this  country,  the 
chances  arc  one  to  five  that  you  would  be  working  in  a  cotton  mill. 
And  if  you  were  such  a  child  in  a  cotton  mill,  you  would  have  just 
half  as  good  a  chance  to  live  to  be  20  as  the  child  outside  the  mill.* 
Is  it  any  wonder  we  are  concerned  about  the  employment  of 
children  in  cotton  mills? 

Number  of  Children  Employed 

Cotton  mills  employ  more  children  under  16  than  any  other 
manufacturing  industry.  There  are,  according  to  the  1910  Census, 
41,076  children  under  16  (11,811  of  them  imder  14)  employed  in 
cotton  mills.  In  New  England  mills  there  are  10,670  children 
under  Ifi,  of  whom  211  are  under  14.  In  the  South  there  are  24,516 
children  under  16  in  cotton  mills  and  ll.fiOO  of  them  arc  under  14. 
In  Alabama,  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas,  where  all  but  994  of 
these  children  are  employed,  they  work  a  60-hour  week — usually 
1 1  hours  a  day  for  five  days  and  5  hours  on  Saturday, 

That  these  figures  represent  existing  conditions  has  been  proved 
by  the  recent  testimony  of  those  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  mills.  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  January  10, 
l',tl6,  a  Southern  cotton  manufacturer  testified  that  there  were 
about  10,000  children  under  14  in  Southern  mills  and  several  of 
these  manufacturers  said  that  if  they  employed  children  less  than 
1 1  hours  a  day  it  would  mean  financial  loss.  Some  of  them  testified 
that  in  their  judgment  it  did  a  girl  of  12  no  harm  to  work  11  hours 
a  day  in  a  cotton  mill.  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  February  16,  1916,  a  Southern  cotton  manufacturer 
testified  that  because  Northern  mills  had  the  advantage  of  lower 
freight  rates.  Southern  mills  could  not  compete  with  them  unless 
they  had  the  counter-advantages  of  long  hours  and  child  labor. 
Tiers  in  the  U.  S., 
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Health  Hazards 

Indeed,  the  child's  tasks  soiuid  so  easy  that  many  people  insist 
that  cotton  mill  labor  is  "the  best  work  a  child  can  do,"  and  a  null 
physician  from  the  South  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would 
not  harm  a  12-year-old  girl  to  work  12  hours  a  day  in  a  cotton  mill. 
Yet  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  cotton  mill  is  not 
a  safe  place  for  the  small  child.  In  a  questionnaire  sent  to  320 
North  Carohna  physicians  in  1914,  this  question  was  asked:^Is  it 
probable  that  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 
in  mills,  factories,  stores  and  other  pubhc  or  private  buildings  for 
10  or  11  hours  a  day  will  be  injurious  either  to  the  race  or  to  the 
child?  The  311  answers  received  were  as  follows; — 290,  Yes; 
16,  No;  5,  Yes,  conditionally.  This  does  not  apply  specifically 
to  the  cotton  mill,  but,  coming  from  a  cotton  mill  state,  whose 
physicians  are  undoubtedlj-  famiUar  with  the  cotton  mill  child,  it 
is  significant. 

The  cotton  mill  is  notorious  for  three  objectional  features: 
first,  noise;  second,  dust  and  lint  in  the  air;  and  third,  excessive 
humidity.  The  noise,  especially  in  the  weaving-rooms,  is  so  loud 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  above  it.  Where  the  \ 
ing,  spinning,  and  other  processes  arc  not  separated  by  partitions,  this 
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noise  pervades  the  whole 
processes  are  carried  on 
parts  of  the  mill  are 
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Humidification  allays  to  some  extent  the  dust  and  lint  floating  in 
the  air."  *  Moisture  and  heat  are  necessary  to  keep  the  cotton 
in  a  workable  condition.  "  Moisture  is  introduced  into  the  spinning 
and  weave  rooms  by  letting  steam  escape  from  pipes  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  or  by  humidifiers  which  are  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  eject  fine  sprays  of  cold  water  in  all  directions.  Fre- 
quently there  is  more  artificial  humidity  than  is  essential  and  in 
excess  of  what  is  agreeable  and  salutary  for  the  operative."  "What 
and  child  wage-earners,  Vol.  I,  61st  Con- 


degree  of  moisture  is  safely  permissible  from  the  standpoint  of 

the  operative's  health  is  an  unsettled  question It  is 

very  possible  that  the  dust  and  lint  present  in  the  mills  have  been 
credited  with  effects  which  are  due  in  part  to  these  atmospheric 
conditions."  * 

Simunarizing  the  physical  effects  of  cotton  mill  work,  the 
federal  report  says,  "Children  are  not  required  to  lift  heavy  weights 
or  to  assume  strained  positions  in  any  occupation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  noise  of  the  machinery  is  nerve  racking,  the  work  in  many 
occupations  reqtures  close  and  constant  attention,  and  in  the  spin- 
ning and  weave  rooms  the  air  is  hot  and  moist,  often  to  a 
sary  and  injurious  degree,"  t 


Death  Rate  Amoxg  Cottox  Operati\'zs 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  death 
rate  for  cotton  mill  operatives  is  unusually  high.  Approximately 
one  in  every  two  deaths  among  cotton  operatives  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  44  is  due  to  tuberculosis.  In  every  age  period, 
ratcept  that  of  males  35  to  39,  the  tuberctJoas  mortalitj-  rate  is 
hitler  amoT^  cotton  mill  workers  than  among  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  case  of  wtnnen  operatives  35  to  44  years  old  it  is  five 
times  as  hi^.  "It  seems  hardly  open  to  question  that  operative 
work  predisposes  to  tobercolosis  and  that  its  eSect 
in  this  direction  is  greater  amoi^  females  than 
amt)Tig  males."  J  And  in  diseases  other  than  tuber- 
culosis the  cotton  mill  mcrtahty  rate  is  high.  Res- 
[xiattny  diseases,  atber  than  tofaercakiGis,  n^''  -'- 
and  digestive  iH-wwi-i  all  ^xok  a  fai^  dea: 
among  cottoo  mill  woricers.  fm  ettry  tax  th^ 
taHty  rate  far  cott«i  workers  is  faigfaer  than  tor 
nco-opesatives.  Boys  between  15  and  19  in  cotton 
nffls  IntTe  •  dendi  rate  twice  as  tdi^  as  HM,  for  non-opera  tfves.  and 
cotton  min  giils  of  the  some  age  petiod  have  an  even  higher  deadi 
rate."  ; 

AcODtSTS 

Tboe  is  also  an  jm  ■  iili^i*  Imjiil  for  th^  rntt^wi  «™n  ddd.  Tke 
ncciJent  rate  in  37  cocton  nnfe  staified  br  the  £edeial  g^wmmeat 
was   2.50,   per  bnndred 
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relatively  non-hazardous  occupations,  "the  rate  for 
the  child  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  older 
worker.  One  child  lost  an  arm  in  a  licit  accident. 
No   one   16   and   over   suffered   a   similar   accideiit. 

Seven  children   lost   fingers  in   gear 

accidents.  Ten  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over 
suffered  similar  injuries.  This  is  a  rate  of  0.10  per 
hundred  for  the  children  involved  and  of  0.03  for 
employees  16  and  over."  * 

Hours  of  Labor 

Of  course  in  connection  with  every  health  or  accident  hazard 
must  be  considered  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  workman.     There  is 
only  one  large  cotton  mill  state,  Massachusetts,  in  which  all  children 
under  16  may  work  only  8  hours  a  day.     The  long  hours  in  Southern 
mills  have  already  been  mentioned.     Picture  for  yourself  the  life 
of  the  average  cotton  mill  child  of  12  or  13,  working  on  such  a  sched- 
ule.    He  begins  work  at  6  in  the  morning  and  stops  at  6  at  night, 
having   had   one   hour's   nooning.     He   may   not   be 
^^^         working  every  moment  of  the  11  horn's— few  children 
^^H         could — but  he  is  in  the  mill  all  that  time,  except  in  a 
^^r^       few  cases.    For  a  certain  part  of  the  year  he  begins 
^^^^^    work  in  the  dark  and  stops  in  the  dark.    On  Saturdays 
J^H^H    and  Sundays,  to  be  sure,  he  gets  out  into  the  dayUght. 
But  all  the  year  roimd  about  25,000  cotton  mill  children 
have  been  at  work  three  hours  before  Mr.  Average  Citizen  gets  to 
his  9  o'clock  job!     Is  it  surprising  that  a  very  listless  girl  of  13  in  a 
Southern  mill  told  the  investigator  she  was  not  ill,  "jes'  tired — 
that's  all"? 
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Rome  of  the  children,  even  some  of  the  very  young  ones,  work 
at  night.     Georgia  is  the  only  cotton  mill  state  in  which  night  work 

Report  on  coniiition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners,  Vol.  I,  61st  Con- 
gress, Senate  Doc.  645. 
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is  legal  for  both  giris  and  boys  under  16  (In  Georgia  a  child  of  14j 
is  old  enough  to  work  on  the  night  shiftl),  but  in  Mississippi  boys  of 
14  may  work  in  cotton  mills  at  night,  and  in  North  CaroHna,  although 
the  law  prohibits  night  work  for  children  under  16,  there  is  evidence 
that  children  do  work  at  night  in  the  mills.  During  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  1915,  an  investigator  found  that  of 
28  North  Carolina  mills  there  were  3  in  which  children  under  16 
were  doing  regular  night  work.  She  foimd  one  child 
of  15,  one  of  14,  one  of  13,  one  of  12  and  two  of  11 
working  at  night.  This  investigation  covered  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  mills  in  the  state. 

One  mother,  telling  the  investigator  about  her 
16-year-old  boy  who  had  done  night  work  for  three  "    . 

years,  said,  "Johnnie,  he's  been  a-tryin'  to  git  off 
that  job  for  goin'  on  a  year,  but  seems  like  they  can't  give  him 
nothin'  else  to  do — He  'lows  that  night  work  has  jes'  about  mint 
hinii  and  sometimes  he  can't  hardly  see  nothin'." 

The  same  investigator  {in  North  Carohna)  writes-.  "Not  long 
ago  I  heard  of  an  experience  which  a  new  night  manager  had  in 
coining  into  a  mill  which  employed  a  number  of  children  for  that 
work.  He  disliked  it  from  the  beginning,  saying  that  when  he 
thought  of  his  own  children,  he  could  scarcely  endure  to  Icwk  at 
these.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  received  instructions  to 
'push  the  children  up.'  He  refused  point-blank,  saying,  'Twelve 
hours  night  work  for  children  is  hideous  anyhow.'  Shortly  after 
this  the  yoimg  man's  services  were  found  unsatisfactory  and  he  was 
discharged." 

Schooling 
Yet  even  if  there  were  no  night  work  in  cotton  mills,  if  there 
were  no  health  or  accident  hazard  for  the  children, 
and  if  it  did  a  child  no  harm  to  work  11  hours  a  day, 
there  would  still  be  one  great  injury  to  the  children 
working  in  the  rmlls.  So  long  as  they  are  in  the  mill, 
they  can  not  be  in  school.  That  is,  the  average  cotton 
mill  child  stops  school  at  the  age  of  12  (and  many  of 
them  younger).  To  be  sure  the  mills  build  school- 
houses  and  provide  night-school.  But  can  you  imagine 
a  boy  of  12  going  to  night-school  after  ha\'ing  been 
in  a  cotton  mill  11  hours  during  the  day?  Can  you 
imagine  how  much  he  would  learn  if  he  did  go  to  school  , 
after  11  hours  of  work? 

Compulsory  education  laws  are  increasing:  every  1 
state  in  the  Union  except  Georgia  and  Mississippi  (both  cotton  mill  j 
states)  have  some  sort  of  a  compulsory  schooling  law,  but  the  stand- 
"'n  New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  the  child  must  attend  j 


school  the  entire  school  year  until  he  is  18  unless  he  has  completed 
the  8th  grade,  in  which  case  he  may  leave  at  14.     In  North  CaroHna 
he  must  attend  school  four  months  a  year  until  he  is  12.     And  the 
school  superintaident  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  said  in  February,  1916, 
that  of  32  children  in  his  schools  whose  parents  work  in  the  miUs, 
only  one  is  over  12  and  only  one  is  in  the  5th  grade  and  he  is  the 
son  of  a  mill  superintendent.     Only  two  of  the  others 
are  as  far  as  the  4th  grade.     "So  far  as  Wilson  is  con- 
cerned," he  says,  "it  is  hard  to  get  such  children  in  the 
4th  grade  even — ^much  less  through  the   elementary 
school.     I  think  the  gradation  of  pupils  in  cotton  mill 
sections  throughout  the  South  will  tell  a  similar  story." 
Of  1,316  Southern  cotton  mill  children  under  14  report- 
ing as  to  literacy,  52  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  according 
to  the  federal  government.* 
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Economic  Necessity 

When  these  facts  are  laid  before  the  cotton  manufacturers  they 
immediately  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  the 
children  by  saying,  "The  children  have  to  work  to  help  support 
their  families."  One  gentleman,  defending  the  employment  of 
the  children  said  that  in  a  certain  mill  there  were  71  children 
employed,  of  whom  "every  one  was  working  to  support  a  widowed 
mother."  Such  statements  make  one  agree  with  Dr.  George  T. 
Winston  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  who  has  said  that  "there  seems  to  be 
a  remarkable  concentration  of  widows  in  Southern  cotton  mill 
villages."  In  the  federal  report  already  quoted*  it  is  stated  that 
of  1,428  children  under  14  employed  in  Southern  mills  14  per  cent 
were  children  of  widows,  6  per  cent  children  of  deserted  mothers, 
and  3  per  cent  children  of  incapacitated  fathers,  while  2  per  cent 
had  idle  fathers,  5  per  cent  had  both  parents  at  work  and  67  per 
cent  had  father  but  not  mother  at  work.  Altogether  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  children  could  by  any  means  be  considered  "children 
of  widowed  mothers." 

Wages 

Why,  then,  under  normal  conditions  should  the 
child  under  14  be  burdened  with  the  responsibility 
of  family  support?  If  there  is  any  reason,  it  is  because 
the  wages  of  the  cotton  mill  worker  in  states  where  the 
small  children  work,  are  so  low.  In  North  Caif" 
the  cotton  operative  reaches  his  maximum  w 
1  hour  when  he  is  between  25  and  29  years  old  { 

voman  and  child  wage- earners 
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reach  their  maximum  of  10  cents  between  30  and  34  years  of  age), 
while  in  Massachusetts  male  operatives  reach  their  maximum  of 
18  cents  between  the  ages  of  45  and  49,  and  females  reach  their 
maximum  of  15  cents  between  35  and  45  years  of  age.  The  average 
net  income  of  the  New  England  cotton  mill  families  is  SI, 134,  of 
Southern  cotton  mill  families,  $822.*  It  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  child  labor  is  bound  up  in  the  wage  question 
in  both  cause  and  effect:  children  work  because  their  parents' 
wages  are  low,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  employm.cnt  of  children 
piills  down  the  adiilt  wage-scale.  The  boy  who  helps  support  his 
family  by  underbidding  his  own  father  in  the  labor  market  is  scarcely 
an  economic  asset. 

Conclusion 

The  child  in  the  cotton  mill  is  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  wrong 
for  the  child  to  be  in  the  mill :  it  is  wrong  for  his  family  to  have  him 
there:  it  is,  above  all,  wrong  for  the  nation  to  have  him  there.  Why 
should  it  be  possible  for  an  investigator  in  cotton  mills  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1915  to  write, 

"Found  in   mills. 

Lloyd ,  aged  10,  has  worked  9  months,  earns  30  cents  a  day, 


Waylon 


11,  has  worked  2  years,  earns  50  cents  a  nighl. 
aged  11,  has  worked  6  months,  earns  30  cents  a  day, 
aged  11,  has  worked  2  months,  earns  60  cents  a  nighl. 
aged  11,  has  worked  1  year,       earns  40  cents  a  day," 

and  so  on?  Why  do  we  allow  Lotta,  aged  11,  to  go  on  working, 
night  after  night,  for  11  hours  to  earn  her  60  cents?  Why  do  we 
allow  any  child  under  14,  at  least,  to  take  the  chance  of  accident, 
of  illness,  and  of  iUiteracy  that  the  cotton  mill  offers? 

The  Keating  federal  child  labor  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
now  before  the  Senate,  will  directly  affect  the  cotton  mill  child.  It 
is  not,  as  its  opponents  have  said,  "aimed  directly  at  the  cotton 
mills,"  because  it  is  aimed  at  every  mine  or  quarry  that  employs 
a  child  imder  16,  and  every  factory,  cannery,  mill  or  workshop  that 
employs  a  child  under  14,  or  employs  a  child  between  14  and  16  for 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  at  night.  But  it  will  affect  the  cotton 
mill  child.  It  will  affect  11,811  children  under  14  in  cotton  mills 
and  22,660  children  of  14  or  15  who  are  now  working  more  than 
8  hours  a  day  in  the  mills.  These  34,000  children  are  just  a  little 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  the  bUl  will  affect.  Yet  if 
they  represented  all  the  children  it  could  touch,  its  passage  would 
be  worth  while. 

Have  you  told  your  Senator  you  want  it  passed? 

anh. 


Ckild  Labor  in  North  Carolina 


■3  of  the  prosperity  of  our  state  in  other  1 
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We  boasi 
<rar  rich  soil, : 

fine  diaracter  of  oar  people,  of  their  charity  and  generosity,  their 
good-ieartednesa  and  sense  trf  justice.  And  yet — we  say  that  a 
widow  with  foar  or  five  children  would  starve  in  ota-  state  tmless 
her  little  cfnldren,  12  or  13  years  old,  worked  in  a  rmll  to  support  hert 

There  are  some  among  us  who  even  maintain  that  woric  in  the 
null  is  a  good  thing  for  the  children.  I  was  talking  this  morning 
to  a  cotton  ttttTT  man,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  big-brained,  big-hearted 
man,  and  he  said,  "  This  ^e  and  generation  seem  to  be  crazy  on  the 
subject  of  not  letting  children  woric.  Wii,j,  I  put  tny  boy  in  the 
cotton  mill  when  he  was  a  cMld:"  "How  your^?"  I  asked.  "At 
the  age  of  10,"  he  said.  "  Is  he  still  there?"  said  I.  "  N'o.  He  ran 
away.  He  didn't  have  sense  enoogfa  to  stay!"  There  are  several 
tfaoosand  children  in  the  cotton  mills  of  North  Carolina  who  Aaiw 
sense  enough  to  stay,  for  if  they  ran  away,  they  would  be  whipped 
and  sent  back  again. 

Sometimes  it  is  denied  that  there  are  children  in  the  mills  under 
the  legal  age.  Again,  it  is  said  that,  granting  the  children  are  there, 
they  come  in  because  thev  are  starving  outside.  Finally,  we  are 
told  that  after  these  starving  children  have  been  in  the  mill  a  year 
tii^  are  as  fat  and  strong  and  frisky  as  young  labbits.  These  fine 
testimonies  recall  the  story  of  the  good  Irisfawoman  who  borrowed  a 
skiltet  from  her  neighbor  and  after  keeping  it  and  using  it  six  months, 
took  it  back.  But  the  neighbor,  finding  it  was  ciacked,  sued  the 
borrower  for  the  value  of  the  skillet.  The  borrower  testified  before 
the  magistrate  first,  that  she  had  never  borrowed  the  skillet;  second, 
t^iat  it  was  cracked  when  siie  got  it;  and,  third,  that  it  was  whole 
when  she  took  it  back. 

The  cotton  m«i  said  the  other  day  to  the  Concessional  com- 
mittee, "Our  mills  are  always  open  to  inspection.  We  welcome 
inspectjon.  We  will  pay  for  it  omrselves.  Come  down  on  a  Pullman, 
and  we  will  pay  for  it,"  But  the  Congressmen  said,  "N'o,  we  have 
not  tinie  to  come  down,  and  we  are  not  competent  inspectors,  bat 
we  will  send  an  official  inspector  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
tins  bin,  and  he  will  see  the  real  state  of  things."  But  the  cotton 
men  replied,  "No,  we  do  not  want  any  outside  official  inspectors  in 
our  mills."  The  cotton  mills  seem  to  be  all  ri^it  under  any  teat 
yon  may  suggest,  except  an  official  inspection  by  the  government. 


^  BimlBin:  to  JwiTr  rt>  pwt  mlinwl  iiiiiiiiiia  ^|i,'W« 

tint  timi  H  in  neAi,  "ThM  it  i 

MfMtfttttf<vn  h  *n  imiai  tiling,    Vod  r 

tf/  r//  il/r  ftn/thmf;  Ujt  httmanity.    Besides  the  Condtntjon  of  Hie 

Vtrit^A  StfttM,  tVT«  te  the  rrynrtitation  of  Vorfli  Canfina,  Oe 
(■'■/r''rtittitw.fr  of  f*»m;/<mbft  C«inty,  the  constitutkn  of  AdieviDe, 
ittjA,  fmnlly,  th«  cvrMtitiitKirp  of  each  tn^tvtdiial  citizeo  and  inteiest. 
Atitfti  Urriy  yuRtfi  l^c",  wh^ii  the  prohibttion  campaigo  was  ragii^ 
in  NriTth  C-HWhtia,  an  f/M  toper  stood  up  in  a  meeting,  face,  nose 
iifi'1  twffly -ttiwtiPH  rwl  with  whiskey,  and  shouted,  "It's  agin  the 
(^mniiUndi'iit"  "Ycfi,  nijin  your  constitoolion,"  was  the  answer. 
WiiMi  n  rrirtfi  ftlurtilB  tlifit  n  thing  is  against  the  constitution,  it 
J^^r^f•ff^llv  mptttm  it  li  BK»inHt  his  {.'fmstitution. 

Oti«  W(rt(|(]  lliiiik  frmn  whnt  has  hpr^n  said  against  the  Keating 
Wll  Mini:  iifi  (Illy  iiiovislun  whs  to  prcvont  child  labor  in  the  cotton 
HiIIIm  nt  North  ("(irnlinH,  North  Cnrolina  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
U\V,  cfitl.tiii  ttilllfl  nrc  not  mentioned;  no  state  is  mentioned;  no 
ltiifll<il.ry  in  iTU'iitlmicdi  nnd,  whiit  in  more,  it  does  not  prohibit 
tr»ivli"'lv  "f  ""y  f^ff  f''*'"  working  In  the  mills  in  any  state  that 
thotiwi   it)   Imvp  ilirin   wofk,     In   North   Carolina,  after  the   bill 


4  Child  Labor  in  North  Carolina 

becomes  a  law,  we  can  still  work  children  of  10  or  11  years  of  age, 
and  work  them  10  or  11  hours  a  day,  if  we  want  to.  The  bill  does 
not  prevent  their  working.  But  the  bill  says  that  if  we  work  them, 
we  can  not  take  the  stuff  the  httle  children  have  made  and  send  it 
out  to  other  states  and  sell  it  to  people  who  are  opposed  to  child 
labor.  That  is  the  way  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  the  Louisiana 
lottery.  The  lottery  bill  said,  "If  Louisiana  desires  a  lottery,  we 
do  not  desire  it  for  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  mail 
shall  not  be  used  to  transmit  lottery  tickets  or  advertising."  So 
the  Keating  bill  says,  "No  state  shall  scatter  child  labor  goods 
over  the  Union."  Under  the  bill  North  Carolina  could  still  work 
children,  and  still  ship  its  chUd  labor  products- — to  some  country 
that  cares  nothing  about  children,  some  great  child  labor  country — 
like  Turkey!* 

Who  will  protect  the  little  children?  The  national  government 
seems  to  be  protecting  everybody  and  everything  but  children.  It 
is  building  roads,  protecting  foods  from  adulteration,  sending  out 
agricultural  demonstrators,  teaching  farmers  to  make  better  use 
of  their  land,  looking  after  the  health  of  hogs  and  sheep  and  calves. 
But  it  is  unconslilutional  for  it  to  look  after  the  health  of  httle 
childreni 

As  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  by  birth,  by  education,  and  by 
residence,  as  a  Southern  man,  as  a  Democrat,  as  a  states'  rights 
man,  I  say,  if  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  little  children  will  not 
take  care  of  them,  if  the  commimities  where  they  live  will  not  take 
care  of  them,  if  their  states  will  not  take  care  of  them,  then,  in  God's 
name,  let  them  have  the  protection  and  the  care  of  the  great  United 
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2  Organized  Labor  and  Child  Labor  Reform 

for  the  passage  of  such  measures.  But  that  wee,  small  voice — 
an  almost  inaudible  whisper — in  the  lobby  of  the  legislative  halls, 
has  carried  sufficient  force  and  power  and  influence  to  set  at  naught 
the  cry  of  childhood.  Therefore,  our  state  having  failed  us,  we 
welcome  the  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  We 
feel  that  your  service  is  great,  and  that  your  reward  will  be  greater. 
And  in  your  support  of  the  Keating  child  labor  bill,  you  have  the 
genuine  cooperation  of  Organized  Labor. 

The  fight  for  and  against  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Congress  has 
proven  a  constant  source  of  surprises  and  disappointments.  Men 
whose  brilliancy  was  thought  to  be  a  reflection  of  their  love  for 
humanity  have  made  searchlights  of  that  brilliancy,  and  turned 
its  rays  upon  the  mill  owners,  to  iind  and  to  show  to  the  world 
the  big-heartedness  of  the  men  who  work  the  little  children.  But 
in  a  struggle  like  this,  men  must  be  forgotten,  and  the  measure  be 
made  the  paramount  issue.  For  there  are  measures  which  outweigh 
men;  there  are  principles  bigger  than  political  parties;  there  is  a 
love  as  strong  as  life.  Next  to  my  own  three  little  girls  standing 
around  my  feet ;  above  all  political  parties  and  political  possibilities 
imaginable  to  the  mind;  above  the  valued  friendship  of  real  friends; 
above  loyalty  to  lodges  and  affiliation  to  my  church;  above  and 
nearer  than  all  that — next  to  my  own  babes — stand  the  children  of 
my  fellow  worldngmen  of  North  Carohna,  of  the  South,  and  of  the 
United  States. 

Yet  we  are  more  sorry  than  words  can  express  that  this  insur- 
mountable difference  of  opinion  on  this  vital  question  has  arisen 
between  representatives  and  those  represented.  An  official's  duty 
in  Washington  is  no  more  sacred  than  a  layman's  duty  at  home. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  Organized  Labor  to  champion  the 
cause  of  child  labor  legislation,  but  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 

Organized  Labor  confesses  its  utter  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  national  Congress.  We  frankly 
admit  that  we  do  not  understand  how  the  national  government 
can  control,  through  interstate  commerce,  many  products  of  labor, 
yet  can  not  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  laborer.  Neither  can 
we  understand  how  the  federal  government  can  prohibit  North 
Carolina  labor  from  boycotting  Danbiuy-made  hats,  and  yet  the 
same  government  can  not  lay  a  restraining  finger  upon  employers 
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of  child  labor  in  our  state.  It  is  also  beyond  our  power  to  understand 
how  the  federal  government  could  invade  states'  rights,  and  at  the 
cost  of  a  million  white  men  killed  and  wounded,  set  at  Uberty  the 
negro  slaves,  who  were  then  not  even  citizens  of  this  country,  and 
yet  the  same  government  can  not  Hft  the  burden  of  modem  slavery 
from  the  shoidders  of  little  American  citizens,  as  such  much  more 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  national  government  than  were 
the  negroes. 

The  work  of  this  Committee,  the  proposed  legislation,  in  fact 
all  agitation,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  children  in  their 
tender  years,  is  accomplishing  great  results.  Each  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  which,  when  completed,  will  produce  the  only  possible  solution 
of  the  child  labor  question.  For  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the 
statement  that  the  ultimatCj  the  real,  the  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  child  labor  question  will  be  reached  when  Organized  Labor  fills 
the  positions  in  the  factories,  the  mills  and  the  mines.  When  all 
operatives,  in  all  sections,  are  working  under  the  direction  of  one 
national  head,  and  that  national  body  is  affiliated  with  the  Am.erican 
Federation  of  Labor,  then,  and  not  until  then,  wUl  an  actual,  absolute 
solution  of  the  question  be  found. 

And  why  shoiildn't  it  be  so?  In  other  branches  of  industry 
where  business-like  agreements  are  made  between  capital  and  labor, 
both  sides  are  benefited.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  be  long  until 
the  day  arrives  when  Organized  Labor  will  also  be  doing  the  work 
for  the  mill  owners.  And  when  it  is  once  in  operation,  the  most 
agreeably  surprised  people  of  all  concerned  will  be  the  employers 
themselves.  Let  the  miU  owners  for  one  year  deal  with  Organized 
Labor,  and  they  could  not  be  induced  to  go  back  to  unorganized. 
We  make  no  statement  which  we  can  not  prove.  Ask  any  employer 
of  Organized  Labor  in  this  state  if  he  would  go  back  to  the  sUp-shod 
days  of  unorganized  labor.  Then  ask  any  member  of  this  Committee 
if  they  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  rescue  a  child  whose  father 
carries  a  working  card. 

And  when  Organized  Labor  fills  the  positions  in  the  mills  and 
the  factories,  then  the  mill  children  can  answer  the  call  of  their  kind, 
and  harken  to  the  voice  of  the  fairies,  which  should  lead  all  children 
through  the  fields,  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine-<jod's  own  gifts  to 
little  children. 


I 


4  Organized  Labor  and  Child  Labor  Reform 

The  attitude  of  Organized  Labor  was  further  expressed  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Beny,  of  Tennessee,  President  of  tlie  International  Pressmen's  Union,  who  said 

"I  submit  that  in  the  four  million  men  and  women  organized  in  this  country 
you  have  a  militant  organization,  active  not  only  in  agitation  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  adult  laborer  which  will  result  ia  the  elimination 
of  the  child  from  the  workshop,  but  active  in  the  matter  of  voting  and  demanding 
an  answer  from  those  who  do  not  Uve  up  to  the  claims  of  humanity  ii 
and  the  legislatures.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  let  public 
know  that  we  have  our  eye  upon  them.  It  ia  good  to  conciliate,  it  is  fine  to  be 
pleasant,  it  is  nice  to  be  diplomatic,  but  when  a  program  has  been  known  to  the 
American  people  as  long  as  the  program  for  the  elimination  of  children  from  the 
factory,  and  an  intelUgent  Congressman  or  Senator  votes  against  it,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  leave  that  gentleman  at  home  to  a  peaceful,  harmless  e 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  will  hesitate  in  the  matter  of  the  I 
after  the  splendid  majority  in  the  lower  House.  But  if  they  do,  I  shall  be  one 
who  will  be  found  ready  to  give  them  a  vacation. 

"That  is  what  you  must  do.  You  have  to  elect  servants  that  will  properly 
perform  their  duties.  When  the  Keating  bill  was  being  debated  in  the  House,  a 
Congressman  from  the  cotton  district  of  Tennessee  said.  'This  is  a  fight  between 
humanity  and  greed,  and  I  vote  with  humanity.'  It  is  time  the  working  men 
and  women,  no  matter  what  their  party,  should  declare  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  humanity.  Set  aside  your  politics  and  select  the  man  to  represent  you 
who  first  thinks  of  humanity  and  only  next  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  you  want 
dollars- and-cents  Congressmen,  send  them  to  Washington.  But  if  you  want 
to  elevate  the  human  family,  to  make  better  conditions  for  men  and  women 
and  society  as  a  whole,  then  elect  men  and  send  them  to  Washington,  who  stand 
for  humanity  and  not  for  dollars  and  cents." 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Based  on  an  investigation  by  Sophie  D.  White,  Special  Agent,  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  in  February  and  March,  1916) 


It  SO  happens  that  most  of  the  plans  under  discussion  in  this 
cotmtry  for  industrial  education  are  on  trial  just  now  in  New  York 
City.  For  that  reason  a  statement  of  what  is  being  done  there 
is  of  more  than  local  interest. 

But  in  considering  this  subject  it  should  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  that  practically  every  phase  of  it  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  systems  of  industrial  education  with  which  New  York 
City  is  experimenting  have  some  of  them  been  tried  elsewhere  and 
some  originated  there,  but  none  of  them  may  be  considered  more 
than  an  attempt  to  find  the  best  method.  None  of  the  teachers 
interviewed  in  New  York  would  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
permanent  form  the  different  plans  may  assume.  Changes  and 
adaptations  are  constantly  being  made  so  that  this  report  can  not 
in  any  sense  be  taken  as  defining  what  industrial  education  in  New 
York  should  or  will  be:  it  is  quite  possible  that  since  the  investi- 
gation in  February  and  March  the  systems  studied  have  changed 
considerably.  But  as  a  descriptive  statement  of  the  forms  of 
industrial  education  actually  on  trial  during  the  current  year  this 
report  may  be  valuable. 

Certainly  New  York  City,  where  at  least  35,000  children 
between  14  and  16  have  been  receiving  work  permits  each  year, 
furnishes  a  tremendous  field  for  experimentation  in  industrial 
training.  Until  this  year  the  New  York  State  law  has  required 
all  children  between  14  and  16  who  go  to  work  to  obtain  permits 
on  evidence  that  they  have  reached  the  age  of  14,  are  physically 
fit,  and  have  completed  the  sixth  grade.  The  majority  of  children 
receiving  such  permits  have  left  school  before  entering  the  eighth 
grade,  as  the  following  table  shows. 
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indudes  clubs  for  physical  trainii^,  reading,  music  and  dramatics,  t 
and  a  summer  camp  where  the  boys  are  required  to  spend  their  | 
vacations,  bemg  paid  full  wages  while  they  are  there  after  the  first  i 
year  when  they  go  free  but  receive  no  pay.  Military  training  is  ' 
one  of  the  diief  features  of  the  work  for  boys,  and  is  now  being 
introduced  for  girls,  too,  since  it  hus  been  foimd  an  easy  way  of 
handling  large  numbers  of  people. 


Departmatit  Store  Educati<Hi  Association 

This  association  was  oi^anized  about  three  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  more  efficient  the  older  salespersons  in  the 
stores.  At  present  classes  are  held  in  two  large  stores,  and  since 
the  beginning  over  300  girls  have  been  reached.  The  subjects 
taught  are  those  directly  related  to  the  special  store  concerned, 
such  as  the  study  of  textiles  and  non-textiles,  commercial  ethics, 
system,  rapid  calculation,  business  English,  local  geography,  and 
the  theory  of  salesmanship,  as  well  as  the  departmental  organization 
of  the  store  as  related  to  the  individual,  so  that  the  girls  may  under- 
stand the  methods  of  classification  used  in  their  departments,  the 
materials  sold  and  somethii^  of  their  history,  and  the  care  and 
arrangement  of  stock.  Phy^cal  training  is  an  important  part  c£ 
the  work,  the  exercises  taught  being  especially  designed  for  those 
who  must  be  on  their  feet  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Attendance 
is  voluntary  and  the  classes  run  straight  through  the  year,  for  one 
hour  a  day.  The  course,  at  the  end  of  which  a  certificate  is  given, 
covers  from  three  to  four  months.  Post-graduate  work  is  being 
introduced  for  those  who  have  received  the  certificate,  to  enaUe 
them  to  do  advanced  work  along  the  same  lines.  These  private 
classes  must  not  be  confused  with  the  continuation  classes  carried 
on  in  department  stores  by  the  Board  of  Education.  (See 
page  12.) 


CoipontioD  SdMols 

The  National  Associatitxi  of  Corporatkn  Schocds,  formed  three 
}'9ais  ago  by  Urge  firms  to  promote  the  training  of  enqdoyees,  has 
a  m»nbefship  of  over  a  hundred  basioess  booses  in  all  parts  at  the 


countxy,  employing  thousands  of  workers.  An  attempt  is  being 
made,  solely  as  a  business  proposition,  to  evolve  plans  of  education 
which  may  be  used  by  the  companies  cooperating. 

In  New  York  the  Edison  Company,  which  is  probably  further 
developed  along  these  lines  than  most  of  the  other  members, 
initiated  educational  work  nine  years  ago  and  is  now  maintaining 
three  schools  for  its  employees  in  which  they  are  required  to  study 
special  branches  relating  to  their  own  part  of  the  business.  There 
are  three  courses,  technical,  commercial,  and  accounting.  In  the 
first,  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of  electricity;  in  the  second, 
salesmanship,  central  station  organization,  and  the  history  and 
development  of  electricity;  and  in  the  third,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  accounting.  A  preparatory  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  educa- 
tion was  started  this  year  to  meet  deficiencies  found  in  many  of 
the  younger  workers,  and  various  specialized  courses  are  given  for 
telephone  operators,  stenographers,  information  clerks,  office  workers, 
etc.,  as  well  as  general  courses  in  effective  speaking,  and  personal 
hygiene  (for  women  only).  Attendance  is  compulsory  at  those 
special  courses  which  are  directly  related  to  departments  of  the 
business.  Many  of  the  courses  are  open  to  the  employees  of  other 
companies  in  the  New  York  section  of  the  National  Electric 
Association. 

The  school  of  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company  should 
also  be  mentioned  as  a  well-organized  plan  for  increasing  the  effi- 
cinecy  of  employees.  Courses  in  clerical  work,  the  organization 
of  the  business  (which  is  in  this  case  especially  interesting),  packing, 
wrapping,  etc.,  are  offered,  and  some  general  instruction  is  also 
included,  though  most  of  the  girls  are  17  or  over  and  are  preferably 
high  school  graduates,  so  that  they  have  learned  the  essentials  of 
education  and  do  not  need  further  work  along  this  line.  Girls  are 
trained  in  the  special  jobs  to  which  they  are  assigned,  but  are 
watched  to  see  if  they  have  any  unusual  capabilities  so  that  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  advance  they  are  trained  for 
better  positions. 

Not  all  the  firms  belonging  to  this  national  association  educate 
their  employees  themselves.  Some  of  them  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Education  by  allowing  time  out  for  continuation  classes 
(page  12),  while  others  are  interested  in  the  cooperative  classes 
(page  10).    But  the  main  object  of  all  of  them  is  the  same,  namely 
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Nor  Torfc  Tzad«  Scboel 

The  New  YoA  Trade  S<jk«(  «  «  ptiviaM  sehcot  64  stiS  iMA^Mf 
another  type.  It  inu  (oonded  3&  yetws  a^  ^  the  pttf^^M  «^ 
tumiiig  out  apprentice*  in  Uk  uades  o<  bo«9^>«^Atio^  UaelMmMfei 
work,  ffteftm  and  hot  water  fitting,  ^^t>«^)t^  hrkkitryiagt 
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ptiftlflig  diid  ftxaobng^  A  tiatiop  tot  is  dtsui^ul  for  cadi  cocsxy 
bcft  as  the  scikxd  k  wdl  endowed,  it  is  able  to  cfier  more  tban  Ae 
a^^age  in  the  way  ctf  eqcd^^nent  and  indcvidoal  instructkxL  AH 
the  weak  is  oral,  and  carried  on  in  the  shops.  There  are  moe  of 
the  so-called  academic  soi^cts  tat^^  There  are  both  day  and 
tsremng  ses^ooB,  In  the  day-coorses  the  length  of  time  required 
to  sectfre  a  certificate  in  any  one  ci  the  trades  varies  from  three 
to  f ottr  months  ci  five  and  a  haU  days  and  seven  hoars  a  day.  In 
the  nig^t  coctrses  it  takes  three  consecntive  terms  of  six  mondis 
eadhy  three  evenii^  a  wedc,  and  two  and  a  half  hoars  an  evening. 
The  fflinimttm  entrance  age  is  17,  the  maximnni  in  most  cases  being 
25  (thotig^  there  are  some  e3cceptu>ns),  because  an  older  man 
gradttating  from  the  sdiool  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  securii^ 
a  job  as  apprentice.  The  only  educational  prerequisite  is  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  En^ish,  as  all  lectures  are  delivered  in 
that  language. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  school  is  the  dose 
cooperation  with  employers.  For  eadi  trade  there  is  an  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  employers'  associations  which  makes 
suggestions  as  to  methods  and  subject  matter  in  the  courses.  Thus 
the  students  get  in  their  training  the  kind  of  knowledge  whidi  the 
men  who  are  going  to  employ  them  require,  while  the  point  of  view 
of  labor  is  obtained  through  the  instructors  who  are  all  union  men 
with  practical  shop  experience. 


//.     Public  Organizations — The  Board  of  Education 

PreUmhuury  Measures 

Five  years  ago  a  vocational  school  was  established  by  the 
Board  of  Education  at  138th  Street,  and  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  which  had  been  a  private  organization,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Board,  but  aside  from  this  nothing  was  done  toward 
industrial  training  until  1914,  when  Dr.  Herman  Schneider,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Mr.  William  Wirt,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Gary,  Indiana, 
were  invited  to  New  York  to  introduce  experiments  in  the  two 
schemes  of  education  which  they  have  formulated.    At  the  same 
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jobs  for  these  children  at  which  they  work  evesy  otlier  ■ 
and  to  pot  them  in  special  'Jf^""';  at  school  whse  their  e 
are  suited  to  the  work  in  which  they  aie  sigaged.  ThtT^  are  two 
sets  of  papils  9o  that  npi^h"'  the  school  nor  tiis  ^lop  is  ev^  kft 
vacant.  Daring  the  long  smmner  vacatian  bodi  dnCts  d  ciifEdieii 
are  sometimes  employed  at  the  ame  time,  or  dse  wrnfe  dnm^ 
alternate  periods. 

In  this  Idnd  of  a  school,  mathematics  is  concerned  direct^ 
with  shop  proWems  or  with  the  cost  of  the  articks  the  girls  are 
making  in  a  dressmakir^  estahiiahmoit,  while  the  Engfeh  studied 
deals  with  business  phrases  and  indnstnal  history.  MtfTiartiral 
dra^^g  plays  an  important  part  in  the  indnstiial  course,  and  local 
geography  is  prominent.  Where  the  coordinated  wtxk  is  dtme  in 
a  department  store,  the  school  wort  takes  the  form  of  instruction 
in  salesmanship,  to  which  English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.,  are 
related.  In  at  least  one  of  these  schools  some  attempt  is  made 
to  include  in  the  curriculum  "cultmal"  subjects,  instruction  in 
mtisic  and  elocution  being  given.  Here  art  is  studied  also,  and 
for  those  who  are  working  at  dressmaking,  for  instance,  it  is  a  study 
of  color  and  design  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  sense  of  the 
adaptation  of  line  and  color  in  costume  for  different  types  of 
persons. 

The  initial  choice  of  the  line  of  work  rests  of  couise,  with  the 
child  and  his  family,  his  preference  bemg  regarded  in  so  far  as 
fHiHKiblc.  The  course  lasts  two  or  three  years,  even  extending, 
in  Rfimc  cases,  to  four.  On  its  completion  the  graduate  is  ready 
to  become  an  advanced  apprentice,  although  he  is  by  no  means 
s  skilled  workman. 


PLAN   OF  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN- 
COOPERATIVE  STUDENT  AT— 


■R.   R.   SHOP  FOR 


-HIGH  SCHOOL 


(By  permission  of  John  H.  Haaren,  Associate  City  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  N.  Y.  C.) 

Before  beginning  the  cooperative  work  the  student  has  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  the  regular  high  school  course,  and  will  graduate  at  Period  No.  6.  He  may 
compiete  two  years  of  the  regular  course  and  graduate  at  Period  No,  4.  This  is 
typical  of  the  progression  in  other  cooperating  industries. 


Period  No.  1 

Period  No.  2 

Period  No.  3 

Mos. 
July-Aug.  (full  time) ...  2 
Sept.-Nov.  (half  time). .  1 J 

Total  time 3i 

Mos. 
Dec.-Jan.  (half  time) ...  1 
Feb.-June  (half  time).. .  2 J 

Total  time 3J 

Mos. 
July-Aug.  (full  time) ...  2 
Sept.-Nov.  (half  time). .  IJ 

Total  time 2J 

1.  Store  room — IJ  mos. 

a.  check  and  handle  sup- 

plies. 

b.  check  invoices. 

c.  prepare  requisitions  for 

materials. 

d.  help  inventory  stock. 

e.  charge   materials   used 

to  various  accounts. 

2.  Machine  shop — 2  mos. 

a.  bench  work. 

b.  special  work  on  boiler 

fitting. 

c.  repairs  on  air  pumps, 

air  tools,  jacks. 

d.  lathes,     drill    press, 

planes,  etc. 
or 
Erecting  shop — 3J  mos. 

a.  hdper  in  wedge  gang. 

b.  helper  in  rod  gang. 

c.  helper  in  steam  gang. 

d.  helper    in    assembling 

gang. 

e.  helper  in  valve  gang. 

Erecting  shops — 3J  mos. 
or 

1.  Machine  shop — 2  mos. 

2.  Store  room — IJ  mos. 

Carpenter  shop — ^3J  mos. 

a.  repairs  to  trucks. 

b.  repairs  to  platforms. 

c.  repairs  to  windows. 

d.  general  carpenter  work. 

or 

1.  OflSce  work — IJ  mos. 

a.  check  time. 

b.  distribution  of  labor. 

c.  form  reports. 

d.  check  bills. 

e.  locomotive  mileage. 

f.  filing. 

2.  Tinsmith  shop — 2  mos. 

a.  repairs    to    headlights, 

casing,  etc. 

b.  laying  out  shapes,  tem- 

plates, etc. 

c.  covering        locomotive 

jackets,  etc. 

d.  general  tinsmith  work. 

Period  No.  4 

Period  No.  5 

Period  No.  6. 

Mos. 
Dec.-Jan.  (half  time) ...  1 
Feb.-June  (half  time).. .  2\ 

Total 3J 

(Graduates  with  2  years 
practical  training.) 

Mos. 
July-Aug.  (full  time) ...  2 
Sept.-Nov.  (half  time)..  IJ 

Total  time 3i 

Mos. 
Dec.-Jan.  (half  time) ...   1 
Feb.-June  (half  time).. .  2 J 

Total  time 3J 

(Graduates  with  3  years 
practical  training.) 

1.  Ofl&ce  work — IJ  mos. 

2.  Tinsmith  shop — 2  mos. 

or 
Carpenter  shop — ^3  mos. 

1.  Marine    department  —  2 

mos. 

a.  helping  machinists. 

b.  repairs   to   condensers, 

pump,  steering  gears, 
etc. 

2.  Freight  car  department — 

IJ  mos. 

a.  repairs  to  running  gear. 

b.  repairs  to  draft  rigging. 

c.  general    inspection    of 

freight  cars. 

d.  general    repairs    to 

freight  cars. 

e.  general  ofl&ce  work  and 

making   out   bills  in 
accordance        with 
M.  C.  B.  R. 
or 

3.  Engine  house — 2  mos. 

a.   running  repairs  to  loco- 
motives. 

1.  Freight    car    department 

— IJ  mos. 

2.  Engine  house — 2  mos. 

or 

3.  Marine    department  —  2 

mos. 
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English  alone,  is  taught,  as  all  the  girls  are  foreigners,  and  so  the 
language  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  further  education.  In  one  factory 
in  a  class  for  girl  employees  the  instruction  is  entirely  along  the 
line  of  homemaJdng.  The  head  explains  this  by  saying  that  since 
the  girls  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  eventually  to  have  homes  of 
their  own,  he  believes  it  more  important  to  train  them  as  home- 
makers  than  to  try  to  improve  them  in  their  mechanical  tasks, 
at  which  a  vast  amotmt  of  progress  is  impossible.  These  girls  have 
all  been  out  of  school  so  long  that  they  have  left  what  education 
they  may  have  had  too  far  behind  to  pick  up  any  threads,  and 
whereas  the  instruction  they  are  getting  does  not  benefit  the  em- 
ployer, except  possibly  in  so  far  as  it  refreshes  the  workers  by 
furnishing  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  their  tasks,  its  reaction  on 
the  workers  themselves  must  be  distinctly  favorable. 

In  many  cases,  especially  where  two  hours  a  day  are  given 
to  the  classes,  the  employee  gives  part  of  the  time,  that  is,  he 
arrives  at  the  factory  an  hour  or  a  half  hour  early  in  the  morning, 
while  the  firm  gives  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  firm  also  gives  the 
room,  often  a  part  of  the  employees'  rest  room,  while  either  the 
firm  or  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  supplies.  Attendance  is 
voluntary  for  children  over  16,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  em- 
ployer has  said  his  yotmger  employee  may  attend  continuation 
classes  or  leave. 

Total  average  attendance 802 

Attendance  (date  of  last  report) 734 

Total  number  of  classes 39 

Ntimber  firms  having  classes 23 

The  Gaiy  Plan 

The  Gary  plan  is  not  primarily  designed  to  furnish  industrial 
education,  but  certain  of  its  features  are  related  to  this  subject. 
Most  of  the  children  affected  are  tmder  14,  that  is  tmder  the  legal 
working  age,  so  that  it  must  be  classed  rather  as  a  pre-vocational 
than  as  a  vocational  system.  The  children  receive  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  education,  beginning  with  the  fourth  grade  and  tmtil  they 
have  completed  the  eighth,  daily  instruction  in  "special  work," 
which  includes  dressmaking,  millinery,  domestic  science,  pottery, 
painting,  sculpture,  carpentry,  printing,  office  work,  sheet  metal 
work,  science,  drawing,  and  music.  The  schools  now  in  process  of 
reconstruction  will  also  include  foundry  and  forge  work,  and  machine 
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one  or  two  hours  more  a  day  being  reqtiired)  but  the  increased 
confinement  is  said  to  be  no  hardship,  chiefly  because  a  greater 
amotmt  of  phj^cal  training  is  nearly  always  included. 

2.    Vocational  Schools 

Vocational  schools  include  the  grades  immediately  following  the 
pre-vocational  and  therefore  draw  many  of  their  pupils  from  the 
latter.  Their  object  is  to  give  children  definite  trade  training. 
Only  those  who  have  completed  eight  elementary  grades  are  ad- 
mitted. If  it  is  fotmd  that  a  pupil  is  tmsuited  to  the  trades  taught 
in  the  school,  he  is  dropped  and  recommended  to  try  some  other 
form  of  work. 

The  two  schools  visited  were  for  boys,  though  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  offers  similar  advantages  for  girls.  The  trades  open 
to  the  boys  are  woodwork,  metal  work,  electrical  wiring,  drafting, 
garment  designing,  and  printing,  and  in  addition  a  certain  amount 
of  academic  work  is  required,  such  as  English,  history  and  civics, 
shop  mathematics,  applied  science,  physical  training,  etc.  The 
course  covers  two  years,  of  which  the  first  is  usually  a  trial  period 
to  determine  the  special  line  of  work  for  each  pupil,  and  the  second, 
a  time  for  more  advanced  technical  training.  Each  child  goes  at 
his  own  speed  so  that  the  amount  of  work  covered  varies.  The 
children  work  from^  nine  to  five  with  an  hour  out  for  lunch,  five 
days  a  week. 

Trade  Extension  Classes 

The  work  included  under  this  heading  comprises  vocational 
guidance  as  well  as  vocational  education,  but  the  two  phases  are 
so  knit  up  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  The 
children  affected  are  of  two  classes,  those  who  have  not  yet  gone 
to  work  but  are  of  the  legal  working  age  and  want  to  find  their 
natural  bent,  and  those  who  are  unemployed  for  a  short  time  and 
want  to  increase  their  industrial  efficiency.  A  few  girls  of  the 
continuation  class  type,  also,  are  sent  to  this  school  by  their  em- 
ployers who  prefer  not  to  have  classes  in  their  own  factories.  The 
work  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
and  the  JuUa  Richman  High  School. 

Two  lofts  have  been  set  aside  for  the  school,  with  a  commercial 
room,  started  in  September,  1914,  on  the  top  floor,  and  a  room 
for  the  needle  trades,  opened  in  January,  1915,  below.    There  are 
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INDUSTRIAL  OR  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Private  Organizatiaiis 

(The  following  list  is  in  no  sense  complete,  but  is  designed  to  serve  as  an 
indication  of  the  kinds  of  schools  in  existence  and  as  a  suggestion  for  further 
inquiry.  Trade  classes  maintained  by  churches,  settlements,  etc.,  have  not 
been  mentioned  because  of  their  great  number  and  local  character.  Mention 
in  the  list  does  not  mean  that  the  school  is  endorsed  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee.) 

Bleeks'  Dressmaking  CoU^e,  118  West  125th  Street. 

Department  Store  Education  Association,  49  Lafayette  Street. 

Grace  Institute,  149  West  60th  Street. 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  34  Stuyvesant  Street. 

Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls,  Second  Avenue  and  15th  Street. 

John  Wanamaker  Commercial  Institute,  Fourth  Avenue  and  9th  Street. 

McDowell  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  School,  25  West  35th  Street. 

New  York  Edison  Company,  Irving  Place  and  15th  Street. 

New  York  Trade  School,  First  Avenue  and  67th  Street. 

Pascal  Institute,  576  Lexington  Avenue. 

School  for  Printers'  Apprentices,  436  West  27th  Street. 

Taylor  School  of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  16  West  34th  Street. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  239  West  69th  Street. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  216  West  23d  Street. 

Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Lexington  Avenue  and  92d  Street. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Avenue. 

Y.  W.  H.  A.,  31  West  110th  Street. 


Public  Schools 


Schneider  Plan 

Cooperattye  Classes 

High  Schools  Cooperating 

Bryant,  Long  Island  City 
Bushwick,  400  Irving  Avenue, 

Brookl3m. 
Commercial,     Albany    Avenue 

and  Dean  Street,  Brooldyn. 
Curtis,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Julia  Richman,  60  West  13th 

Street   (Girls  only). 
Manual  Training,   Seventh 

Avenue     and     4th     Street, 

Brooklyn. 
Newtown,  Elmhurst,  Long  Is- 
land. 
Stuyvesant,     345    East     15th 

Street. 
Washington  Irving,  40  Irving 

Place  (Girls  only). 


Firms  Cooperating  (week  of  May  20, 
1916) 

(Bryant  High  School) 

Atterbury  Bros. 
Brewster  and  Co. 
Chandler  Motor  Co. 
Dommerich  and  Co.         Girls 
Montgomery,     Ward  -     and 

and  Co.  boys 

Neptune  Meter  Co. 
Op^enheim,     Cdlins 

Co. 
Riker-H^eman  Co. 


(Bushwick  High  School) 

B.  Altman  and  Co. 
Ballou  Press 
Blanchard  Press 


} 


Boys 
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Gary  Plan 

Public  Schools  2,  6.  28,  42,  44,  45,  53,  Bronx. 
Public  School  89,  Brooklyn. 

(Note. — ^This  system  is  being  extended  to  other  schools.     Full 
information  may  be  secured  from  the  Board  of  Education.) 
Ettinger  System 

Pre-Yocational 

Public  Schools  62,  64,  95,  Manhattan. 
Public  Schools  5,  158,  162,  Brooklyn. 
Public  School  85,  Queens. 

Vocational 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  209  East  23d  Street. 

Murray  Hill  Vocational  School,  P.  S.  49,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  W.  of 

2d  Avenue. 
Vocational  School  for  Bo3rs,  P.  S.  100,  Fifth  Avenue  and  138th  Street. 
Brooklyn  Vocational  School  for  Boys,  Jay  and  Nassau  Streets,  Brooklyn. 

Trade  Extension  Classes— 49  Lafayette  Street. 

Evening  Trade  Schools 

These  schools  are  too  numerous  to  be  listed.  Full  information  may 
be  secured  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Park  Avenue  and  59th 
Street. 
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NatUtttal  (Eljilb  Hdtor  (Unnmitln 

(Incorporated:  supported  by  volimtary  contributions) 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 
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TO  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

106  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

I   imge]   * to  press  forward 

the  Child  Labor  Campaign  this  year. 

Enroll  me  in  your  membership  and  send  me  yotir  publications. 


(Signed).. 
(Address) 


(Date) 


Annual  Membership  Enrolment 

AasocuLTB      $2 

OoMnxBiniNO      $5 

$25 

$100 
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UNREGULATED  STREET  TRADING  IN  A  TYPICAL 

CITY* 

BY 

Herschel  H.  Jones 


There  -are  two  hotirs  out  of  the  twenty-four  (between  two  and 
four  in  the  morning)  when  the  streets  of  Detroit  are  practically  free 
of  young  boys  selling  newspapers  but  there  is  no  other  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  when  they  are  not  there  in  large  numbers. 

The  newspapers  of  Detroit  have  devoted  considerable  space 
at  one  time  and  another  to  stories  of  successful  men  who  have 
gotten  their  "start  in  life"  selling  newspapers.  Only  last  year  a 
number  of  business  men  who  sold  papers  as  boys  went  back  to  their 
old  comers  for  a  day,  thus  increasing  the  tendency  of  the  general 
public  to  idealize  newspaper  selling  as  one  of  the  stu-e  roads  to 
success.  And  yet  Judge  Halbert  of  the  Detroit  Juvenile  Court 
says,  "The  majority,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  brought  into 
the  Juvenile  Court  are  newsboys."  Gambling,  stealing  and  pocket- 
picking  prevail  among  them.  A  few  weeks  before  this  investigation 
was  begun  fotu*  boys  were  brought  into  court  who  had  "touched" 
a  drunken  man  for  $30  and  another  man  for  $70,  and  had  divided 
the  money  among  themselves. 

The  chief  probation  officer  testifies  that  several  of  the  news- 
boys are  professional  "dips" — ^they  can  pick  a  man's  pocket  in 
broad  daylight  without  his  knowing  it.  As  for  gambling,  the  news- 
boys themselves  will  tell  you  how  common  it  is.  "Most  all  of  the 
kids  shoot  craps,"  said  one  newsboy,  "sometimes  they  sit  up 
shooting  craps  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  The  officers  never 
bother  'em.  I  bet  you  can't  find  one  newsboy  in  20  that  ain't  got 
a  pair  of  real  dice  or  sugar  lumps  in  his  pocket."  (I  remembered 
having  seen  two  newsboys  go  into  a  Baltimore  lunch  one  evening, 
each  calmly  take  a  handful  of  sugar  cubes  and  walk  out  but  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  for  gambling  purposes  they  wanted 
them  and  not  for  food.) 

*Based  on  a  study  made  in  Detroit  in  November,  1914,  for  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee. 


f/^/fe  \j^iMH\  mu\  mfi  mMf  u^  W  m  M  umnU  Uim  iymiMtliitte 
^0m  f/K  i^li^^  A  piMiMk  nif^Y  tAnmi  iMt  hivifif  fold  injr 

wM^Mi,  any  m^mf, 

Mm\v  t4  iim  imw^^^yi^  ^f  mii  iA\  flight^  iliipfiif  to  iUijri 

MiM  Mm9  ^rr«fi(Mlii^r  \uMfi^  i\m  \hiv^  kiNip  iniMffm§  mAmnAy  with  th#fr 
i^M^d  w^^/  \U  \\M  \mA  ^mni  tmm^  r#|iorUd  to  btoi  o(  bojri  who 
fffi  S4I  ¥iUm\^  \u  m^unA  Smm^m  ttt  ImUi  li/HirM  tm  i\m  MiriMrt#  fit  night 
hi^  Kiirly  lM/Mr«  iM  ihn  iiumiihU'  A  gntui  /UmiI  ^/f  iri^urujf  i\m  mimf' 
Uii4iiifUiiii  m\*i,  $i4mm  In  fin  imw^mimr  mWiuUf  M^n4  mwh  irritgukrityr 
Mf  M.M4»M/1iiM4i«i,  till  iufimi4iiirn  i\mi  nil  i4iili1ri»r>  urt^  lU  uiumM  )m 
ki»\ii  mi  nil  i^M'Kiil/  irn^M^  niiil  thnt  y^M4ng  1//^^^  M^unild  m)t  ti«  imt' 
n»i(M  M^  iMtll  Mm  iiiMMlglil  i4UMm, 

Omu  MigliL  ruiiniMJv  oim  of  I/Imi  oli1i»r  t^^yn  lmtu\  n  \Hiy  (>!  Mght 
niiIIImk  \m\mi%  n^i  U  m,  ml  mm/I  l/rM  Ui  frmkn  U\m  go  ^umui.  'I1ui 
mimmII  hoy  i^rinfl  rnit  himI  <1r0W  m  i^rowd,  ^rim  otftitur  ^rho  otirm  up 
NyiMpM^II)lM«i<1  wllli  Mm  lilM0  Mluw  miuI  limi/ciial  of  MuruUng  him  homii 
^'liliiMlmfV  Mm  ohW  lioy  mimI  hud  IiImi  flrmd  Mm  imxl  fruirning. 

"Vmm'vm  moM  pM|)iiri^  i^iiiiin  you  w^ro  ttlglili  Momhi  wlmt  did 
Mm  Mlt(lii'  wnrlf  do  for  yoMl^'^  nim  of  Mm  oldur  l)oyM  wam  itnloid. 

"WImii  I  WM  H  kid/'  MHld  Momhi  "ll  whmu'I  lik«i  it  in  now. 
TImy  dldit'l.  Imvii  mm  tnldDlglik  ndlMrm  1  nlwiiyM  hiul  to  bo  hotim 
liy  N  m'mImm|<,  WImii  I  koI.  Io  Mulling  lit  night  1  loMt  interoMt  in  Mchool 
Mhd  I  WMiilpd  to  Im  oMk  with  tim  othor  boyn.  I  Mtttrtod  in  high 
mmIimmI,  IimI'  wimn  it  M^nm  tinm  for  tho  flrMt  oxiiminiition  I  Maid, 
'llhl  I'll  JMMt  ijuili  I'd  mMmr  Im  out  on  Mm  MtroatM  Anyhow.'  I'vo 
MtifiM  Mm  MdM  Mmi  moIIm  at  night  Mit  at  timir  dtmkM  and  go  thiN  way" 
(and  Im  Inillalml  ono  falling  aNioop  and  struggling  vahdy  to  keep 
tmw  phiniilnii  forward). 

At  |ii*fiMent  there  id  no  way  to  control  the  evilN  of  Ntreet  trading 
in  DettHilt.  Thei*e  In  an  onlinanoe,  paMMed  in  IN77,  requiring  all 
imwMlioyM  and  lioothlaukM  to  have  i)ennitM  and  badgeN  iMmmd  by 
Mm  lii^enMe  imllev^tor  and  appnvved  by  the  nmyor.  Hut  the  ordinance 
dvmN  not  i*eg\date  the  age  at  whioh  boyn  nmy  be  employed  nor  the 
hiUUHi  d\uing  w)\toh  they  n\ay  wtM^k,  and  no  attempt  in  made  to 

m  (i  eaeept  that  m\>^  ur  twloe  a  year  the  police  aii»  ordered 
iMya  who  have  no  ImdgeM  to  the  Juvei\Ue  Detention 


lUnne  to  «ecure  them.    The  number  of  badges  issued  in  this  way 
during  a  year  is  between  2/XK)  and  3/XK). 

The  conditions  became  so  bad  recently  that  the  newsboys 
ftnaUy  trx>k  things  in  their  own  hands  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
Federation  (d  Labor,  formed  the  Newsboys  Union,  Their  chief 
complaint  was  that  they  could  not  return  their  unsold  papers,  and 
an  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  the  newspapers  and  the  union 
under  which  they  are  now  allowed  to  take  t^ck  the  papers  they 
do  not  sell*  They  next  passed  a  resolution  to  keep  all  boys  under 
10  off  the  streets  after  9  o'clock.  They  appealed  to  the  police 
commissioner  to  help  them  do  this.  He  replied  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  after  election.  They  appealed  to  the  newspapers 
not  to  sell  to  small  boys  at  night  and  the  newspapers  replied,  ^^We 
sell  to  anybody  at  night  who  has  the  money  to  pay  for  the  papers.'' 
Then  the  boys  thought  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  take  matters 
in  their  own  hands  and  they  appointed  a  "free-lance  squad"  of  the 
older  newsboys  to  enforce  the  resolution.  They  demonstrated  in 
one  night  that  they  could  get  rid  of  most  of  the  smaller  boys  but 
it  took  a  good  many  small  fights  to  do  it.  With  a  little  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  police  authorities  the  boys  would  have  no  trouble 
in  establishing  the  l(>-ycar  limit  for  night  selling.  The  Union 
approved  the  street  trades  law  prepared  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  for  Detroit  after  this  investigation  but  the  city  failed  to 
enact  it  so  that  the  Newsboys  Union  still  remains  the  only  organi- 
sation in  Detroit  actively  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  young 
boys  who  sell  papers. 
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A  FEW  PLAIN  TRUTHS  ABOUT  THE  NEWSBOY 

SITUATION* 

BY 

David  A.  Brown 

President,  General  Ice  Delivery  Company,  Detroit 


I  know  of  no  more  dangerous  businjess  than  that  of  being  a 
newsboy  and  by  newsboy  I  do  not  mean  one  who  carries  papers 
on  a  regtilar  route,  but  one  who  sells  papers  in  the  congested  sections 
of  our  large  cities.  For  young  boys,  sometimes  mere  babies,  to 
be  thrown  on  the  streets  to  come  in  contact  with  every  phase  of 
life  strikes  me  as  a  gamble  where  the  odds  against  them  are  too 
great.  Parents  or  a  commimity  anxious  for  the  development  of 
a  high  type  of  citizenship  can  not  afford  to  take  the  chances  that 
go  with  newsboy  life. 

The  newsboy  has  no  supervision — seemingly  no  one  is  respon- 
sible for  him.  The  newspapers  of  this  country  are  guilty  of  having 
neglected  to  guard  their  child  workers  against  the  dangers  of  street 
work.  While  they  have  been  crying  out  against  child  labor  they 
have  been  permitting  the  children  who  work  for  them  to  grow  up 
deformed  and  distorted  mentally.  While  most  of  the  states  have 
passed  laws  regulating  the  age  at  which  a  child  may  work,  mere 
babies  are  still  permitted  to  sell  papers.  While  the  press  of  the 
coimtry  stands  solidly  behind  the  movement  for  safety  devices 
to  protect  the  bodies  of  men,  women  and  children,  there  is  no  word 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  the  boys  who  give  several 
of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  selling  the  papers  for  this  same 
press.  The  newspapers  are  guilty,  thoughtlessly  guilty,  of  not 
having  done  their  full  duty  by  these  little  employees. 

All  over  the  coimtry  the  movement  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  employees  has  taken 
hold  with  a  vise-like  grip.  Rest-rooms,  dining-rooms,  temporary 
hospitals,  play  places  and  lockers  for  extra  clothes,  are  being  pro- 
vided everjrwhere.    But  only  one  or  two  newspapers  in  the  whole 

^  • 

*From  an  address  before  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  Detroit,  December  6,  1915. 


country  have  ever  done  this  for  the  little  newsboy.  If  it  rains 
or  snows  he  can  go  up  some  foul-smehing  alley  provided  by  the 
newspapers  or  take  the  consequences.  As  for  the  rest,  such  as  a 
place  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  and  a  warm  cup  of  coffee,  a  place  to  rest 
if  sick  or  tired,  a  place  for  play,  lockers  for  extra  clothes,  or  a  place 
to  wash  face  and  hands — well,  you  see,  newsboys  don't  vote,  and 
the  supply  always  exceeds  the  demand.  And  besides,  are  they 
not  "little  merchants"? 

A  wonderful  opportunity  has  been  missed  by  the  newspapers. 
Here  are  thousands  of  young  boys  whose  childhood  has  been  given 
over  to  the  selling  of  papers  and  into  whose  lives  these  great  news- 
papers institutions  could  have  put  themselves,  with  the  result 
that  man-building  would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  business- 
building.  Instead  of  that  we  have  juvenile  courts  filled  with  news- 
boy cases,  reform  schools  and  prisons  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
ex-newsboy,  and  broken-hearted  fathers  and  mothers  whose  newsboy 
son  has  run  away,  eventually  to  become  a  wanderer  and  a  tramp, 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  many  ex-newsboys  do 
not  grow  up  to  be  fine  boys  and  men  of  whom  their  parents  and 
the  community  may  be  proud.  You  could  no  more  hold  down  the 
man  who  has  withstood  the  temptations  and  vices  that  the  newsboy 
comes  in  daily  contact  with  than  you  could  stay  the  flow  of  Niagara 
by  merely  wishing  it.  The  man  who  sold  papers  as  a  boy  and  who 
has  made  a  success  of  his  life  has  tremendous  strength  of  character 
and  great  vice-resisting  qualities. 

It  may  be  that  boys  will  always  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
operation  of  the  daily  newspaper.  If  this  is  so  it  is  high  time  that 
the  newsboy  receives  full  consideration  at  the  hands  of  his  employer. 
Selling  papers  should  be  as  free  from  danger  as  every  other  line  of 
work  that  boys  engage  in.  The  age  limit  and  hours  of  work  should 
be  regulated  by  law  and  the  newsboy  should  be  the  employee  of 
the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  should  be  made  to  realize  its 
responsibilities  and  obligations  to  its  newsboy  employees  and  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  creating  sound  moral  character  and 
developing  a  good  physical  body  is  something  it  owes  these  boy 
workers  in  addition  to  a  chance  to  earn  a  little  money.  The  public 
should  be  educated  to  understand  the  truth  of  the  newsboy  situation 
so  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  newsboys  and  all  other  street  workers. 


i 


6.     "It  certamly  cannot  be  aerioualy  contended  that  a  buyer  ot  good* 
from  a,  factory  wlio  intends  to  ship  these  goods  is  put  upon  his  inquiry 
to  whether  or  not  these  goods — which  are  not  barred  of  themselves — were  madeil 
in  a  factory  which  employed  child  labor." 

Ans.  This  is  precisely  the  puipose  of  the  bill.  If  the  buyer  knows  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  producer  who  never  employs  child  labor,  he  will  simply 
purchase  and  ship  goods  as  at  present.  If  he  has  any  doubt,  we  presume  he 
will  aot  care  to  take  a  chance  of  being  prosecuted  for  violating  by  failing  to  fortify 
himself  with  guaranty. 

(Mr.  Lovejoy's  answers  to  these  questions  were  mailed  Septem- 
ber 14  but  in  the  meantime,  September  12,  Mr.  Willcox  published 
the  statements  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  questions  from  Mr. 
McCormick.) 

VANCE  Mccormick,  democratic  national  committee,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1916,  TO  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY,  NATIONAL  CHILD 
LABOR  COMMITTEE,  WITH  MR.  LOVEJOY'S  REPLY. 


1.  Has  the  Federal  Government  the  power  directly  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  mines  or  factories  situated  in  the  States? 

Ans.  No.  Such  power  tests  with  the  various  states.  The  Federal 
Government  can  act  only  indirectly  through  the  regulation  of  Interstate 
Commerce. 

2.  When  the  Act  states  that  "no  producer,  manufacturer  or  dealer  shall 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  article  or 
commodity,  the  product  of  any  mine  or  quarry  situated  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the  removal  of  such  product 
therefrom,  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  have  been  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work,"  is  there  an  intentional  distinction  between  the  phrase  "shall 
ship  or  deliver  for  shipment"  and  the  phrase  "removal  of  such  product  therefrom?" 
If  so,  will  you  please  explain  this  distinction? 

Ans.  Yes,  the  whole  point  lies  in  that  distinction.  Chaiimaii  Witlcoz 
has  inadvertently  missed  the  point.  If  the  law  merely  forbade  a  producer  from 
shipping  or  delivering  for  shipment  within  thirty  days,  it  might  be  as  Mr.  Willcox 
says  "a  warehouse  bill"  because  the  goods  could  be  removed  to  a  warehouse, 
held  for  thirty  days  and  then  shipped  with  impunity;  instead  the  law  forbids 
the  producer  of  goods  in  a  factory  employing  child  labor  from  the  "removal  of 
such  product  therefrom."  If  the  goods  are  removed  from  the  place  of  production 
within  thirty  days  they  thereby  become  permanently  barred  from  Interstate 
Commerce — they  may  never  be  shipped  without  violation  of  the  law. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  Chairman  Willcox's  assertion  that  the  Act  will  | 
e  accurately  described  "as  a  warehouse  bill,  instead  of  a  child  labor  bill," 


■  ■    -'tfHry,"  ne^tm 


to  him  for  the  service  he  rendered  in  so  constructiiie  the  measure  as  effectually 
to  bar  from  Interstate  Commerce  the  products  of  the  labor  of  children  while 
refraining  from  the  exercise  of  any  unnecessaiy  rigor  which  would  embarrass 
those  who  discontinue  the  practice  of  employing  children. 

5.  Has  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  any  part  in  changing  the 
House  bill  into  the  Senate  substitute,  which  was  finally  adopted? 

Ans.  Yes,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  represented  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  by  both  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  this  Committee  and  by  its  attorney,  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Parkinson, 
of  the  Columbia  Dniversity  Law  School.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
concurred  in  by  the  House  was  in  the  form  we  approved  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  act.  Let  me  add  that  this  Committee  takes  no  interest 
in  the  partisan  discussion  of  this  measure  for  the  successful  enactment  of  which 
we  are  grateful  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties.  It  is  impossible  at  this  stage  for  either  party  to  monopolize  the 
credit  or  the  blame.  When  Mr.  Willcoz  says  that  the  law  contains  "one  of  the 
biggest  jokers  ever  concealed  in  the  mazes  of  Congressional  verbiage"  he  brands 
the  leaders  of  his  own  party.  Only  two  Republicans  in  the  Senate — Senators 
Oliver  and  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania— voted  against  the  bill,  while  two  others 
were  paired  against  it.  We  do  not  believe  anyone  of  any  party  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  two  Republican  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  ten  Demo- 
cratic Senators  from  cotton  manufacturing  states  who  cast  the  twelve  votes 
against  this  bill  did  so  because  they  believed  it  was  a  "colossal  fraud."  A 
number  of  Senators  frankly  expressed  their  belief  that  the  law  would  be  held 
unconstitutional,  but  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  Bouse  during  the  entire  time 
the  bill  was  pending  discovered  any  "joker"  in  it,  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  rather  warmly  resents  at  this  time  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  law 
before  it  has  begun  to  operate. 


The  following  letter  from  Senator  Ciunmins  (dated  Sept,  23) 
signifies  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  federal  law: 

"I  havejust  read  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  suggesting  that  certain 
critics  of  the  recently  enacted  Child  Labor  Law  claim  to  have  discovered 
a  joker  or  jokers  in  the  Act  which  reflect  upon  either  the  integrity  or  intelli- 
gence of  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  passage.  These  criticisms  are 
without  any  foundation  whatsoever  and  the  persons  who  are  giving  them 
publicity  are  either  insincere  or  incompetent. 

"The  Child  Labor  Law  received  in  the  Senate  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  most  exhaustive  consideration  and  those  of  us  who 
were  for  it  employed  the  utmost  care  to  exclude  every  possible  objection 
to  its  validity  consistent  with  its  effectiveness.  All  of  us  understood  that 
there  was  in  the  bill  a  serious  constitutional  question  which  could  not  be 
avoided  and  which  could  be  answered  conclusively  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  in  other  respects  the  Act  is,  I  believe, 
without  flaw. 


"It  Republicans  are  making  any  such  charge  against  the  law  in  order 
to  discredit  the  administration  the  effort  is  disreputable  and  must  react 
upon  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  give  currency  to  the  charge.  If 
Democrats  are  endeavoring  to  impeach  the  good  faith  of  the  Republicans 
who  helped  to  compose  and  pass  the  bill  they  are  guilty  of  a  flagrant  offense 
against  public  morals. 

"Assuming  that  the  Supreme  Court  decides,  if  the  question  ever 
reaches  that  tribunal,  that  Congress  can  regulate  interstate  commerce 
in  this  way  the  Act  will  be  found  so  eSective  that  it  will  end  for  all  time 
the  employment  of  children  under  conditions  forbidden  in  the  statute. 
The  claim,  if  it  is  made,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  statute  can  be  evaded 
by  retaining  the  output  of  a  mine,  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory 
or  manufacturing  establishment  for  thirty  days  after  children  have  been 
employed  and  that  then  the  output  may  be  shipped  from  the  state  of 
production  to  some  other  state  is  too  absurd  for  consideration.  With  rare 
exceptions  these  industrial  establishments  are  continuous  in  their  operation 
and  the  notion  that  they  can  be  so  organized  as  to  employ  children  in  a 
prohibited  way  one  month  and  then  dismiss  them  and  run  a  month  without 
children,  after  which  the  output  of  the  previous  month  will  be  shipped 
and  then  re-employ  children  for  another  month  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
is  supremely  ludicrous.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  a  time,  otherwise 
a  child  once  improperly  employed  in  any  establishment  would  end  forever 
the  right  of  the  establishment  to  ship  its  output  beyond  the  state.  Even 
the  seasonal  establishments,  such  as  canneries,  cannot  hold  their  output 
thirty  days  after  the  season  doses.  I  venture  the  prediction  that  no  indus- 
trial concern  will  ever  attempt  to  evade  the  law  in  this  respect. 

"I  understand  from  your  letter  that  it  has  also  been  claimed  that  the 
producer  in  any  state  could  sell  either  absolutely  or  nominally  to  a  dealer 
in  the  state  and  that  after  thirty  days  the  dealer  could  ship  the  product 
in  interstate  commerce.  This  is  not  true  for  the  dealer  in  the  state  of 
production  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  producer  or  manufacturer 
that  children  have  not  been  employed  by  the  producer  under  prohibited 
conditions:  and  if  the  certificate  is  false,  while  the  dealer  cannot  be 
prosecuted,  the  producer  can  be. 

"It  is  not  less  absurd  to  claim  that  the  producer  can  use  a  warehouse 
to  evade  the  law.  In  order  to  accomplish  any  such  evasion  the  producer 
must  hold  the  goods  in  the  mill,  workshop  or  factory  tor  thirty  days  after 
the  employment  of  chDdren  has  ceased  at  which  time  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  using  a  warehouse  inasmuch  as  the  goods  could  then  be  shipped 
directly.  An  honest  examination  of  the  Act  will  convince  any  person  that 
it  is  just  as  effective  as  it  could  be  made  without  creating  such  a  disturbance 
t  people  as  would  have  awakened  a  sentiment 
against  the  measure  that  would  have  brought  about  its  speedy  overthrow. 

"I  have  reviewed  again  the  entire  subject  and  am  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  Act  will  effectuate  the  humane  purposes  toward  which  the  friends 
of  child  labor  legislation  have,  for  a  long  time  been  striving." 


n 


Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School, 
attorney  for  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  its  legal 
representative  in  Washington  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  says  of 
_.the  measure: 


"The  attempt  to  discredit  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  because  of 
an  allied  'joker'  evidently  proceeds  from  hasty  consideration  ot  the  act. 
Under  the  act  as  passed  by  Congress,  if  children  were  employed  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  removal  of  goods,  whether  to  a  warehouse  or  for 
immediate  shipment,  those  goods  could  not  thereafter  be  shipped.  This 
would  be  true  notwithstanding  the  children  were  discharged  the  next  day. 
The  shipment  of  such  goods  is  not  merely  deferred,  it  is  forever  prohibited. 
The  only  'warehousing'  which  would  be  effective  to  defeat  the  law  would  be 
storage  in  the  place  of  production.  If  avoidance  of  this  law  in  order  to 
employ  children  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  manufacturer  that  he  is 
willing  to  have  his  factory  cluttered  with  completed  goods  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  after  he  has  dismissed  his  child  employees,  then,  and  only  in 
that  case,  can  he  escape  the  law.  This  thirty-day  clause  was  inserted  by 
the  drafters  of  the  law  after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  technical 
problems  involved  in  securing  a  constitutional  and  enforceable  statute  on 
this  subject.  It  is  true  it  represents  a  compromise  but  a  compromise  not 
of  poUtics  but  of  various  proposals  for  overcoming  constitutional  and 
administrative  difficulties  without  imposinE  unnecessary  burdens  on 
Intimate  business." 

The  form  of  the  law  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  was  carefully 
judied  and  recommended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
mely, 

Senators  Newlands  (Dem.),  E.  D.  Smith  (Dem.),  Myers  (D«m.), 
Saulsbury  (Dem.),  Lewis  (Dem.),  Clapp  (Rep.),  TTnderwood  (Dem),  Lippitt 
(Rep.),  LaFollette  (Rep.),  Pomecene  (Dem.),  Poindexter  (Rep.),  Robinson 
Pern.),  Thompson  (Dem.),  Gore  (Dem.),  Cummins  (Rep.),  and  Townsend 
(Rep.).  Would  these  men  be  party  to  a  fraud,  or  could  they  be  fooled 
into  changing  the  House  bill  into  a  "joker,"  a  worthless  act? 

Mr.  Wilson,  when  he  signed  the  bill,  said, 

"I  want  to  say  that  with  real  emotion  I  sign  this  bill  because  I  know 
how  long  the  struggle  has  been  to  secure  legislation  of  this  sort  and  what 
it  is  going  to  mean  to  the  health  and  to  the  vigor  of  this  coimtry,  and  also 
to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  it  affects.  It  is  with  genuine  pride  that  I 
play  my  part  in  completing  this  Itgislation.  I  congratulate  the  country 
and  felicitate  myself." 


Mr.  Hughes  has  been  emphasizing  in  his  campaign  speeches 
the  point  that  the  bill  affects  150,000  children  only — that  there  are 
still   1,850,000  children  at  work  whom   the  states  must   protect. 

This  is  a  fact  which  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  hopes  its 
friends  will  bear  in  mind.  The  federal  child  labor  law  goes  as  far  as  such 
a  law  can  go  tmder  our  Constitution,  and  is,  we  firmly  believe,  the  best 
national  child  labor  Jaw  that  can  be  enacted.  But  it  does  not  mark  the 
end  of  the  fight  against  child  labor. 


Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  in  an  address  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  8, 
1916,  made  clear  the  significance  of  the  federal  law.     He  said, 

"The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been  showered  with 
congratulations  from  all  over  the  country.  Educators  point  to  the  increased 
interest  in  the  school;  social  workers  forecast  higher  standards  of  living 
ss  a  result  of  this;  manual  workers  write  fervently  their  wish  that  the  same 
interest  might  have  been  shown  in  them  when  they  were  child  laborers. 
One  devout  soul  says:  'Now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 
And  others  tell  us  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  we  can  now  lay  down  our  armor. 

But  we  are  not  even  happy — only  resolute.  We  are  anxious  lest  people 
mistake  a  prescription  for  a  recovery.  The  law  will  reach  150,000,  but  there 
are  1,850,000  children  in  the  United  States  who  cannot  possibly  be  touched 
by  any  federal  legislation.  These  are  wards  of  the  various  states:  the 
infant  hawkers  of  news  and  chewing-gum  on  our  city  streets;  the  truck 
garden  consfripts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  Mary- 
land; the  sweating  cotton-pickers  of  Mississippi,  Oklahoina,  and  Texas; 
the  90,000  domestic  servants  under  16  years  old  who  do  the  menial  drudgery 
in  our  American  homes;   and  the  pallid  cashgirls  in  our  department  stores. 

Victory?  Yes,  in  registering  the  conscience  of  the  nation  against  this 
crime  and  setting  a  standard  of  efficiency  for  local  administration.  But 
there  are  1,850,000  little  toilers  not  even  contemplated  by  this  federal  law. 
The  problem  is  so  big,  the  issue  so  vital,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
whole  people.  Now  that  Congress  ha.s  opened  the  way,  we  must  press 
the  battle  into  every  stronghold  to  bring  the  law  in  every  state  and  the 
administration  of  that  law  up  to  standard  that  shall  give  every  child  a 
chance  to  make  life  sgnificant." 
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MANY  fTATU  NEGLECT  TO  REGULATE  THESE 
INDUIITRlEfl  AND  YET  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  EX- 
I'LOITATION  ANI>  HXPOSURE  TO  PHYSICAL  AND 
MORAL  DANGEKH  IS  AS  GREAT  IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
OCCUPATIONS   AS   IN   FACTORIES  AND  MINES. 
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their  compamoos  oongregate,  also  cheap  restaurants, 
dance  balls,  pool  rooms  and  many  places  wbere  his  sur- 
loundtngs  are  the  very  irorst  imaginable.  Apart  from 
the  people  to  v^iom  be  sells  his  papeis.  the  newsboy 
comes  in  contact  with  older  bo>-s  and  j-oimg  men  in 
the  same  business  and  others  who  spend  their  time 
around  subway  and  elevated  stations,  also  in  public 
places  and  street  comers,  waiting  to  ply  their  trade 
as  pickpockets  and  other  trades  of  the  underworld. 
Many  of  those  with  whom  the  newsboy  is  compelled 
to  associate  have  been  inmates  of  reformaton-  insti- 
tutions. ...  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  many  of 
our  newsboys  become  members  of  the  long-fingered 
fraternity.  At  first  the  smaller  boys  are  entic»d  into 
games,  such  as  pitching  pennies,  shooting  craps,  etc. 
...  As  a  result  he  either  stays  out  late  or  takes  to 
begging.  Once  a  boy  begs  under  the  pretense  of  selling 
papers,  rarely  will  he  go  back  to  work  as  a  legitimate 
newsboy." 

(Aimiud  Report,  Director  ctf  Attendance,  New  York  City,  1915.) 

The  boys  who  sell  papers  rarely  do  so  from  family 
necessity,  their  earnings  are  very  small,  and  the 
work  has  a  serious  effect  on  their  progress  in 
school. 

In  a  study  of  317  newsboys  in  Kansas  City  where  the 
law  prohibits  a  boy  under  10  from  selling  newspapers 
it  was  foimd  that  there  were  58  boys  between  6  and  9 
selling.  In  268  cases,  both  parents  were  Uving.  Three 
had  no  parents,  and  in  34  cases  the  father  was  not 
hving.  Allowing  for  tips,  60  per  cent  of  the  317  boys 
took  in  on  school  days  less  than  26  cents,  and  46  per 
cent  took  in  less  than  21  cents.  The  average  per  cent 
of  retardation  in  the  schools  from  which  these  boys 
come  is  56.3,  while  74  per  cent  of  the  newsboys  are 
retarded. 
(6th  Annual  Report,  Kansas  City  Board  of  Public  Welfare.) 

"It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  chasm  between  the  age 
limit  of  14  in  factories  .  .  .  and  the  freedom  from 
all  restraint  in  the  street  trades.  Merely  because  they 
are  working  independently  of  any  employer,  we  should 
not  allow  them  to  sell  papers,  peddle  gum  and  black 
boots  for  any  niunber  of  hours." 
{6th  Annual  Report,  Kansas  City  Board  of  Public  Welfare.) 

The  newsboy  does  not  need  patronage — he  needs 
protection. 

2.    Peddlers 
Children    who    sell    gum,    pencils,    shoestrings  and 
other  articles  are  frequently  found,  like  tKe  -we^^^- 


"oons  and  in  the  vicious  ! 
of   the  city.     Peddling  is  usually  a  disguise  for 
begging  and  the  children  soon  leam  where  begging 
is  most  profitable, 

"In  the  majority  of  cases  the  peddler  works  for  no 
master;  he  Jeams  no  habits  of  industry  or  regularity, 
though  his  hours  be  long,  but  rather  has  too  much 
opportimity  for  loafing  and  crap  playing.  He  does 
not  leam  good  buaness  methods,  but  depends  on  the 
enormous  profits  made,  usually  one  hundred  per  cent, 
even  if  sales  be  small,  and  upon  a  certain  manner  to 
induce  sales  which  reduces  the  art  of  peddling  to  a 
kind  of  begging." 
(Child  Labor— The  Street,  New  Ycck  ChDd  Labor  Committee.) 

The  peddler  is  not  a  necessity — he  is  a  nuisance. 


3,    Bootblacks 

Nobody  patronizes  a  young  bootblack  except  from 
pity — but  the  pity  is  wasted  because  the  money 
the  bootblack  makes  goes  into  gambling — not  to 
his  widowed  mother. 

"These  small  bo\"s  are  not  on  the  street  for  the  purpose 
of  earring  a  livelihood  through  legitimate  methods, 
nor  b  their  principal  occupation  the  blacking  of  boots. 
The  real  interest  of  these  boys  is  gambhng.  When 
they  have  lost  their  money  in  a  game,  they  throw  their 
boxes  over  their  shoulders  and  call  'Shine?'  to  the  first 
man  they  meet.  And  they  shine  just  enough  shoes  to 
enable  them  to  re-enter  the  game." 
(Child  Labor— The  Street.  New  York  Chfld  Labor  Committee.) 

"The  bootblack  is  the  most  ignorant  of  all  street  workers, 
.  .  .  Many  never  go  to  school  at  all  and  most  of  the 
others  are  truants.  .  .  .  Through  a  certain  Itafian, 
87  bootblacks  were  asked  to  sign  their  names  to  a  paper 
circulated  among  them.  Thirty  could  not  write  at  all, 
but  made  crosses  instead." 
(Child  Labor— The  Street,  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee.) 

Why  encourage  gambling  when  you  can  get  a 
better  shine  at  a  stand? 


4.    Messengers 

Of  all  forms  of  street  work,  the  night  messenger 
service  is  the  most  demoralizing.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  does  not  train  boys 
for  better  jobs  in  the  same  line  of  work  and  the  ' 


contact  with  vice  unfits  them  for  any  work  that 

requires  steadiness  and  application. 

"One  boy  on  being  asked  what  his  friends  who  had 
left  the  night  messenger  service  were  doing  now,  replied 
after  reflection  that  he  knew  of  two  who  were  bartenders, 
three  were  working  in  pool  halls,  another  drove  a  wagon, 
another  one  did  odd  jobs.  'Most  of  them  never  amount 
to  anything,'  he  said." 
(6th  Annual  Report,  Kansas  City  Board  of  Public  Welfare.) 

"During  the  period  1912-15,  49  boys  were  on  parole 
who  gave  their  occupation  as  the  messenger  service. 
.  .  .  The  charges  against  them  were  larceny,  dis- 
turbing the  peace,  frequenting  immoral  houses,  and 
vagrancy.  ...  All  but  seven  were  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  22.  Realizing  the  very  great  danger 
there  is  in  this  kind  of  work,  the  first  thing  required 
by  the  parole  office  of  a  boy  who  wants  to  be  released 
from  the  farm  is  that  he  secure  some  different  kind  of 
work  and  under  no  circumstances  can  he  continue  in 
this  line." 
{6ih  Annual  Report,  Kansas  City  Board  of  Public  Welfare.) 

"Night  messenger  service  is  absolutely  objectionable 
as  an  occupation  for  boys  under  21  years  of  age.  .  .  . 
It  is  contended  that  boys  are  in  no  way  exposed  to 
unfavorable  influence  in  this  service.  The  facts  in- 
dicate the  contrary.  At  least  two  14-year-old  boys 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  this  year  who  met  and 
consorted  with  prostitutes  while  delivering  messages. 
If  a  survey  were  made  among  all  the  boys  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  community  other  similar  experiences 
would  be  revealed.  The  experience  of  every  messenger 
boy  who  has  been  on  the  night  shift  for  any  length  of 
time  will  substantiate  the  fact  that  many  of  the  calls 
from  rooming  houses  bring  the  messenger  into  direct 
contact  with  prostitutes." 

(Archibald  W.  Prater,  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court,  Seattle,  Wash.) 
The  only  knowledge  gained  from  work  as  a  night 
messenger  is  knowledge  of  vice  and  crime. 

A  14-yEAR  LIMIT  FOR  BOYS  AND  AN  18-YEAR 
LIMIT  FOR  GIRLS  ENGAGED  IN  STREET  TRAD- 
ING AND  A  21^YEAR  LIMIT  FOR  NIGHT  MES- 
SENGERS ARE  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  PROPER 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  WHO  ENGAGE 
IN  THESE  OCCUPATIONS. 


Other  occupations 

Children    who    are    employed    in    offices,    bakeries, 
barber  shops,  dressmaking  and  millinery  establish- 


mcntH,  liotela,  and  restaurants,  frequently  wotk 
hourH   ill   badly  ventilated   rooms  and   under  con- 
tiiiieral)Ii'  nervous  strain.     They  should  be  protected 
by  the  H-year  limit,  8-hour  day,  and  prohibition  of 
niithl  work  just  as  factory  children  are. 

D«ng«rou«  occupations 

Tlif  U'drr;il  thiltl  lalwr  law  establishes  a  16-year 
liinil  lor  minos  and  quarries  but  there  are  many 
DtluT  dangerous  mxu[>alions  from  which  children 
under  U\  should  Ix'  excluded.  They  are  very  sus- 
(VptiMc  to  txxupational  diseases  when  employed 
in  prxHTsscs  which  ex(x»se  them  to  dust  and  fumes, 
ami  the>'  art-  far  nuwi^  liable  to  accidents  than 
older  \wrkcrs  localise  of  their  immaturitj-. 


in  the  pdntiag  trade,  the 
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dents.  The  per  cent  decreases  with  increase  In 
age  until  in  the  age  group  35-44  the  rate  is  14.4 
per  cent. 

"The  exclusion  of  minors  from  dangerous  trades  is  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  present  conviction  that  we 
must  scientifically  conserve  human  resources.  It  is  not 
merely  'humanitarian;'  it  is  a  scientific  necessity. 
The  need  for  the  exclusion  of  the  immature  from  in- 
jurious work,  for  the  medical  supervision  of  all  workmen, 
and  for  careful  physical  examination  for  all  children 
before  they  go  to  work  and  while  they  are  at  it  cannot 
be  over  emphasized  in  this  country." 

{Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  "The  Exclusion  of  Minors  from  Injurious  and 
Dangerous  Occupations,"  Diseases  of  Occupation  and  Vocational 
Hygiene,  Kober  and  Hanson.) 


Agriculture 

"Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  child  la,borers  (1,431,254  between 
10  and  15)  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  the 
movement  for  child  labor  reform  has  not  even  touched  this 
greatest  field  of  all.  ...  Of  the  total  number  of  children 
from  10  to  15  years  of  age  reported  in  1910  as  engaged  in 
agricultural  work  .  .  .  260,195  or  18.1  per  cent  were 
'farm  laborers  working  out.'  The  possibility  of  exploitation 
in  this  field  ...  is  so  great  as  to  demand  thorough  in- 
vestigation." 

(Edward  N.  Clopper,  "Child  Labor  in  Sugar-Beet  Fields,"  National  Child 
Labor  Committee.) 

In  an  investigation  of  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Colorado  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  it  was  found 
that  5,000  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  lost  from  2 
to  22  weeks  of  schooling  annually.  In  some  districts  beet- 
workers  were  retarded  73.4  per  cent,  76.5  per  cent  and 
76.2  per  cent,  while  the  non-beet-workers  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts were  retarded  5  per  cent,  15.1  per  cent  and  28.1  per 
cent  respectively.  One  school  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
beet-workers  exclusively  did  not  open  until  November  29 
and  intended  to  close  May  1,  affording  the  children  little 
more   than   half   as    much    schooling   as   the   "  non-beeters " 


The  survey  showed  that  children  of  7  and  8  performed  heavy 
labor  in  harvesting  beets  and  that  some  of  them  worked  from 
6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  the  rush  season.  The  owner  of  one  farm 
declared  that  the  10-year-old  daughter  of  his  contractor  topped 
five  tons  of  beets  daily,  which  meant  that  she  handled  12  to 
15  tons  as  the  beets  are  much  heavier  when  pulled,  with  the 
tops  and  weight  of  soil  clinging  to  them. 

Other  investigations  by  the  Committee  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  tobacco  fields  of  Kentucky  have  disclosed 
sJmilar  conditions,  


New  York  State  it  is  impossible  to  convict  the  canners. 
Year  after  year  they  are  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
child  labor  or  hours  of  women  law  and  invariably  the 
jury  brings  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty." 

Such  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  is  disastrous  to  the  effective  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Public  opinion  should  force  the 
courts  to  convict  guilty  employers. 


^^Pthe  child  who  is  prohibited  from  working 
should  be  in  school  and  the  school  should 
make  every  effort  to  interest  the  child  so 
that  he  will  postpone  going  into  industry 
as  long  as  possible. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

It  is  useless  to  pass  child  labor  laws  to  prevent 
children  under  14  from  working  if  the  law  is  not 
supplemented  by  a  compulsory  education  law  which 
requires  the  child  to  attend  school.  Mississippi  has 
no  compulsory  education  law,  and  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  have  local  option  laws. 
In  many  other  states  the  school  term  is  so  short, 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  year  the  children  are  neither  in  school  nor 
at  work. 

Children  between  14  and  16  who  are  not  at  work 
should  be  required  to  attend  school.  Many  states 
permit  them  to  obtain  work  permits  but  do  not 
know  whether  the  children  who  hold  them  are  at 
work  or  not.  If  the  child  is  required  to  produce 
a  written  promise  of  employment  before  a  permit 
can  be  secured,  and  if  the  permit  is  returned  to 
the  issuing  officer  when  the  child  leaves  his  em- 
ployment, it  is  possible  to  return  unemployed 
children  to  school. 

To  make  compulsory  education  effective  there  must 
be  attendance  officers  to  enforce  i  t.  Are  there 
attendance  officers  in  your  state? 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  question  whether  the  child  who  must  go  to 
work  at  14  or  15,  or  who  is  so  uninterested 
academic  work  that  he  wishes  to  leave  school  as 
soon  as  possible,  should  receive  industrial  educatvc-si. 
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order  that  he  may  be  better  fitted  to  go  into 

industry  is  being  widely  agitated.  Full-time  indus- 
trial schools  are  being  established  in  many  states 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

What  are  the  opportunities  for  industrial  education 
in  your  city? 

COOPERATIVE  SCHOOLS 

A  very  important  method  of  training  the  child  who 
must  go  to  work  is  the  cooperative  school.  The 
child  goes  to  school  one  week  and  the  next  week 
supplements  his  school  courses  with  work  in  a 
factory  or  other  establishment. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

The  continuation  school  is  an  attempt  to  help  the 
child  who  is  already  at  work.  The  child  between 
14  and  16  who  is  employed  is  required  to  attend 
school  several  hours  a  week.  Such  schools  make 
it  possible  to  prevent  the  child  from  forgetting 
what  he  has  learned  and  to  fit  him  for  a  better 
job.  These  are  day  schools  and  the  hours  children 
are  required  to  attend  are  deducted  from  their 
working  hours. 

The  night  school,  while  generally  considered  a 
satisfactory  way  of  giving  adults  more  education, 
is  no  longer  recommended  for  children.  After  a 
long  day  in  a  factory  or  store  they  are  not  equal 
to  several  additional  hours  of  work. 


IN  ORDER  TO  KEEP  THE  CHILD  OUT  OF  WORK 
AND  IN  SCHOOL  ONE  OTHER  LAW  IS  NECESSARY  — 
A  MOTHER'S  PENSION  LAW. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  child  can  not  work  and 
must  go  to  school  unless  some  provision  is  made  for 
needy  families.  If  the  child  can  not  work  to  support 
the  mother,  the  mother  must  work  to  support  the 
child  unless  a  mothers'  pension  law  is  passed  enabling 
the  mother  to  stay  at  home  caring  for  her  children 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 
There  are  many  families  on  the  border  line,  where  the 
wages  of  the  children  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting, 
although  the  number  of  such  families  has  been  greatly 


magnified  by  the  opponents  of  child  labor  laws.  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  always  main- 
tained, however,  that  the  way  to  handle  the  problem 
is  not  by  permitting  the  child  to  work  but  by  giving 
the  mother  a  regular  income  from  the  state.  Many 
states  have  already  adopted  mothers'  pension  laws. 

GIVEN  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT  CHILD  LABOR,  COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION,  AND  MOTHERS'  PENSION 
LAWS  ARE  ALL  NECESSARY  TO  THE  PROPER  PRO- 
TECTION OF  THE  CHILD  WHO  MUST  GO  TO  WORK, 
THERE  IS  ONE  MORE  REQUISITE. 

In  some  states  where  these  three  laws  are  in  operation 
the  evils  which  they  were  designed  to  correct  have 
not  been  corrected  because  the  laws  were  not  carefully 
drawn.  If  a  child  is  not  required  to  go  to  school 
after  he  is  14,  and  can  not  go  to  work  until  he  is  15, 
there  is  a  hiatus  which  permits  him  to  remain  idle  for 
a  year.  Similarly,  the  mothers'  pension  law  which 
grants  a  pension  only  until  the  child  is  14,  when  the 
child  may  be  prevented  from  going  to  work  because 
it  has  not  had  education  enough  to  secure  a  work 
permit,  is  the  product  of  a  short-sighted  policy  which 
fails  to  consider  all  the  factors  in  the  situation. 

There  must  be  no  inconsistencies  and  no  gaps  in  these 
laws  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  They  must  be  care- 
fully drafted  so  that  the  children  will  receive  the 
protection  the  laws  are  intended  to  give.  Two  states, 
Ohio  and  New  Hampshire,  have  codified  their  child 
welfare  laws  after  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of 
each  law  to  every  other  law.  Other  states  are  working 
on  similar  codes.  If  such  a  movement  has  not  been 
started  in  your  state,  it  is  time  to  start  one.  The  day 
of  haphazard  legislation  for  children  is  over. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  WEAK  SPOTS   IN  YOUR 
STATE   LAWS? 

YOUR  LEGISLATURE  MAY  BE  IN  SESSION  THIS 
YEAR.  IF  IT  IS,  IT  PROBABLY  WILL  NOT  MEET 
AGAIN  FOR  ANOTHER  TWO  YEARS.  NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  TO   ACT. 
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...desire  to  be  enrolled  as  a... 


the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  enclose  $— 

Send  your  quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin  free,  addressed  j 
follows; 

Name 

Address. 


Memberahip  Enrolment,  One  Year 

Associate,  ?2  or  more  Sustaining,     S35  o: 

Contributing,    85  "      "  Donors,       «100  ' 


MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  MODEL  LAWS 

Child  Labor 

I.   Street  trades 

1.  Boys  14,  girls  18,  all  street  trades  in  cities; 

2.  Boys  under  16  required  to  have  penmt  issued  by 

superintendent  of  schools; 

3.  Boys  under  16  prohibited  from  working  at  ni^it, 

8  p.  m.— 5  a.  m. 
II.    14-year  limit,  common  gainful  occupations  wMaut  exemptions. 

III.  16-year  limit,  dangerous  occupations. 

IV.  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week,  under  18,  common  gainful  occu- 

pations. 
V.    Prohibition  of  night  work  under   18,    6  p.  m.-7  a.   m., 

common  gainful  occupations. 
VI.    21-year  limit,  messengers,  10  p.  m.-5  a.  m. 
VII.    Work  permits.- 

1.  Required  under  18  for  common  gainful  occupations, 

issued  by  superintendent  of  schools  on: 

(a)  Documentary  proof  of  age; 

(b)  Completion  of  6th  grade; 

(c)  Physician's  certificate  of  physical  fitness; 

(d)  Employer's   written    promise   to    employ 

child; 

(e)  Employer's  promise   to   return  permit  to 

issuing  oflScer  when  child  leaves. 

2.  Vacation  permits  issued  to  children  14-16  for  em- 

ployment   during    summer    vacations    on    same 
requirements  as  regular  permits  except  (b). 
VIII.    Official  or  department  responsible  for  enforcement  of  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

State-wide  law  to  18  years  with  no  exemption  except  for  children 
between  minimum  age  limit  for  emplo3nnent  and  18  who  are 
regularly  and  lawfully  employed.  These  latter  children  should 
be  required  to  attend  day  continuation  school  6  hours  a  week 
until  18  unless  they  have  had  at  least  8  years  of  schooling. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

Law  should  not  specify  age  beyond  which  relief  may  not  be  given 
bu*         ^'  ""ossible  relief  until  child  can  qualify  for  work 


WEAK  SPOTS  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 


Alabama 
Child  Labor 

Boys  12,  [girls  18],*  street  trades. 

Exemption  to  14-year  limit,  common  gainful  occupations,  for 
boys  12  and  over  in  business  offices  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, places  imder  25,000  when  schools  are  not  in  session. 

11 -hour  day,  60-hour  week. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  15  except  in  cases  of  poverty  or  com- 
pletion of  7th  grade.  Child  who  has  completed  7th  grade 
is  not  required  to  continue  in  school  if  not  at  work. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 


t^  Arizona 

>     Child  Labor 

7  Boys  10,  girls  16,  selling  in  streets;    10  years,  bootblacking. 

^  Night  work  not  prohibited  and  no  provision  for  work  permits. 

Exemption  to  14-year  limit,  common  gainful  occupations,  for 
]5  boys  over  10  outside  school  hours  when  licensed  by  Board 

;  of  Trustees  of  school  district. 

No  oflScial  responsible  for  enforcement  of  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  16  except  when  excused  for  "satisfactory 
reasons"  or  on  completion  of  grammar  school.    Child  who 
has  completed  grammar  school  is  not  required  to  continue  ^ 
in  school  if  not  at  work. 


*  Provisioiis  in  brackets  are  up  to  standards  of  model  law. 
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Children  iinder  17  regularly  employed  may  be  reqtaired  to  attedd 
continuation  schools  (where  established)  4  hours  per  week. 

Mdthers'  Pensions 

Allowance  not  granted  after  child  is  14. 


Colorado 
Child  Labor 

Girls  10  years,  any  street  occupation;  no  prohibition  of  night 
work  and  no  provision  for  permits. 

Exemptions  to  all  provisions  of  act  (except  dangerous  occu- 
pations) for  children  over  12  in  summer  vacations,  and 
children  14^16  at  any  time,  with  permit  from  school  super- 
intendent or  judge. 

No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  16,  except  children  over  14  who  have 

completed  8th  grade  or  in  cases  of  poverty. 
Illiterates  between  14  and  16  required  to  attend  day  school 

one-half  day  or  night  school  or  take  private  instructions 

until  qualified  for  work  permit. 
Child  who  has  completed  8th  grade  is  not  required  to  continue 

in  school  if  not  at  work. 


Connecticut 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 

10-hour   day,    55-hour   week,   manufacturing   and   mechanical 

establishments;    58-hour  week,  mercantile  establishments. 
Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  of 

model  law. 

Compulsory  Education  • 

Attendance  required  to  16  unless  destitute  of  clothing,  or  14 
and  lawfully  employed. 
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Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 


Florida 
Child  Labor 

Boys  10,  girls  16,  selling  papers  and  periodicals;  no  prohibition 
of  night  work  and  no  prcfvision  for  work  permits. 

12-year  limit,  stores,  oflSces,  delivery  and  messenger  service. 

9-hour  day,  54-hour  week;  applies  to  certain  occupations  only. 

Prohibition  of  night  work  appUes  to  certain  occupations  only. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  14  in  coimties  which  adopt  it,  except  in 
cases  of  poverty. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 


Georgia 

Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

14-year  limit  does  not  include  all  gainful  occupations.    Exemption 

for  children  12-14  in  cases  of  poverty. 
No  16-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 
60-hour  week,  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  establishments. 
Prohibition  of  night  work,  under  14J,  in  occupations  to  which 

14-year  limit  appUes. 
Work  permits  required  under  14J  and  do  not  require  VII,  1 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  14,  except  in  cases  of  poverty,  completion 
of  4th  grade,  or  other  "good  reasons."  Child  who  has  com- 
pleted 4th  grade  is  not  required  to  continue  in  school  if  not 
at  work. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 


Education 

reqtiired  to  14  (16  if  unemployed), 
^nd  15  regularly  employed  required  to  attend  part-time 
(where  established)  not  less  than  5  hours  a  week. 

Tensions 

ers'  pension  law. 


Iowa 


^^  11,  [girls  18],  any  street  occupation;  exemptions  under  11 
if  authorized  by  judge. 
-•>c^anption  to  14-year  limit,  common  gainful  occupations,  for 
mercantile  establishments  where  less  than  8  are  employed, 
and  establishments  owned  or  operated  by  parents. 
Xft-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations  includes  only  few  occu- 
pations. 

^mpulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  16,  except  children  who  have  completed 
8th  grade,  or  are  14  and  regularly  employed.  Child  who  has 
completed  8th  grade  not  required  to  continue  in  school  if 
not  at  work. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

Allowance  not  granted  after  child  is  14. 


Kansas 

:iiild  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 
14-year  limit  does  not  include  all  gainful  occupations. 
No  16-year  limit  for  specified  dangerous  occupations. 
No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 
8-hour  day  includes  only  few  occupations. 
Prohibition  of  night  work  includes  only  few  occupations. 
Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  reqtdre  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  of  model  law. 
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Maine 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

14-year  limit  includes  only  manufacturijig  and  mechanical  estab- 
lishments. 

No  16-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 

9-hour  day,  54-hour  week;  includes  only  few  occupations. 

Night  work  prohibition  includes  only  few  occupations. 

No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  15  (17  if  illiterate)  except  in  cases  of 

"necessary  absence." 
Age  limit  for  emplo3nnent  is  14  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 

establishments. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 

Maryland 
Child  Labor 

Boys  12,  girls  16,  selling  newspapers,  periodicals;    [boys  14], 

girls  16,  other  street  occupations. 
Vacation  permits  issued  to  child  over  12  for  employment  when 

schools  are  not  in  session. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  14  (Baltimore  City),  13  in  counties, 
except  in  cases  of  "necessary  absence."  Attendance  required 
to  16  unless  child  is  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  at  home 
or  elsewhere. 

Child  who  is  "necessarily  absent"  can  be  employed  only  in 
canneries  as  the  minmum  age  limit  for  all  other  occupations 
is  14. 

Massachusetts 
Child  Labor 

Boys  12,  [girls  18],  any  street  occupation. 

Provision  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  of  model 

law;  exemption  for  employment  in  mercantile  establishments 

on  Saturdays,  7  a.  m.-6  p.  m. 
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Mothers'  Pensions 

Allowance  not  granted  after  child  is  14. 


Mississippi 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

No  14-year  limit  for  boys,  and  14-year  limit  for  girls  applies 
only  to  manufacturing  establishments. 

8-hour  day  and  night  work  provisions  apply  only  to  manu- 
facturing establishments;  in  cotton  and  knitting  mills  apply 
only  to  boys  imder  14,  [girls  under  16]. 

No  16-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 

No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 

Compulsory  Education 

No  compulsory  education  law. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers*  pension  law. 


Missouri 

Child  Labor 

Boys  10,  girls  16,  selling  in  streets,  no  night  work  prohibition 

and  no  provision  for  permits. 
No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 
Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 

(e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  14  (16  if  imemployed),  except  children 
who  are  destitute  of  clothing  or  have  completed  grammar 
school.  Children  who  have  completed  grammar  school  not 
required  to  continue  in  school  if  not  at  work. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

Allowance  not  granted  after  child  is  14. 
By  population  limitation  law  applies  only  to  Jackson  Coimty, 
Separate  law  [without  age  limit]  by  population  limitation  ap- 
plies only  to  St.  Louis. 
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New  Hampshire 

,  selling  in  streets;    10  years,  bootblacks;   no 
IV»  night  work  and  no  provision  for  permits. 
^%ifor  dangerous  occupations. 
UMiotir  week,  certain  occupations;   ll-hour  day, 
H^  other  occupations. 
^ppck  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (d)  of 

0d  granted  to  child  of  any  age. 

^cation 

«itsred  to  14  (16  unless  child  has  completed 
Ghool).  Child  who  has  completed  elementary 
quired  to  continue  in  school  if  not  at  work. 

New  Jersey 

required  to  have  permits  for  street  trades;   no 
i.\duldren  imder  10. 

4*hour  day  and  night  work  prohibition  do  not 
.  gainful  occupations. 

iication 

Hired  to  16  tmless  14  and  regularly  and  lawfully 


New  Mexico 

law. 

ucation 

uired  to  14. 

^nsions  law. 


New  York 


16,  selling  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
•  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (d)  (e)  of 


16 


2I-vQBr  jmxt  5ar 


»-.  <Biits:^'«««*i  -^Jt^^^ 


^-.  J  4  I  ti    I  «-^.   I        ^-,    t 


Ar^ecdsBioe ^q^uued ^  1:1.  rfHfft.n^  ni 


Xq  ssctSters  ccsson  .2w. 


Child  LalMT 

No  rggrrTa'iTCii  ct  street  ^ 

Xo  21 -year  TV^  for  rf^rs 

PirovisBocs  for  wcrk  persiss  cio  not  :ec;ukti  YII.  I  v^"*  t^^  (d) 

(e'  o£  Esodel  law. 
Xo  o£Bcsa!  respocsgde  for  eiiKttcegiaart. 

CompulMMrj  EducatMMDi 

Attendance  required  to  15^  except  in  csises  ot  povectr.  or  ctdid 
has  ""already  acqaxred  bganrrvs  of  TganTmg  tau^tit  in  the 
public  sdioolsw'''  CbSd  who  has  acqaxred  sodt  'ixaoches" 
not  requixed  to  ooofecmie  in  school  if  not  at  wock. 

Ijdkvtliaia*  P^fittfffit 

AUcnranoe  not  granted  after  dnld  is  14. 


Omo 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  work. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  15  for  boys  (16  unless  completed  6tli 

grade  and  employed);   16  for  girls. 
Child  labor  law  requires  girls  of  16  and  17  to  complete  7th  grade 

before  they  can  be  employed  but  does  not  require  them  to 

attend  school  if  they  have  not  completed  it. 
Boys  of  15  regularly  employed  who  have  not  completed  8th 

grade  required  to  attend  day  continuation  schools  (where 

established)  not  more  than  8  hours  a  week. 


Oklahoma 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

14-year  limit  does  not  include  all  gainful  occupations. 
No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 

Prohibition  of  night  work  does  not  include  all  gainful  occupations. 
Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  16;  child  labor  law  permits  child  of  14 
to  be  employed. 

Oregon 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

No  16-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (b)  (c)  (d) 

(e)  of  model  law. 
Vacation  permits  issued  to  children  12-14  for  vacations  over 

two  weeks. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  15  (16  if  unemployed),  except  children 
who  have  acquired  "ordinary  branches  of  learning  taught  in 
public  schools."  Child  who  has  completed  such  "branches" 
not  required  to  continue  in  school  if  not  at  work. 
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Compulsory  Education 

» 

Attendance  required  to  14  in  counties  where  adopted  (16  years 
unless  employed  and  Kterate),  except  in  cases  of  poverty, 
and  children  in  agricultural  districts  engaged  in  work  at 
home. 


Mothers' 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 

South  Dakota 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

14-year  limit  does  not  include  all  gainful  occupations;  exemptions 

for  mercantile  establishments  during  school  vacations,  and  in 

cases  of  poverty. 
No  16-year  limit  for  specified  dangerous  occupations. 
No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 
10-hour  day,  60-hour  week. 
No  prohibition  of  night  work. 
Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (a)  (b)  (c) 

(d)  (e)  of  model  law. 
No  oflScial  responsible  for  enforcement  of  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  16,  unless  child  has  completed  6th  grade 
(attendance  may  be  required  until  child  has  completed  8th 
grade  or  is  16),  or  in  cases  where  such  attendance  would 
"impose  conditions  which  would  not  be  humane." 

Child  labor  law  permits  child  imder  14  to  go  to  work,  with 
permit,  in  cases  of  poverty. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

Allowance  not  granted  after  child  is  14. 

Tennessee 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 
lOj-hour  day,  58-hour  week. 
No  provision  for  work  permits. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  14  (16  unless  regularly  employed  and 
literate). 
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No    ^ 

No  14-yes^  Ixznit  for  cymmnn  gamfnl 

la-vear  fault  £or  dangerous  occapatioaa 

No  21-ye2*^  limit  for  ti^ht  meggyni 

9-tioctr  day,  S4-hoar  week,  females. 

No  prohibrtioii  of  n^it  woric 

No  proviaons  for  work  pcnnits. 


i\i.cendaiice  required  to  14,  except  children  over  12  who  have 
completed  4th  grade  and  wiwse  services  are  needed. 

Mathers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 


Utah 

Child  Labor 

Boys  12,  girls  16,  selling  in  streets;  12  years  bootblacks. 
14-year  limit  does  not  include  all  gainfcd  occupations. 
14-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 
54-hour  week,  boys  14,  [giris  16]. 
No  prohibition  of  night  work. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (a)  (b)  (c) 
(d)  (e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  16,  unless  diild  has  acqubed  "branches 
of  learning  taught  in  district  school,"  or  in  cases  of  poverty. 
Child  who  has  acquired  sudi  ''brandies"  not  required  to 
attend  school  if  not  at  work. 


Mothers' 

Allowance  not  granted  after  child  is  15. 


Vermont 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

14-year  limit  does  not  include  all  gainful  occupations;  exemption 
for  places  employing  less  than  10. 
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No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 
9-hour  day,  50-hour  week. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  require  VII,  1  (a)  (c)  (d) 
(e)  of  model  law. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  16,  unless  child  has  completed  elemen- 
tary school,  or  in  cases  of  poverty  if  child  has  completed 
elementary  course  or  is  15  and  has  completed  6th  grade. 
Child  who  has  completed  elementary  school  not  required 
to  continue  in  school  if  not  at  work. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 

Virginia 
Child  Labor 

Bojrs  10,  girls  16,  selling  newspapers  and  periodicals;  no  pro- 
hibition of  night  work  and  no  provision  for  permits. 

No  16-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 

10-hour  day. 

Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  include  VII,  (b)  (c)  (d)  of 
model  law. 

Exemptions  from  all  provisions  of  act  for  establishments  owned 
or  operated  by  parents;  mercantile  establishments,  towns  of 
2,000  or  less;   children  12-14  with  permit  from  court. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  12  in  counties  where  adopted,  unless  child 
is  literate. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

No  mothers'  pension  law. 

Washington 
Child  Labor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

Exemption  to  14-year  limit  with  permit  from  superior  court 

judge. 
No  16-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 
No  8-hour  day  for  boys. 
Provisions  for  work  permits  do  not  include  VII,  1  (a)  (b)  (c) 

(d)  (e)  of  model  law. 
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ygnpuUory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  14  (16  unless  regularly  and  lawfully 
employed),  unless  child  has  completed  8th  grade.  Child 
between  14  and  16  who  has  completed  8th  grade,  and  is  not 
attending  high  school,  required  to  attend  continuation 
schools. 
Minors  14  and  15  regularly  employed,  required  to  attend  con- 
tinuation schools  (where  established)  5  hours  a  week  for  8 
months,  or  4  hours  for  10  months. 
Minors  of  16,  regularly  employed  required  to  attend  5  hours  a 
week  for  6  months,  or  4  hours  for  8  months. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

Allowance  not  granted  after  child  is  14. 


Wyoming 

3iUd  Ubor 

No  regulation  of  street  trades. 

No  14-year  limit  for  gainful  occupations. 

14-year  limit  for  dangerous  occupations. 

No  21-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 

9-hour  day,  56-hour  week,  under  14;  10-hour  day,  56-hour  week, 

females. 
No  prohibition  of  night  work. 
No  provision  for  work  permits. 
No  official  responsible  for  enforcement. 

Compulsory  Education 

Attendance  required  to  14. 

Mothers*  Pensions 

ADowance  not  granted  after  child  is  14. 
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MORE  EDUCATION  PAYS 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation says  a  high  scliool 
graduate  cams  on  the  aver- 
age 


$1,000  yearly, 

40  years  (18  to  58  years)=$40,0 


A  poorly  educated  workmai 
earns  on  the  average 


I  $500  yearly, 

'     44  years  (14  to  58  year3)=$22,00Ol 


Increased  earnings  of  the  high  1 
school  graduate,  due  to  four  [  ^  «i« 

years  (720  school  days)  of  ~  *^''' 

additional  schooling  J 

THEN  EACH  ADDITIONAL  DAY  SPENT  IN  SCHOOL  ADDS] 
*25  TO  HIS  LIFE'S  EARNINGS 


Wage  per  Week                    J 

Age 

Untrained  Worker 

Trained  Worker     | 

14 

U.0O 

{to  school)          ' 

18 

7^ 

$10 

20 

9.50 

15 

22 

11.50 

20 

25 

13.75 

31 

AT  26  YEARS  OF  AGl!,  THE  UNTKAINE]-)  WORKER  HASl 
EARNED,  ON  THE  AVERAGE,  ONLY  »U  PER  WEEKjj 
THE  TRAINED  WORKER  AN  AVERAGE  OP  S19  PER  1 
WEEK. 


It  Pays  to  Stay  in  School 


INTRODUCTION 


Children  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  industries  of 
the  world  ever  since  there  has  been  any  sort  of  manufacturing.  In 
the  early  stages  of  man's  development  the  children  of  savage  tribes 
had  their  full  share  in  cultivating  the  fields,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  animals,  and  in  making  baskets,  rugs,  and  articles  of  clothing. 
Later  on,  when  tribes  and  clans  separated  into  families,  and  every- 
thing consumed  was  still  made  at  home,  the  children  assisted  their 
parents  in  building  the  house,  caring  for  the  crops  and  animals, 
preparing  meals,  and  making  dothing.  The  guild  system,  which 
was  the  next  development,  was  pre-eminently  child -employing, 
because  apprenticeship  was  its  basic  factor,  and  very  young  boys 
were  indentured  to  learn  trades,  while  a  little  later,  and  for  a  long 
while  after  the  guild  system  had  died  out,  little  girls  were  bound 
out  to  domestic  service.  Under  this  system  the  old  self-sufficing 
homes  gradually  disappeared  and  families  began  to  specialize  in 
one  industry  or  another.  In  the  next  development,  known  as  the 
domestic  system,  the  raw  material  for  a  particular  industry  was 
furnished  by  a  capitalist  to  several  families  to  be  made  into  finished 
products  in  their  homes,  and  the  child  again  was  an  important 
^member  of  the  labor  force,  helping  in  a  textile  industry,  for  instance, 
^  in  carding  wool,  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  etc.  But  with  the 
^-  invention  o£  machinery  came  the  factory  system  which  absorbed 
I  to  everything  else,  and  the  empIo\'ment  of  very  young  children  was 
transferred  from  the  homes  to  the  factories  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Many  unfortunates  were  even  taken  from  the  workhouses  and  given 
a  chance  to  "earn  something  for  themselves"  in  the  most  fiendish 
slavery  ever  invented.  They  were  crowded  into  barracks  unfit 
even  for  animals,  forced  to  work  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night, 
fed  on  starvation  rations,  paid  a  miserable  pittance,  and  given  no 
opportunity  for  education  at  all. 

Fortimately  in  modem   times  no  such   conditions   exist,   but 

r  -^  young  children  are  still  at  work  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in 

I*  ■   gainful  occupations  in  this  country,  and  are  deprived  of  the  edu- 

I  cational  opportimities  which  would  help  them  to  advance.^  From 

a  study  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and 


Technical  Education  it  was  found  that  "33  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  state  who  begin  work  between  14  and  15  are  employed 
in  unskilled  industries  and  65  per  cent  in  low  grade  industries;  thus 
a  little  less  than  2  per  cent  are  in  high  grade  industries."  In 
many  occupations  the  wages  paid  to  beginners  are  not  enough 
to  live  on  decently,  and  there  is  httle  or  no  chance  for  advancement. 
TIic  undesirabilit\-  of  the  positions  open  to  children  who  leave  school 
early  causes  them  to  change  their  employment  constantly  and  so 
they  acquire  habits  of  shifting  which  are  hard  to  overcome,  and  which 
leave  their  mark  on  character.  Moreover  the  wage  value  of  the 
years  between  14  and  16  is  so  small  that  a  great  part  of  what 
is  earned  usually  has  to  be  spent  for  carfare  and  lunches,  so  that 
the  child  is  contributing  very  little  to  the  family  income.  The 
child  in  indusln"  is  likely  to  be  so  injured  in  body  and  stunted  in 
mind  by  the  long  hours  and  unsuitable  conditions  under  which  he 
works  that  he  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  compete  in  after  life 
TCith  the  more  fortunate  person  whose  diililhood  has  not  been  so 
wasted. 

If  this  is  to  be  remedied,  the  citizens  and  voters  of  the  future 

must  know  what  the  conditioi^  are.     It  is  with  this  end  in  view 

Uiat  the  following  syllabus  has  been  prepared.    It  has  been  thought 

that  by  describing  briefly  the  processes  in  certain  modem  industries 

I  whit^  transform  raw  materials  into  finished  products,  the  pupil  may 

I  mderst&nd  something  of  the  wonderful  work  oi  the  world  and  bow 

\  many  different  people,  many  of  tbem  children  lilK  himsdf,  latxH-  in 

many  difloent  ways  and  in  many  different  places  to  make  the 

oocnmoD  objects  that  be  uses  in  his  everyday  life.     Ttas  will  also 

|ri^Y  him  some  background  for  his  future  civic  duties.    Thus  we 

biSkm  a  bit  of  white  cotton  bota  the  fidd  where  it  grew  all  the  way 

to  the  pink  dress  of  some  small  sdmol  giil,  and  a  lump  of  coal  from 

its  bed  in  the  earth  down  to  the  schoolhaise  stove  or  furnace.     Inct- 

I  dentaily  in  this  pngresswo  many  opfMrtonities  for  co-ordinatioa 

rwith  geography,  htstory,  arithm^ic,  and  langot^e  work  will  be 

The  aim  has  been  to  supply  siassesti\'«]y  a  ftmd  ot 

l^kntcrial  vfaidi  tan  be  used  in  any  etanentaiy  scbooL    Minor 

IdttaSs  and  eoBqibcated  statistics  have  been  porposely  omitted,  as 

T  mnld  not  increase  Uw  popil^  interest  and  are  aot  essential 

k  sod)  a  pnseMatitn.    Tlie  tsbliagraphy  issaed  by  tbe  Chadreo'& 

B  at  Wasln^toa,  D.  C,  vsder  ibe  title  "list  of  References 

Ltm  Cbild  Labor"  is  a  gaod  gaidK  far  any  vemcba  vfao  iridns  to  pnsoe 

tne  sid>ject  fdrtber. 


Five  great  divisions  of  industry  have  been  covered  by  the 
illustrations  chosen,  and  while  the  examples  have  a  great  deal  in 
common,  each  has  a  different  emphasis.  The  divisions  of  occupa- 
tions given  in  the  1910  federal  census  have  been  followed,  namely 
agriculture,  extraction  of  minerals,  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
establishments,  transportation  and  trade.  The  two  divisions  called 
public  and  professional  service,  and  domestic  and  personal  service 
have  not  been  touched  upon  in  this  syllabus,  because  the  former 
involves  very  few  children,  and  the  latter  is  difficult  to  approach 
owing  to  the  scattered  and  private  nature  of  much  of  the  employment. 

Taken  all  in  all,  there  were  about  two  million  children  10  to  15 
years  of  age  inclusive  reported  by  this  census  as  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations.  They  are  distributed  as  follows:  agriculture,  forestry 
and  animal  husbandry,  1,432,580;  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  281,917;  domestic  and  personal  service,  113,555;  trade, 
111,400;  transportation,  24,818;  extractive  industries,  18,695; 
public  and  professional  service,  7,224,  About  150,000  of  these 
working  in  factories  and  mines  will  be  affected  by  the  federal  child 
labor  law  passed  by  Congress  in  the  winter  of  191G.  The  invention 
of  mechanical  devices  is  helping  to  reduce  the  number  of  child 
laborers,  but  so  majiy  hundreds  of  thousands  are  still  being  deprived 
of  education  and  proper  development  that  a  problem  involving  the 
welfare  of  such  numbers  of  future  citizens  is  important  enough  to 
have  a  strong  claim  on  those  other  and  more  fortunate  future  citizens 
now  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 


I.    GLASS 
-    Introductory 

Olass  mnmifacture  is  centered  in  IlHnois,  lodiaiML  CHAa^  Wot 

Vtfftmia,  Pttinsylvanis,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Ytrfc  The 
fnotories  make  Battles,  tableware,  l^p  diimiiey&  and  shades. 
nfwelttes,  imrrofs,  incantlescent  lamps,  etc.  The  manafartare 
("f  an  (ffdinnrv  tiimMer  of  rather  fine  glass  is  d&cribfcd  hi;r*_ 
rWs  is  famifinr  In  every  child  and  illustrates  the  typical 
pW'W'sses  (>f  glass  mamifnclun'  twth  in  the  furnace  department 
nnd  in  the  finishing  nr  deifntlinK  deiiartment.  In  1910titteie 
wetf  n,4lfi  children  tinder  Hi  yi-ars  of  age  working  in  Uiis 
industry,  (T  n,7  i>er  cent  o(  nil  employees  in  it. 

fh^  mlKlng  trf  th»  raw  matarlal 

('!»»«  is  n  txiMi]  tnixtiire  of  saiiil  with  two  alkalis  such  as  soda, 
liffM'  irr  fxrin^h  These  tire  lmni>:ht  to  the  factory  in  a  raw 
'"■^dcfHl  siiitc  (umI  it"  directly  to  the  mixing  room.  Thej- 
""'  nx'fivTitcfl  id  tlM-  (IcHrcd  pro|Hirtions,  thrown  on  a  dean 
'"•«*  ntu]  ,„i<Ml  Willi  sliovcls.  TIk-  mixture  is  then  carted 
"■  '•«■  r„r(,„H-  in  wlitTlt'iirn'WK  or  in  more  modem  plants 
,""'*■'"" 'ictil I V  (i-iivcvcd  tlirinitti  tuU-s.  The  quality  of  the 
,';/'"!"  '•'M'kU  Iriii^clv  oit  ttu-  itifimctcr  of  the  mixture  and 
"    '  hn\i„y  |„,j  j(^  I  „,,'f(illv  timrilcd  sccrt-ts  and  formulae. 

"t'll  "i"'"'  t'llci^iHin;  iiMil  e|ircliiiuliir  work  of  the  factory  is 
;,  I;,,,',""*  '"  ""'  '""I'""'  HHiiii.  The  funuice  is  installed  in 
liiii'(-*'i'  ■  ','"'■  ■^''■'v.  ".iinl.lv  liiiill  w>«Mk-u  building.  It  is  a 
■'^I'li.iV  .  ^'""1""-  will'  «""'^  "'"'"L  liKhtwn  inches  thick. 
'Ac  //  '  ^"'^  "'  ""■  '^''"  '"'■  "I'diiii^iw  culled  "working  holes," 

'"■>»  (,  iT'i  ;'"""'^ '" "''  ^'"'  '"'■'"^'■'' ""  ^  "^'^  foot- 

iiiul  Ji.ijT.",  '"'*:  i'"  '""'  l''l""  iibtiiit  Imlf  im  inch  in  diameter 
the  ,,.  1  '■''  hvti  iiy-i  |I,ll^;,  iiiic  111(1  ImviiiK  ii  mouthpiece  and 
""•viiu,  V'"'  '"■'"^'  '"'"'K'"!  t"  lii'ld  thu  molten  glass.  Re- 
I.i|,(.  1,7.  ";  •'"■  ''I  vM'.^>i  !r"(ii  the  luitiucc  with  the  end  of  the 
i'Khtly  I'l  '. '""'  biiiiH)llw  it  uiHiii  ii  slab  iit  the  same  time 
''<mi<.ii)  ii,  .'.^'"►'  ii'l-"  ^'"^  iiiouthimtv.  When  the  glass  is 
to  ivvo  (,r  ^1  ''"■•  hi'  swiuKS  it  bi«;k  and  forth  until  it  is  elongated 
*!*=  thi'n  I  ''*■  •■'""■«  its  fomicr  length  and  shaped  like  a  pear. 
clcjse<l  ..;*v  ''^  it-  '"to  an  iron  mtild  which  is  opened  and 
^ntu-r  by  his  f.uit  or  1)V  a  mold  bov. 


After  being  blown,  it  is  lifted  out  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  and 
a  cracking-off  boy  cracks  off  the  tumbler  with  a  quick  stroke 
of  a  file,  places  it  on  a  stand  and  cleans  the  pipe  by  rubbing 
it  with  an  iron  rasp. 

A  carry-in  boy  removes  the  tumblers  from  the  stand  and 
carries  them  on  a  flat  iron  paddle  to  an  annealing  oven  where 
they  are  gradually  tempered.  Removing  the  ware  from  this 
oven  and  putting  it  into  boxes  necessitates  constant  standing, 
bending,  and  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights.  Many  women 
and  some  girls  under  16  are  found  in  this  department. 


;  Ovi 


Sorting 

Before  going  to  the  finishing  room  the  tumblers  are  looked 
over  by  sorters  and  the  imperfect  pieces  discarded.  Men, 
women,  and  some  boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  this  work. 

Cutting-off 

When  the  tumbler  enters  the  finishing  room  it  resembles  a 
round  bottle  with  the  neck  roughly  broken  off.  The  edge  is 
evened  by  scratching  the  siuface  with  a  diamond  point  and 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  flame.  This  work  is  usually 
done  by  women  though  a  number  of  men  and  some  children 
are  also  found  in  it.  It  is  light  and  clean  work  requiring 
little  physical  strength  or  sldll. 

Grinding 

Although  the  edges  are  sometimes  ground  by  hand,  with  the 
majority  of  tumblers  of  this  kind  it  is  done  by  a  chuck-grinding 
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Glass  Factory. 


SEATED  OPENS  A 

CRACK    OFF    IHB    WAKE  FKOU    THE    PIPS. 

BLOWSK. 


Although  many  states  have  forbidden  night  work  by  children 
since  then,  it  is  still  permitted  in  some  states  and  the  law 
is  not  properly  enforced  in  others.  The  dangers  of  night 
work  are  great,  due  to  nerve  strain,  long  and  irregular 
hours,  and  loss  of  regular  sleep. 

Dangers  of  the  Furnace  Room.  The  heat  of  the  furnace 
room  is  excessive,  the  temperature  frequently  being  100 
degrees  or  more.  The  boys  complain  of  exhaustion,  head- 
ache and  sleeplessness,  and  welcome  any  excuse  for  stopping 
work  when  the  warm  days  come.  This  tendency  of  boys 
to  leave  the  factory  in  May  and  June  is  offset  by  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  attending  school  and  who 
work  during  the  vacation  period. 

While  serioiis  accidents  are  infrequent  there  are  many 
minor  injuries  from  broken  and  molten  glass. 
Tuberculosis  is  prevalent.  Of  the  deaths  among  glass 
blowers  under  25  years  of  age  one-half  were  due  to  tuber- 
culosis and  14  per  cent  to  other  respiratory  diseases.  The 
glass-blower  meets  an  early  death,  the  average  age  being 
41  to  42. 

That  the  dangers  for  children  are  real  and  not  imaginary 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  exceptional  glass- 
blower  who  encoiirages  or  even  permits  his  own  children 
to  enter  the  factory. 

Lack  of  Opportunity  for  Advancement.  Work  about  the 
furnace  room  in  childhood  is  no  guarantee  of  a  successful 
career  as  a  glass-blower.  The  boy  remains  at  "boy's" 
work  for  at  least  four  years,  getting  by  observation  and 
occasional  practice  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  trade.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  may  become  an  apprentice  and  at 
the  end  of  several  more  years  he  may  become  a  full-fledged 
glass-blower.  Not  all  can  become  apprentices,  however, 
the  number  being  strictly  limited  by  the  union;  and  when 
a  youth  has  become  IS  or  19  years  of  age  and  has  not 
secured  an  apprenticeship  he  must  either  leave  the  industry 
without  havuig  acquired  knowledge  or  experience  of  value 
in  other  lines  of  work,  or  remain  indefinitely  as  an  unskilled 
helper  with  less  and  less  prospect  of  securing  an  appren- 
ticeship. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  work  of  the  girls  in  the  finishing 
department.  The  skilled  work  is  done  by  a  few  men, 
and  although  some  women's  occupations  pay  better  than 
others,  there  is  little  promotion  from  one  occupation  to 
another. 
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Tlw  Unitul  KtaUM,  although  having  only  5  per  ceot  (£  V^ 
Urtnl  (»^;jrtiUti«rfi  ti(  the  world,  produces  40  per  cent  of  iM 

n  Uitttl  f'iniilatu/ri  ut  over  24,000,000,  bringing  in  recrapM 
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'I'tiB  tliiminitit  mutoriul  fur  making  the  paper  in  common  use 
ill  Ihtf  Uiillwl  Htfttun  to-day  is  wood.     Over  4,000,000  cords 
ut  ttpriHH!  uiitl  poplar  woro  used  for  paper  in  one  year.     AI- 
llli'iiull  NO  jitir  (Miu  of  this  paper  becomes  waste  within  a 
fpw  vcuiH.  liHln  iill'ort  in  made  to  recover  it  for  further  use. 
All  Wftald  pftpor  Hhould  be  saved  and  sold  to  the  mills. 
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The  methods  employed  in  logging  vary  in  the  different  sections 

of  the  country. 

Fifty  to  a  hundred  men  usually  work  together  living'in  a 
rudely  constructed  lumber  camp.  The  first  work  is  to 
open  a  rough  road.  Trees  must  be  felled,  stumps  blasted 
out,  hollows  filled,  swamps  corduroyed,  etc.  The  actual 
cutting  is  done  by  a  felling  crew  usuaUy  consisting  of  two 
men  who  sometimes  not  ordy  fell  trees  but  cut  them  into 
the  desired  lengths  as  well.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  invent  tree-felling  machinery  but  as  yet 
no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  axe  and  saw  has  been 
found.  The  logs  are  moved  to  a  common  point  of  assem- 
blage, the  "skidway,"  by  any  method  that  seems  practicable 
imder  the  conditions  present — ^whether  it  be  dragging  them 
along  the  ground  by  horses  or  oxen,  resting  them  on  some 
log  structure  for  hauling,  utilizing  slides  or  chutes  or,  if 
water  is  present,  a  flume,  or  employing  steam  power. 
From  the  skidway  the  logs  are  hauled,  often  on  heavy 
sleds  over  icy  roads,  to  a  stream  and  then  driven  down 
in  the  spring  freshets  or  sent  down  in  rafts.  A  more 
modem  method,  displacing  water  transportation,  is  ship- 
ment by  rail. 

Wages.  Those  for  actual  lumber  work  average  $1.S5  a  day 
for  foreigners  and  12.25  a  day  for  Americans. 

Child  Labor.  Some  children  are  reported  in  the  1010  census 
as  engaged  in  most  of  the  operations  of  lumbering.  The 
largest  numbers  are  employed  as  choppers  and  tie-cutters, 
teamsters,  log  drivers,  and  sawyers. 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 

The  production  of  American  paper  mills  now  equals  that  of 
all  other  countries  combined,  over  3,000,000  tons  a  year 
being  produced,  of  which  900,000  are  for  newspaper  use. 
Over  82,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  industry,  and  th( 
yearly  value  of  the  product  exceeds  $27,000,000.  Althougl 
the  industry  is  carried  on  in  every  state  of  the  union,  Nei 
York,  Maine,  and  Wisconsin  lead  in  the  production  fo 
newspaper  use. 

Newspaper  is  usually  made  of  ground  wood-pulp  mixed  wit' 
chemical  fibre.     The  former   is   prepared   by  passing  bloc' 
of  wood   obliquely   against   rapidly   moving  grindstones,, 
stream  of  water  carrying  off  the  shreds  which  may  be  bleac^ 
or  further  treated  if  desired.     For  chemical  fibre  a  soft  w 
usually  poplar,   is  used.     After  being  barked   and   chi 
into  small  pieces,  it  is  cooked  in  a  soda  solution.     The 
dissolves  everything  except  the  cellulose  which,  after  - 
and  bleaching,  is  a  soft  white  fibre.     The  ground    night 
]3  of  sleep 


now  mixed  with  the  chemical  fibre  and  macerated  to  a  very 
fine  pulp  in  a  beating  machine,  loading  materials  bemg  added 
to  give  an  even  piinting  surface  and  more  weight  to  the  paper. 
When  sufficiently  fine,  the  pulp  is  introduced  into  a  com- 
plicated machine  which  performs  automatically  many  opera- 
tions and  turns  the  pidp  out  in  the  form  of  a  web  of  paper 
of  the  desired  width.  This  machine  makes  an  endless  web 
from  60  to  ISO  inches  wide  at  a  speed  of  from  10  to  700  feet 
per  minute.  The  paper  is  then  removed  and  prepared  for 
shipment  in  great  roUs. 

The  writing  of  the  news 

In  the  newspaper  ofSce  there  is  a  minute  subdivision  of  work. 
Reporters  are  busy  all  over  the  city  gathering  news  under  the 
supervision  of  the  city  editor;  through  telephone  and  telegraph 
the  outside  correspondents  report  to  the  news  editor;  copy 
editors  sift  all  the  material  brought  in  by  the  news  associations 
and  their  own  reporters;  special  writers  handle  important 
news  articles;  exchange  editors  clip  other  periodicals  for 
articles  of  interest;  editorial  writers  comment  on  the  general 
news  of  the  day;  special  editors  and  critics  report  on  their 
own  fields;  a  separate  group  of  workers  take  charge  of  the 
advertising;  a  night  editor  nmkes  up  the  paper,  arranging, 
the  articles  and  the  head  lines;  and  finally  an  editor-in-chief 
and  managing  editor  supervise  them  all. 

Although  most  of  this  work  requires  training  and  experience, 
many  children  under  16  are  employed  as  errand  and  office 
boys  and  as  stenographers;  a  few  reporters  under  16  were 
also  noted  by  the  1910  census. 

Delivery  of  copy  from  editor  to  printers 

In  the  large  newspaper  plants,  the  printing  presses  are  installed 
in  the  same  bmlding  in  which  the  office  and  editorial  work 
is  done. 


The  printing  of  the  paper 

When  the  printer  receives  the  copy  from  the  editor  he  places 

it  on  a  stand  in  front  of  him  and  operates  a  keyboard,  similar 

to  that  of  a  typewriter,  on  a  typesetting  machine.    As  each 

letter  or  figure  is  struck  a  mold  of  that  letter  falls  into  a  trough 

t  the  front  of  the  machine.     When  a  Hne  is  complete,  molten 

metal  is  forced  against  it,  which  quickly  hardens  leaving  a 

solid  line  of  type.     Some  machines  make  and  set  each  letter 

.separately.     For  advertising  and   spacing  requiring   special 

Arrangement,  type  is  still  set  largely  by  hand.     The  type  is 

fj^n  placed  in  a  shallow  tray  or  galley  and  a  proof-reader 

apares  it  with  the  original.     It  is  then  arranged  in  the 
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form  finally  desired  and  by  a  process  called  "stereotyping" 
one  new,  curved,  metal  plate,  fitting  a  cylinder  of  the  printing 
press,  is  made  on  which  appears  the  printing  for  one  entire 
page.  The  type  is  now  ready  for  the  printing  press.  The 
mcKiem  newspaper  press  is  a  huge  complicated  machine, 
often  weighing  200,000  pounds.  The  roll  of  paper  is  fed  to 
the  machine,  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal  type,  is  printed 
on  both  sides  and  automatically  passes  to  other  parts  of  the 
machine  where  it  is  cut,  folded,  stacked,  and  counted  with 
every  fiftieth  or  hundredth  paper  thrown  diagonally  across 
the  pile.  A  modem  machine  will  turn  out  from  100;000  to 
300,000  eight-page  newspapers  an  hoiu",  all  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Conditions  of  Work.  The  industry  is  highly  unionized  with 
high  wages,  short  hours  and,  in  the  larger  establishments, 
good  working  conditions. 

Child  Labor.  The  imionization  of  the  industry  minimizes 
the  amount  of  child  labor.  Many  children,  however,  are 
employed  as  errand  and  office  boys,  and  apprentices,  and 
a  few  as  press  feeders,  typesetters,  etc. 

Distribution  of  papers  from  newspaper  office  to  street 
vendors 

Autos,  wagons,  and  street  cars  are  used  to  carry  the  papers 
to  the  various  points  in  the  city  from  which  the  street  vendors 
are  supphed. 


Selling  of  the  newspapers 

The  paper  is  bought  from  a  newsboy  or  at  a  stand.  Stands 
are  owned  and  managed  by  adults  and  sometimes  young 
boys  sell  for  them  on  a  salary  or  commission  basis,  receiving 
25  to  30  cents  a  day.  Many  young  boys  also  sell  inde- 
pendently. Unless  allowed  to  return  unsold  papers,  their 
earnings  are  imcertain.  The  usual  amount  made  per  paper 
is  one-half  cent.  Rush  hours  are  from  4  P.  M,  to  7  P.  M.; 
some  remain  on  the  streets  till  midnight  to  catch  the  theatre 
crowd. 

The  census  of  1910  shows  20,450  children  10  to  15  years  old, 
of  whom  nearly  three-fifths  are  under  14,  engaged  in  selling 
newspapers.     This  is  an  tmderstatement. 

Dangers  of  Newspaper  Selling 

(a)    Physical  effects 

Newsboys    suffer    severe   nerve   strain  from    night 
work,  exposure  to  bad  weather,  irregularity  of  sleep 
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(b)  Moral  effects 

A  federal  investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  its 
relation  to  employment  showed  that  newspaper  selling 
furnished  a  larger  percentage  of  delinquents  than  any 
other  occupation.  The  most  common  offenses  were 
larceny,  burglary,  gambling,  incorrigibility,  truancy, 
and  vagrancy,  including  begging.  The  records  of 
reform  institutions  also  present  striking  figures  with 
regard  to  the  delinquency  of  newsboys;  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  all  those  enrolled  in  the  institutions 
investigated  had  been  newsboys  at  some  time  before 
their  commitment. 

(c)  Educational  effects 

An  investigation  of  177  newsboys  between  10  and  13 
years  of  age  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City 
showed  that  67  per  cent  were  below  grade,  32  per  cent 
were  up  to  grade  and  only  1  per  cent  were  above 
grade.  Investigations  of  conditions  in  other  cities 
revealed  similar  retardation.  Truants  from  school 
are  usually  street  traders. 

(d)  Economic  effects 

The  freedom  of  street  life  creates  a  dislike  for  regular 
employment  so  the  newsboy  is  likely  to  become  a 
casual  worker.  Street  trades  give  boys  no  proper 
training  and  lead  nowhere. 

Substitutes  for  Child  Labor 

Boys  may  be  replaced  by  cripples,  old  men,  and  others 
incapacitated  for  regular  work,  a  plan  successfully  followed 
by  certain  London  newspapers.  If  people  are  encouraged 
to  buy  newspapers  at  stands  the  newsboy  will  gradually 
disappear. 
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Slopes 

These  are  inclined  passages  from  the  open  air 
into  a  mine.  They  are  lined  with  timber,  and 
used  for  hoisting,  travelling,  piping,  etc. 

Tunnels 

These  are  almost  horizontal  passageways  be- 
ginning at  the  side  of  a  hill  and  extending  into 
the  earth  until  they  meet  the  seam  of  coal. 
They  are  used  for  haulage  and  drainage. 

Method  of  mining  bituminous  coal 

U?fDERGROUND 

Coal  is  dug  mainly  by  machine  drilling  and 
blasting.  It  is  piled  on  small  cars  drawn  by 
mule  or  motor,  running  on  small  railroad 
tracks  through  the  narrow  passageways.  There 
are  doors  at  intervals  across  the  tracks  for 
turning  aside  the  air  current  so  as  to  ventilate 
the  workings  that  are  off  the  main  passageway, 
and  these  are  manned  by  doorboys.  They  sit 
in  the  darkness  with  nothing  to  do  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  yet  having  to  be  always  on 
the  alert  to  open  and  close  the  doors  for  the 


A  DooRBOK  IN  A  Coal  Mine.     Note  the  miner's  lamp  in  bis  cap. 


S.riiTransportation 

a.     To  THE  WHOLESALER  FROM  THE  MINE  BY  WATER  OR  RAIL 

Before  giving  their  orders  wholesale  dealers  examine 
the  coal  at  the  mine  where  it  is  graded  according  to  the 
amount  of  slate  present. 

b.  Transportation  to  the  retailer 

One  out  of  every  16  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States  is 
employed  in  railroad  transportation.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  boys  imder  14  were  reported  by  the  census 
as  laborers  on  steam  railways,  and  over  2,000  from  14 
to  16.     Many  railways  refuse  to  employ  men  imder  21. 

c.  To  the  school  by  wagon 

4.     Dangers  of  coal  mining 

a.  Death  rate 

In  1913  there  were  3.73  deaths  for  every  1,000  employees. 
In  1914  2,454  persons  were  killed.  This  is  a  lower  figure 
than  usual. 

b.  Accidents 

In  1914  there  were  6.45  accidents  per  1,000  miners  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Massachusetts  Home 


Carding 

Buttons  are  usually  strung  together  or  sewn  on  cards  in  the 
homes  of  people  who  are  furnished  with  materials  and  are 
paid  for  their  work  by  the  factory.     The  work  is  simple  and 
all  the  members  of  the  family  who  have  no  outside  employ- 
ment join  in — old  men  and  women,  mothers  who  cannot  leave 
their  children  and,  after  school  hours,  the  children. 
Hours.     One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this  homework  is  the 
impossibility  of  effective  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work. 
Unlimited  night  work  is  possible. 
Wages.     The  chief  value  of  homework  to  the  employer  is 
the  low  wage  which  the  workers  will  accept.     Formerly 
buttons  were  carded  in  the  factory,  the  pay  being  four  cents 
a  gross  (sewing  twelve  buttons  on  each  of  twelve  cards). 
When  the  rate  was  cut  to  two  cents  the  factory  girls  refused 
to  do  the  work  and  it  is  now  largely  done  by  homeworkers 
who  take  what  they  can  get.     The  average  wage  varies 
from  one  and  one-half  to  three  cents  a  gross  depending 
on  the  kind  of  button,  the  supply  of  labor,  and  the  locality. 
The  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Coinmission  reported 
that  the  average  amoimt  earned  per  day  by  homeworkers 
was  25  cents.     This  would  of  course  be  less  for  children 
attending  school  and  more  for  older  workers  and  those 
working  steadily  all  day.     The  weekly  earnings  of  a  family 
of  five  persons  seldom  exceed  $6. 


Brlto  of  HMUvork 

m.   Eff«et  wi  hmtMt  sT  chUd 

Homework  not  only  i 
backache  and  loss  of  deep  bat  lade  cf  the  recreatiati 
and  outdoor  life  essential  to  the  idiyBcal  deA-e:kc]mem 
o£  the  child. 

b.    Vltct  on  adueatlon  of  dilM 

The  long,  late  hours  of  monotoaoas  iRnL  not  oaiy 
interfere  with  school  attendance  but  weaken  t^ 
child's  alertness  of  mind.  The  New  York  CHld 
Labor  Committee  reports  that  when  a  child  failc 
to  qualify  for  a  regular  work  permit  it  is  voy  fu^ 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  some  stage  of  sdnxd  life  it 
has  been  working  at  home  and  kept  away  frran  sdxsol 
and  cannot  therefore  meet  the  educational  lequiie- 
ments. 

c    Injurious  •ff»oto  on  th*  public 

Even  in  New  York  State,  which  licenses  teoemeots 
for  homework,  there  is  very  little  effective  superviaoo 
of  conditions  under  which  buttons  are  carded.  The 
work  is  sometimes  done  where  the  danger  ai  tiie 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  is  very  great.  One 
family  in  New  York  City  was  found  workii^  on 
buttons,  although  the  mother  was  in  an  advsmced 
stage  of  tuberculosis.  The  work  in  tenements  is 
considered  by  many  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  b^ 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  New  York  City. 

From  tho  horn*  the  buttons  are  often  carried  back  to 
the  factory  by  the  children.  Some  factories 
require  the  button*  to  be  returned  each  day 
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V,  COTTON 

1.  Introductory 

The  cotton  industry  has  three  distinct  phases:  first,  the  grow- 
ing and  picking  of  the  raw  materia];  second,  the  ginning; 
and  third,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  or  yarn.  The  raw  material 
in  this  country  is  produced  only  in  the  South,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  our  Southern  states  is  several  times  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  combined.  Cotton 
mills  rank  fifth  among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this 
country  in  capital  invested  and  wages  paid,  and  sixth  in  net 
value  of  products  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures 
amounted  to  $71,973,497  in  1914.  The  mills  are  located 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Southern  and  New  England  states, 
and  have  rapidly  increased  in  number  ever  since  the  Civil 
"War.  They  employ  more  persons  than  any  other  line  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  except  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  and  more  women  and  children  than  any  one 
other  industry. 

2.  Farm  work 

Child  labor  in  the  cotton  industry  begins  with  the  raising  of 
the  raw  material.  On  the  cotton  farms  of  the  South  every 
member  of  the  family  helps  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  crop, 
and  everyone  does  his  or  her  share  in  getting  it  har\'ested. 
As  cotton  is  planted  in  the  spring  and  harvested  in  the  fall 
these  periods  of  activity  coincide  with  parts  of  the  school 
year.  Therefore  the  education  of  these  children  is  interfered 
with  for  anywhere  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  school 
year.  Weeding  or  "chopping"  is  required  aU  summer.  Pick- 
ing is  done  by  hand  as  machines  are  very  seldom  used.  Men, 
women,  and  children  go  out  into  the  fields  at  har\'est  time 
and  pick  from  dawn  until  dark.  The  children  gather  from 
20  to  25  pounds  or  more  per  day  while  an  adult  can  pick 
anywhere  from  100  to  400  pounds  in  the  same  time.  The 
work  is  exhausting  for  the  bag  hangs  around  the  neck,  and 
only  two  motions  are  required,  picking  and  thrusting  the 
cotton  into  the  bag.  There  is  constant  speeding  up  because 
the  labor  force  is  usually  inadequate  as  it  takes  four  or  five 
people  to  pick  the  cotton  that  one  man  can  cultivate.  One 
acre  of  ground  yields  on  an  average  from  one-third  to  one-half 
ca  bale. 


Drawing,  slcbbing,  and  koving 
Thread  is  drawn  out  and  twisted,  ready  to  wind  o^ 
bobbins.     This  requires  some  heax-y  lifting  and  is  osiir 

ally  though  not  always  done  by  men, 

RlNC-SPINNING 

This  methnd  of  spinning  is  followed  exclu^x'cly  in  the 
South.  The  work  consists  in  piecing  up  the  brolcen 
ends  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  and  the  fingers.  It  is  done 
by  women,  Iwiys,  and  girls,  and  requires  great  dexterity 
and  constant  standing.  It  also  necessitates  a  very 
moist  atmosphere  to  keep  the  yam  from  breaking.  One 
spinner  may  tend  as  many  as  1,000  spindles.  More  i 
girts  arc  employed  here  than  in  any  other  process.  ' 

DuKFlNO 
I'lill  bobbins  are  TCmo\'ed  from  spinning-frames  and  re- 
I)liir(.'d  by  cmi»ly  ones  by  men,  women,  and  children  who   ' 
are  often  busy  only  one-third  or  one-half  the  working 
day.     The  boys  nif  ;iiliiwt'd  to  play  outside  the  mill  at   ' 
intervals. 

Sl'dOMNO.    WABP1NH,    AND    SI.ASIilNC 

Thrsc  nroresscs  in  Uio  order  ni-uncd  wind  the  yam  from 
tlif  liobbina  un  lo  simals  and  then  combine  the  yarn 
from  iirvt'rtil  ^jxHili*  inlo  one  warji^  The  work  of  the 
first  two  pvcivriKtis  is  done  by  women  and  girls  though 
it  nHniirt>s  nnUiimal  standinR,  while  the  slashbg  is  done 
by  mtin  uKiiinifd  by  boya. 

DHAWINO-IN 

Rnda  nf  now  war]i  arc  ilr.iwn  in  and  fastened  to  ends  of 
old  wnrp,  tl  pinu-  uuW.r.  I,.  ,  :iii,sMnUy  threading  large 
lieeiiles.     Tlii'i'l    '■■  ■--'    .:inl  vinrcii  and  is  very 

tryinjl  I"  the  i>.  <      ,■  .1  ,,    ,,,  ,  -.  imi^  snunf^  in  the  same 
jHitiitinn.     An  I'-i'i  ir  LM' LI  ,L,  Imu-  hiis  been  invented  to   , 
do  this  wiJi'k  biiL  is  lint  in  j;L'ii(jriU  iiiu. 

Weaving 

LuoniR  vary  in  complexity.    The  work  consists  in  filling  I 
the  Bhultles  with  new  bobbins,  and  watching  for  knots  I 
and  breaks  in  the  yam,  and  requires  constant  getting! 
up  to  attend  to  the  breaks,     Tliere  arc  now  sorr.e  auto-  ' 
matic  looms  which  stop  when  the  thread  breaks,  and 
also  fill  sliuttlcs  by  machinery.     Looms  must  be  kept 
free  from  tlie  dust  and  lint  which  fills  the  air.   Weaving 
is  done  mostly  by  women. 


\ 


k.    Trimming 


Cloth  is  inspected  by  women  and  girls  for  knots  and 
spots;  knots  are  combed  or  picked  out;  spots  to  be 
washed  are  sewn  with  colored  thread,  and  bad  sections 
to  be  cut  are  marked. 


A  Young  Spinner  in  a  Cotton  Mill 


1.     Other  finishing  processes 

Cloth  is  run  between  steel  rollers,  usually  hot,  to  give  it 
gloss.  This  is  called  "getting  the  right  hand"  and  is 
done  by  men. 


Cloth  is  folded  into  webs  or  pieces,  number  c 
counted  and  marked,  imperfect  doth  taken  out. 

n.    Dyeing 

Before  dyeing  the  doth  is  bleached  and  steamed.  Then 
it  is  placed  in  huge  vats  and  dyed.  After  being  thor- 
oi:^hly  dried  it  is  pressed  and  made  into  belts  and  girls 
called  "knotters"  run  a  thread  through  the  folds  to 
keep  them  in  place. 

o.    Final   packing,    baling,    wrapping   and    shipping   to    : 

WHOLESALER 

Night  Work 
This  is  prohibited  for  children  under  16  in  most  states, 
but  in  Georgia  a  child  of  Hf^,  and  in  Mississippi  a  boy  of  ] 
14,  may  work  at  night.     In  the  Carolinas  it  is  against  the   ■ 
law,  but  children  from  11  to  14  have  been  found  at  work. 

Incidental  Laborers 

Many  children  are  reported  as  sweepers  and  other  imskilled 
workers. 

Numbers 

According  to  the  last  census  there  were  41,876  children  | 
under  16  in  cotton  mills.     11,811  of  these  were  imder  14, 
11,600  of  them  being  in  the  South.     The  total  semi-skilled  ] 
operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  was  278,625;  of  these  35,651 
were  imder  16. 

The  Finished  Product 

From  the  mill  the  cotton  is  sent  to  the  wholesaler  by  rail  or 
water.  Here  the  buyer  from  the  department  store  selects 
his  stock  of  cotton  goods.  The  goods  are  then  sent  to  the 
store  by  rail  or  wagon.  There  they  are  arranged  in  the  stock 
room.  From  this  room  they  are  taken  to  the  cotmter  by  a 
stock  boy  or  girl  and  arranged  by  the  counter  salesman. 
When  the  cotton  goods  are  bought  they  are  taken  by  a  cash 
girl  to  the  wrapper,  and  then  go  to  the  shipping  department 
where  they  are  loaded  on  wagons  for  delivery  to  the  homes  o£ 
purchasers. 


To  promcpte  the  welfare  of  Society,  with  respect  to  thi 
in  gainfui  occupations. 

To  investigate  and  report  the  facts  concerning  child  labor. 

e  the  standard  of  pubUc  opinion  and  parental  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  children. 

To  assist  in  protecting  children  by  suitable  legislation  against  premature  or 
otherwise  ininrious  employment,  and  thus  to  aid  in  securing  for  them  an 
opportunity  for  elementary  education  and  physical  development  sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  citizenship  and  the  requirements  of  industrial  efficiency. 

To  aid  in  promoting  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  child  labor. 

'\>  co-ordinate,  unify,  and  supplement  the  work  of  state  or  local  child  labor 
es,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  auch  committees  where  they 
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PRCM  or  CURINCe  t.  NATHAN,  INC.,  NEW  YOKK. 


ENFORCEMENT  OP  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 


Florence  L  Taylor 

Publication  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


Any  revelation  of  abuse  of  children  in  industry  is  usually 
followed  by  a  demand  for  legislation  prohibiting  it.  But  public 
opinion  which  is  easily  roused  to  this  point  frequently  fails  to  go 
one  step  further  and  insist  that  the  law  contain  the  provision  for 
enforcement  necessary  to  its  effective  operation.  The  inevitable 
result  is  the  enactment  of  laws  which  neglect  to  make  any  olB&cial 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  contained  in  them,  or 
which  make  an  entirely  inadequate  provision. 

NO   ENFORCING   OFFICIAL 

Six  states  have  passed  child  labor  laws  which  do  not  call  for 
the  appointment  of  an  enforcing  official  and  the  natural  result  is 
wholesale  violation.  North  Carolina  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
states  which  hold  nobody  in  particular  responsible  for  the  law. 
North  Carolina  has  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing  but  the 
Legislature  has  refused  year  after  year  to  give  him  the  power  of 
entering  establishments  for  the  ptirpose  of  enforcing  the  child  labor 
law.  He  may  enter  to  collect  manufacturing  statistics  but  may 
not  look  for  child  labor  violations.  The  school  attendance  officers 
alone  have  the  power  of  entry  and  needless  to  say  their  other  duties 
are  too  numerous  to  permit  of  systematic  visits  to  child-emplo3dng 
iw  establishments.  The  result  is  that  the  North  Carolina  law,  weak 
:^  enough  to  begin  with,  is  flagrantly  violated.  One  investigator  for 
r  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  a  few  months  fotmd  118 
violations  of  the  law  in  28  establishments.  If  these  28  mills  repre- 
sent the  average,  in  the  308  mills  of  the  state  there  must  be  1,298 
children  employed  in  violation  of  the  law. 

INADEQUATE   ENFORCEMENT 

Other  states  recognize  the  need  of  enforcement  to  the  extent 
of  providing  one  official  with  a  clerk  to  administer  the  labor  laws 
and  to  collect  and  publish  manufacturing  and  agricultural  statistics. 
That  he  must  be  sadly  overworked  is  evident  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  sections  of  the  South  Carolina  law  setting  forth  the  qualifications 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  are  a  "competent  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  general  industries,  commerce, 
chemistry  and  publicity."    He  is  charged  with  "all  work  looking 
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*^^iA**Auv  :u  >.^c3g9.''    A  surv'      '     dustrial  ccfnditioos  in  Spring- 

ciaj  luiiwis^  by  the  Rus  datiooy  reports  numerous 


vkriatiosDS  cf  the  child  labor  law  in  that  chr.  Fiftv-five  dnldren 
wete  f olkm-^d  tip  ^xxxvag  l2o^  survey  and  it  was  f otmd  that  40  cf 
tbesn  were  ilk^aJDy  empkn-ed  and  that  in  the  ezitplayixient  of  these 
children  there  were  89  separate  liolatkxns  of  diSerent  sections  cf 
the  law  on  hours  of  work.  One  14-year-old  boy  employed  in  a  dmg 
^xe  woriced  ^  kowrs  trvery  rnb/ar  wedk  although  the  law  prohibsts 
boys  ttxider  16  from  working  Toore  than  48  hours  a  week.  The 
wtrv^  oondttdes  that  not  only  is  the  number  of  inspectors  in- 
iitiffid(e^  but  that  "another  probable  reason  for  the  frequent 
violations  of  the  law  is  the  neglect  of  the  Factory  Inspection  De- 
partixient  to  make  pabHc  itself  the  names  of  the  firms  prosecuted, 
and  its  reftisal  to  give  them  out  to  be  used  for  pubHdty  purposes 
by  anyone  else.  This  policy  ...  is  part  of  a  commendahle 
effort  to  cooperate  with  employers  in  securing  enf oroemeirt  of  the 
law.  In  this  instance,  howe\'er,  we  believe  the  poHcy  has  been 
carried  too  far — so  far  as  to  guard  from  pubEdty  employers  who 
have  shown  that  they  do  not  deserve  such  protection-  ...  In 
the  case  of  two  large  Sj/ringfield  mercantile  establishments  whose 
owners  were  a/nvicted  ...  for  violating  the  child  labor  law, 
a  policy  which  i<*ermitted  the  matter  to  be  Tiushed  up'  was  entirdy 
inexcusable,  since  both  of  the  firms  had  been  previously  convicted 
and  fined  for  a  similar  offense."  If  the  inspection  force  is  not 
fufficsent  to  make  frequent  inspections  possible,  publicity  is  an  indis- 
pensable deterrent. 

WHO   SHOULD  BE   FINED? 

The  problem  of  enforcement  is  still  further  complicated  in  many 
•tatef  by  the  system  of  penalties  provided.  Some  states  provide 
•imply  a  maximum  fine  with  the  result  that  the  employer  frequently 
escapes  with  a  penalty  of  $1 — a  punishment  that  can  hardly  be 
considered  terrifying  enough  to  prevent  future  violations  of  the 
law.  In  other  states  the  law  is  so  worded  that  it  is  the  parent 
rather  than  the  employer  who  suffers  the  penalty.  South  Carolina 
requires  the  parent's  statement  of  the  child's  age  and  provides  a 
fine  of  $10  for  both  parent  and  employer  as  the  minimum  penalty 
for  violation.  But  the  penalty,  according  to  the  law,  is  imposed  on 
a  parent  who  permits  his  child  to  work  when  he  is  below  the  legal 
age  limit,  and  on  employers  who  knowingly  violate  the  law.  Thus 
the  employer  is  protected  by  a  technicality  so  that  when  a  child 
under  age  is  found  at  work  the  employer  is  not  prosecuted  so  long 
as  he  has  the  parent's  statement  of  age  on  file.  In  South  Carolina 
last  year  24  prosecutions  were  brought  in  cases  where  the  age  of 
the  child  employed  was  doubted  by  the  inspector  although  the  sworn 
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statements  of  age  on  file  showed  the  child  to  be  of  the  legal  age, 
and  in  15  cases  the  parent  was  fined  the  minimum  sum  of  $10,  In 
one  case  the  child  was  only  9  years  of  age  but  since  the  parent's 
statement  of  age  declared  the  child  to  be  12  the  employer  did  not 
"know"  the  child  was  under  age  and  no  action  was  brought  against 
him.  In  only  3  cases  out  of  the  24  was  the  employer  fined.  In 
one  case  both  parent  and  employer  were  fined  because  the  statement 
on  file  showed  the  child  to  be  less  than  12  years  of  age;  in  another 
case  the  employer  was  fined  $10  for  persuading  a  mother  to  sign 
a  false  statement  so  that  he  could  put  the  child  to  work;  in  the 
third  case  the  employer  was  fined  the  minimum  sum  of  $10  for 
employing  a  child  15  days  without  a  statement  of  age.  But  in  the 
other  21  cases  the  parent  alone  was  prosecuted.  In  a  few  instances  the 
fine  was  suspended  on  the  parent's  promise  to  send  the  child  to  school. 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE   COUSTS 

Although  the  neglect  to  include  in  child  labor  laws  provisions 
for  enforcement,  and  to  place  the  penalty  for  violation  where  it 
belongs  (t.  e.,  on  the  employer  instead  of  the  parent)  makes  the 
operation  of  the  law  a  farce  in  many  states,  yet,  even  this  is  not 
so  discouraging  as  the  refusal  of  the  courts  in  other  states  to  co- 
operate with  a  fairly  adequate  and  conscientious  force  of  inspectors. 
After  all,  the  enforcement  provided  is  indicative  of  the  strength 
of  public  sentiment  back  of  the  law.  If  a  state  takes  its  child  labor 
problem  seriously  it  does  not  go  through  the  farce  of  enacting  a  law 
without  provision  for  enforcement.  But  where  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  has  been  recognized  and  a  large  inspection  force 
provided,  what  could  be  more  disastrous  than  the  refusal  of  the 
courts  to  convict  violators  on  clear  evidence  of  guilt?  And  yet 
that  is  what  the  courts  are  doing  constantly  in  states  like  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  where  for  years  public  opinion  has  been  against 
the  employment  of  children.  Typical  of  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  courts  is  that  of  one  juvenile  court  judge,  who,  on  being  asked 
for  his  cooperation  in  enforcing  the  child  labor  law,  asked,  "Is  it 
really  necessary  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  be  enforced?" 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1915  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  and  Workshops  for  Ohio  states  that  in  three  months  115 
prosecutions  were  instituted  for  violations  of  the  child  labor,  com- 
pulsory education  and  54-hour  law.=;  :■■..'■.  ;  "  .'  prr  cent  of  the 
fines  in  cases  prosecuted  were  eitlicr  milted.     On© 

justice  of  the  peace  dismissed  15  ca^-i  I'rrora  in  war- 

rants drawn  by  /tiw;.'.:.''      .'.     .  ■■■■i.  ■  was  reported 

by  the  Commissione  i-  :  liis  last  report 


{1914).  Twenty-seven  prosecutions  were  brought  against  manu- 
facturers of  a  certain  class  of  goods,  and  although  the  factory  in- 
spectors had  positive  proof,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  conviction 
in  a  single  case.  In  Virginia  the  courts  have  the  same  inclination 
to  be  lenient  toward  violators  of  the  child  labor  law.  Forty  prose- 
cutions were  brought  in  1915  and  in  SS  instances  the  case  was  either 
dismissed  or  the  defendant  was  assessed  with  costs. 

This  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  take  the  child 
labor  law  lightly  and  to  let  the  employer  off  easily  whenever  possible 
is  even  more  serious  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  the  policy 
of  most  enforcing  officials  to  warn  employers  who  are  found  violating 
the  law  before  bringing  prosecutions  so  that  when  the  employer 
finally  appears  in  court  it  is  usually  because  he  has  violated  the 
law  after  repeated  warnings.  Many  judges,  however,  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  because  the  employer  has  never  been  in  court 
before  this  is  his  first  offense  and  dismiss  the  case  on  that  ground. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  hide  behind  even  that  pretext  but  show 
their  partiality  toward  the  more  powerful  employer  by  finding 
excuses  for  him  after  the  second  or  third  offense.  The  report  of  the 
New  York  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1914  states  that  "in  one 
case  we  alleged  third  offense  against  a  telegraph  company  and 
although  the  evidence  was  conclusive,  the  case  was  dismissed  by 
the  judge  who  made  excuses  for  the  good  intentions  of  the  com- 
pany." One  judge  advised  the  defendant  to  change  his  plea  from 
"guilty"  to  "not  guilty"  and  then  dismissed  him;  another  refused 
to  hear  the  complaint  because  the  employer  charged  with  the  offense 
was  an  old  friend  of  his.  Sometimes  factory  inspectors  are  de- 
nounced by  the  court  for  annoying  "our  best  citizens." 

The  following  quotation  from  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Clopper, 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pohtical  and  Social  Science  for  January,  1916, 
illustrates  the  eagerness  of  the  ccnorts  to  absolve  the  employer: 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  a  fear-infected  court 
will  go  in  the  eSort  to  shield  a  powerful  local  interest  from  embarrassment, 
there  is  the  periennal  controversy  between  the  New  York  department  of 
labor  and  the  upstate  canners  over  the  employment  of  young  children. 
Formerly  the  state  child  labor  law  forbade  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  'in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory.'  The 
canners  nevertheless  put  such  children  to  work  preparing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables for  the  canning  process,  carefully  placing  them  in  sheds  not  adjoining 
the  factory  itself.  The  inspectors  were  not  dismayed  by  this  adroit 
maneuver,  however,  and  appealed  to  the  state's  attorney  general  for  a 
tilling,  whereupon  that  erudite  official  opined  that  the  law  in  question 
""-  iQt  applicable  to  the  sheds.  The  local  courts  were  guided  by  this 
id  child  labor  abuses  grew  apace  in  the  canning  industry.    Then 
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.  rantdy  m  scmsht  m  the  I^ulature  m,d  the  legal  definition  ct  a  tem, 
™  amended  »  a.  to  indnde  'all  boilding..  rted..  nmttute.,  or  othi 
S°?u  (or  or  ,n  eonneciion'  with  a  factory,  while  the  mploynent 
o(  rhddren  onder  fourteen  wa.  prohiMted  in  or  in  connection  mth  u,y 
&nory  or  for  .ny  factory  at  u,y  place  in  the  Oaie.  But  the  canner. 
hadnote>hansiedthen-resonrcB,and,efu«»ltobec»e,ied.  They  erected 
tents  and  set  the  Utile  children  to  work  mside  snipping  beana-  at  one 
canne^  under  a  mjle  tent,  a  f«;tory  inspector  recently  found  180  children 
under  fourteen,  some  of  whom  were  under  ten.  Subsequent  event,  proyed 
llal  the  canners  had  not  reckoned  without  thet  host,  for  although  four 
dJlerent  proceedings  were  instituted  against  this  company  for  these 
volaoons,  m  every  case  the  complaint  was  dismissed! 

"And  at  another  cannery  where  such  children  were  also  at  work 
onder  a  lent.  th.  manage,  tahnly  admitted  the  illegality  of  their  employ- 
ment, assunng  the  mspector  that  the  company  was  nevertheles,  quite 
"tag  to  assume  the  risk.  That  th.  risk  was  not  excessive  appear,  torn 
the  acquntal  of  the  company  in  the  throe  prewcution,  brought  against 
It  lor  thee  B,me  violations.  In  another  case  the  defendant  naively 
mten,reted  the  law  to  his  own  advantage,  testifying  that  the  tent  wu, 
not  connected  with  the  factory-that  indeed  the  place  where  the  children 
tad  gathered  was  a  'circus  tent.'  and  the  jury  was  so  impressed  by  this 
profound  exegesis  that  it  waM«l  no  time  m  rendering  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty." 

FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT 
With  the  passage  o(  the  federal  child  labor  law,  it  is  expected 
that  many  of  the  evils  described  above  will  disappear.  Under  the 
state  latvs  child  labor  cases  are  tried  in  local  courts,  usually  before 
a  local  magistrate  such  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Since  he  is  fre- 
quently the  friend  of  the  men  he  is  required  to  prosecute  or  since 
his  political  future  may  depend  on  not  offendmg  powerful  interests. 
It  IS  inevitable  that  many  guilty  employers  escape  punishment' 
But  when  action  is  brought  by  the  United  States  district  attorneys 
and  the  cases  tned  in  federal  courts  efforts  to  intimidate  will  be 
useless  and  it  is  not  likely  that  defendants  wiU  escape  with  sus- 
pended sentences  or  ridiculously  small  fines.  In  fact  the  minimum 
fme  under  the  federal  law  will  be  JIOO.  The  result  of  such  impartial 
enforcement  by  the  courts  win  be  to  decrease  to  a  very  decided 
degree  the  violations  of  child  labor  laws,  to  stimulate  state  inspection 
forces  to  more  thorough  work  since  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
refer  their  most  obstinate  eases  to  the  federal  courts,  and  to  force 
the  states  to  recognize  the  need  for  including  enforcement  provisions 
in  their  local  laws  by  estabHshing  the  principle  that  a  child  labor 
law  IS  unportant  enough  to  be  enforced. 
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wJU^/tii  r/fii/>i  t>i//fi;^it  a*  to  whether  or  not  its  provisions  were 

ff<  C/AffTuAff  th^  ^/nly  reJttriction  applies  to  girls  under  10  j-ears 
/rf  flj;^^,  y/f*//  ituz  i/rohi}AUui  frfmn  engaging  in  any  business  or  occupation 
Iff  tiUi'H  or  u\U'//f  ilrtfrrc  luring  no  interference  whatever  with  the 
miJ'tv^i  rij/lit  of  f;<;yft  t^;  cxpUAt  themselves  in  the  city  streets. 

In  l/Uh  i}uT  aj/c  limit  for  selling  newspapers  is  12  years 
for  l//;yti  an/1  IfJ  yttarw  fr/r  girLs,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
mttutu,  l/or;U;hu'kinK  i«  tadtly  approved  as  an  occupation  for  little 
j/lriti  1/y  a  r^dtwrtjrm  of  the  limit  for  them  to  12  years,  thereby 
n|KinlMji  lip  a  nctw  ihUl  of  usefulness  if  they  feel  inclined  to  follow 
IJiIm  (Iwlnty  and  eHiientittlly  feminine  profession  of  shining  shoes 
Ml  i\m  KtitlorV  adge. 


of  work  has  been  discotiraged  more  than  that  of  boys;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  child  labor  in  factories  has  been  decried  largely  because 
of  its  physical  effect,  and  this  being  commonly  regarded  as  the  same 
upon  both  sexes,  the  same  age  limit  has  been  adopted  in  almost  aU 
the  states  for  girls  as  for  boys. 

The  state  of  Kentucky  has  established  the  best  and  most  logical 
standard  in  this  country  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  this  work,  the 
age  limit  for  boys  being  14  and  for  girls  18  years,  for  all 
kinds  of  street  trading  in  cities,  including  newspaper  selling. 
This  seems  logical  because  it  is  the  general  standard  for  boys  in  other 
common  forms  of  employment,  and  for  girls  the  propriety  of  the 
higher  age  limit  of  18  years  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
anyone.  Boys  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  work 
at  night,  which  also  corresponds  to  the  restrictions  of  the  ordinary 
child  labor  law. 

The  British  Departmental  Committee  of  1910  in  its  report  on 
the  employment  of  children  act  declared  that  street  trading  by  boys 
under  17  and  girls  under  18  years  shotild  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

In  1911  the  London  County  Council  put  in  force  a  set  of  by-laws 
which  prohibit  boys  under  14  and  girls  under  16  years  from 
engaging  in  street  trading  of  any  kind,  while  boys  under  16 
must  not  trade  before  six  in  the  morning  nor  after  nine  in  the  evening. 
The  adoption  of  these  provisions  was  the  result  of  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  as  they  are  strikingly  similar  to 
our  own  state  factory  laws,  it  would  be  well  for  us  not  to  disregard 
their  significance,  inasmuch  as  we  long  ago  applied  the  same 
restrictions  to  delivery  and  messenger  servide,  which  are  really 
street  occupations,  and  yet  have  so  far  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  same  standard  for  the  other  forms  of  street  work. 

We  shotild  be  the  more  inclined  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light, 
because  of  the  report  of  our  federal  government  on  the  condition 
of  woman  and  child  wage-earners,  which  in  referring  to  juvenile 
delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment,  shows  that  the  largest 
number  of  delinquent  boys  is  found  in  those  occupations  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  employment  does  not  permit  of  supervision,  namely: 
newspaper  selling,  errand  running,  delivery  service  and  messenger 
service.  Boys  engaged  in  these  occupations,  together  with  boot- 
blacks and  peddlers,  aU  work  under  conditions,  says  the  report, 
which  bring  them  into  continual  temptations  to  dishonesty  and 
other  offenses. 

The  demand  for  a  14-year  age  limit  for  boys  and  a  higher 


limit  for  girls  in  street  trading  is  increasing  as  the  people  become 
more  familiar  with  the  results  of  leaving  this  kind  of  child  labor 
free  from  restraint  or  subject  only  to  inadequate  regulation.  The 
Missouri  department  of  factory  inspection  strongly  recommends 
such  a  standard,  as  does  also  the  New  Hampshire  school  department. 

Mr.  Philip  Davis,  who  was  formerly  the  supervisor  of  licensed 
minors  in  Boston,  says  in  Street-Land,  a  book  recently  written  by 
him:  "Ultimately  every  American  city  will  entirely  abolish  street 
trading  by  school  children.  Until  that  time  comes,  every  city  can 
check  many  of  its  abuses  by  a  license  system  and  plan  of  supervision 
with  self-government  as  its  central  feature."  He  recommends  the 
age  limits  of  14  years  for  boys  and  16  years  for  girls  in  all  kinds  of 
street  work. 

In  a  recent  convention  of  the  Newspaper  Managers'  Association 
the  representative  of  a  large  city  newspaper  said  that  better  results 
wotdd  be  secured  from  the  use  of  recognized  news  stands  on  the 
principal  comers  of  a  city  than  in  relying  upon  newsboys,  and  that 
today  many  circulation  managers  were  in  favor  of  the  elimination 
of  the  shouting  newsie.  Indeed  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
fun  that  is  poked  at  some  periodicals  that  try  to  extend  their  circu- 
lation through  the  use  of  boys.  One  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
recently  published  a  burlesque  of  an  appeal  to  parents  which  has 
been  widely  distributed  by  a  leading  periodical  in  an  effort  to  induce 
their  children  to  sell  it. 

For  years  there  was  maintained  in  New  York  city  an  organization 
known  as  the  Newsboys'  Home  Club,  for  the  benefit  of  newsboys. 
Last  year  the  directors  of  the  club  annoimced  a  campaign  to  raise 
half  a  million  dollars,  with  which  they  intended  to  build  a  substantial 
club  house.  This  plan  provoked  many  protests  from  persons  who 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  money  would  be  spent  simply  to 
perpetuate  a  form  of  child  labor  now  commonly  recognized  as 
undesirable,  and  which  is  indeed  gradually  passing  away  in  New 
York  city.  They  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  fine  spirit 
of  helpfulness  shown  by  the  directors  be  put  to  better  use  through 
the  establishment  of  a  general  boys'  club,  which  would  benefit  all 
the  boys  of  a  community  and  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  any 
attempt  to  glorify  newspaper  selling  as  an  occupation  for  yoting 
boys.  This  suggestion  was  finally  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  campaign  was  laimched,  but  the  funds  raised  amoimted  to 
only  $100,000,  and  this  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  an 
annex  to  the  Boys'  Club,  a  successful  organization  which  has  been 
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operating  for  many  years  in  the  same  section  of  the  city  where  the 
old  Newsboys'  Home  Club  was  located.  The  former  superintendent 
of  the  Newsboys'  Home  Club  has  been  made  an  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Boys'  Club,  and  five  of  the  directors  of  the  old 
organization  have  become  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Boys'  Club,  and  hence  their  helpful  interest  has  been  extended  to 
boys  in  general. 

The  actual  number  of  newsboys  in  New  York  city  is  decreasing, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  Boys'  Club,  out  of  whose  3,000 
members  there  are  now  only  about  twenty-five  who  sell  papers 
regtdarly.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  small  boys  engaged 
in  newspaper  selling  in  New  York  city.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  there  are  fewer  today  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  great 
majority  of  readers  are  today  buying  their  newspapers  at  stands, 
presided  over  by  older  persons — often  cripples  and  others  incapaci- 
tated for  earning  their  livelihood  in  more  active  work.  So  the 
present  tendency  is  doubly  beneficial — ^the  young  children  are 
being  excluded  and  the  work  is  being  turned  over  to  older  persons 
who  really  need  it. 

Unfortimately,  the  enforcement  of  street  trading  regulations 
is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  indifference  to  many  communities,  and 
methods  vary  widely.  The  assignment  of  the  task  to  a  supervisor 
and  his  assistants  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  it,  preferably 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  authorities,  has  sectu'ed  better 
results  than  any  other  plan  so  far  tried.  When  the  enforcement 
is  attained  through  the  organization  of  the  traders  into  a  self-govern- 
ing body,  as  in  Boston  and  Milwaukee,  it  is  of  positive  benefit  to 
them.  But  the  success  of  any  such  undertaking  depends  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  the  personality  of  the  man  in  charge.  It  is  his  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  influence  over  the  boys  that  induces  and  encourages 
their  respect  and  obedience,  and  when  he  withdraws  and  another 
takes  his  place,  if  the  successor  is  not  equally  well  qualified,  a  failtu'e 
is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

The  system  of  licensing  children  is  necessary  as  an  aid  to 
enforcement,  and  we  can  perhaps  not  hope  to  do  away  with  this 
necessity,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come.  A  recent  British  report 
on  street  trading  declares:  "Otu*  general  impression,  gathered  in 
towns  in  which  by-laws  had  been  made,  was  that,  though  in 
exceptional  cases  much  good  had  resulted  from  their  adoption, 
on  the  whole  this  method  of  dealing  with  what  we  have  come  to 
consider  an  unquestionable  evil  has  not  proved  adequate  or  satis- 
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IN  EUROPE  in  the  stress  of  sudden  warfare,  the  child- 
ren were,  for  the  moment,  forgotten. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  some  of  the  first  war  economies 
were  in  the  educational  system.  School  biuldings  were  taken 
over  for  military  purposes;  teachers  enlisted;  repairs,  building, 
appropriations,  and  supplies  were  cut  down;  evening  schools, 
medical  inspection,  sdiool  dentistry,  and  free  lurches  were 
stopped  or  cut  down;  and  thousands  of  children,  many  only 
11  or  12,  were  excused  from  school  to  go  to  work. 

The  laws  governing  hours  of  labor  in  munition  plants  were 
broken  down.  Club  work,  settlement  work,  and  general  child 
welfare  work  were  crippled  or  stopped. 

The  results  are:— 

Tliousands  of  children  in  England  are  without  teachers  or 
schools. 

600,000  children  have  left  school  prematurely  to  go  to  work. 

There  are  about  3,000,000  children  between  12  and  17  out  of 
school  in  England.  In  some  cities  there  are  12,000  to  15,000 
absentees  from  school  daily. 

Sir  James  Yoxall  said  in  Parliament,   "A  Urge  portion  of  our  ele- 
mentar7  school  Eystem  is  in  ruins — I  will  not  say  as  desolate  as  the 
ruins  of  Louvain,  but  there  is  to  aame  extent  a  Ukeness." 
Sidney  Webb  predicts  that,  "Peace  will  involve  almost  the  remakinfi 
of  the  nation's  educaliona]  machinery." 

Sir  Herbert  Fisher  has  started  the  movement  for  rebuilding  the  edu- 
cational system  by  calling  for  an  increase  of  £3,829,000  over 
last  year's  educational  budget  and  introducing  a  schooling  bill  in 
Parliament  that  will  reorganize  English  free  education. 

Juvenile  deHnquency  in  England  has  increased  about  40 
per  cent  since  the  war  began. 

The  Health  of  Mimition  Workers  Committee  has  stated  that 
"munition  workers  in  general  have  been  allowed  to  reach  a 
state  of  reduced  efficiency  and  lowered  health  which  might 
have  been  avoided  without  reduction  of  output  by  attention  to 
the  details  of  daily  and  weekly  rest." 

And  this  committee  says  that  children  "are  drawing  on  their 
strength,"  and  is  anxious  to  know  what  will  become  of  them 
after  the  war. 

Reports  from  other  belligerent  countries  are  meagre  but 
apparently  conditions  are  much  the  same. 

In  Berlin  in  1915  there  were  twice  as  many  crimes  committed 
by  children  as  in  1914. 

Me   are 


WHAT   SHALL  WE  DO   IN  AMERICA? 

The  President  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  calling 

for  war: 

"My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from  its  habitual 
and  nonnal  coiuse  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two 
months,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  thought  of  the  nation 
has  been  altered  by  them." 

In  other  words,  we  in  this  country  still  have  our  ideals 
and  principles  intact.     We  must  remain  true  to  them. 

You,  as  a  friend  of  this  organization  which 
has  for  13  years  fought  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  American  children,  can  help  to 
preserve  our  American  ideal  of  child  protection 
in  a  very  practical  way. 

Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  dovra  the  school  system  in 
your  vidnity  either  by  relaxing  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  or  by  cutting  down  school  funds. 
The  educational  situation  in  England  has  become  so  serious 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  war  she  is  considering  Sir  Herbert 
Fisher's  biU  to 

/.  Establish  a  compulsory  14-year  schooling  limit  viiikout 
Exemptions; 

2.  Do  away  wiih  the  part-time  system; 

3.  Establish  continuation  schools  for  children  up  to  18,  etc, 
■■  progressing  even  in  wu.    America  must  not 

go  backwards. 

Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  labor  laws  of 
your  state,  either  by  giving  young  children  spedal 
permits  to  work,  or  by  exempting  certain  establish- 
ments from  the  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor. 

In  England  where  they  relaxed  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
they  have  found  "too  big  a  price  is  being  paid  tor  the 
output,"  and  have  returned  to  sKod^er  hours  and  regulated 

Support  as  usual  local  and  national  social  agencies. 
Do  not  allow  settlements,  recreation  centers,  health  boards, 
juvenile  protective  associations,   child  welfare  and  child 
labor  committees,  and  other  organizations  that  it  has  taken 
years  to  build  up  to  be  destroyed. 

Support  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  child  labor  law 
which  went  into  effect  September  1,  1917. 

An  attempt  to  block  the  law  resulted  in  a  test  case  tried  in 
the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina  in  which  the  Judge 
decided  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  thereby  making  it  non- 
operative  in  that  district  of  the  greatest  cotton-mill  state  of 
the  South. 

A  well-known  authority  commenting  on  the  decision  says  it 
is  amazing  that  "at  a  moment  when  the  government  is  di- 
recting the  mines,  the  factories  and  the  farms  of  the  nation, 
is  saymg  what  price  producers  shall  cecevjt  ^'it  'Civot  ^j^t^ei.- 


ucts,  is  oonscripting  the  maohood  of  the  oouativ  for  the 
national  annies,  it  is  infoimed  that  it  cannot  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  end  in  view  of  conserving  the  health  of 
those  of  whom  its  fatnre  aimies  must  be  cgmposad.** 

The  Supreme  Court  of  .the  United  States  will  settle  the 
question  of  constitutionality  and  we  are  convinced  Uie  law 
will  be  upheld. 

But  we  need  your  support  in  keeping  the  pubHc  informed 
as  to  the  law,  so  that  they  will  encourage  its  enforcement 
and  not  block  it  as  its  enemies  will  attempt  to  do. 

England's  verdict  as  to  the  children  leaving  school  for 
work  in  war  time  is 

^'We  have  no  right  to  handicap  these  children  because  of  the 
State's  necessities  of  the  moment." 

Will  you  help  us  to  see  that  American  children  are 
not  handicapped? 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy  summed  up  the  situation  at  the 
last  national  conference  on  child  labor  when  he  said : 

^^Those  of  us  who  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  these  defenceless  ones  must  keep  our  heads 
clear  and  our  motives  unmizedi  determining  that  whatever 
happens  all  other  forms  of  treasure,  all  other  forms  of 
wealth,  all  other  methods  of  defense  shall  be  sacrificed 
before  we  compel  the  children  of  America  to  pass  through 
the  fire." 
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In  Great  Britain  after  two  year 
on  Health  of  Munition  Workers  I 

"At  the  present  time  when 
much  of  its  best  manhood, 
special  obligation  to  secui 
generation  grows  up  strong 
body  and  character.  It  is 
not  only  against  immedis 
also  against  the  impositit 
may  stunt  future  growth 


Here  in  America  we  must  remer 
our  eagerness  to  do  our  bit,  we  mi 
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IN  EUROPE  in  the  stress  of  sudden  warfare,  the  child- 
ren were,  for  the  moment,  forgotten. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  some  of  the  first  war  economies 
were  in  the  educational  system.  School  buildings  were  taken 
over  for  military  purposes;  teachers  enlisted;  repairs,  building, 
appropriations,  and  supplies  were  cut  dowa;  evening  schools, 
medical  inspection,  sdiool  dentistry,  and  free  limdies  were 
stopped  or  cut  down;  and  thousands  of  children,  many  only 
11  or  12,  were  excused  from  school  to  go  to  work. 

The  laws  governing  hours  of  labor  in  munition  plants  were 
broken  down.  Club  work,  settlement  work,  and  general  child 
welfare  work  were  crippled  or  stopped. 

The  results  are: — 

Thousands  of  children  in  England  are  without  teachers  or 
schools. 

600,000  children  have  left  school  prematurely  to  go  to  work. 

There  are  about  3,000,000  children  between  12  and  17  out  of 
school  in  England.  In  some  cities  there  are  12,000  to  15,000 
absentees  from  school  daily. 

Sir  James  Yoxall  said  in  Parliament,  ''A  large  portion  of  our  ele- 
mentary school  system  is  in  ruins — ^I  will  not  say  as  desolate  as  the 
ruins  of  Louvain,  but  there  is  to  some  extent  a  likeness." 

Sidney  Webb  predicts  that,  'Teace  will  involve  almost  the  remaking 
of  the  nation's  educational  machinery." 

Sir  Herbert  Fisher  has  started  the  movement  for  rebuilding  the  edu- 
cational system  by  calHng  for  an  increase  of  £3,829,000  over 
last  year's  educational  budget  and  introducing  a  schooling  bill  in 
Parliament  that  will  reorganize  English  free  education. 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  England  has  increased  about  40 
per  cent  since  the  war  began. 

The  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee  has  stated  that 
"munition  workers  in  general  have  been  allowed  to  reach  a 
state  of  reduced  efficiency  and  lowered  health  which  might 
have  been  avoided  without  reduction  of  output  by  attention  to 
the  details  of  daily  and  weekly  rest." 

And  this  committee  says  that  children  "are  drawing  on  their 
strength,"  and  is  anxious  to  know  what  will  become  of  them 
after  the  war. 

Reports  from  other  belligerent  countries  are  meagre  but 
apparently  conditions  are  much  the  same. 

In  Berlin  in  1915  there  were  twice  as  many  crimes  committed 
by  children  as  in  1914. 

-iorted   that   8,000   children   between    14   and  IG   are 
L  Prussian  mines. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  IN  AMERICA? 

The  President  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  calling 
for  war: 

''My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from  its  habitual 
and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two 
months,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  thot^t  of  the  nation 
has  been  altered  by  them." 

In  other  words,  we  in  this  country  still  have  our  ideals 
and  principles  intact.    We  must  remain  true  to  them. 

You,  as  a  friend  of  this  organization  which 
has  for  13  years  fought  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  American  children,  can  help  to 
preserve  our  American  ideal  of  child  protection 
in  a  very  practical  way. 

1.  Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  school  system  in 
your  vicinity  either  by  relaxing  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  or  by  cutting  down  school  fimds. 

The  educational  situation  in  England  has  become  so  serious 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  war  she  is  considering  Sir  Herbert 
Fisher's  bill  to 

J.  Establish  a  compulsory  14-year  schooling  limit  without 
exemptions^ 

2.  Do  away  with  the  part-time  system; 

3,  Establish  continuation  schools  for  children  up  to  j8,  etc. 

England  is  progressing  even  in  war.  America  must  not 
go  backwards. 

2.  Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  labor  laws  of 
your  state,  either  by  giving  yoimg  children  special 
permits  to  work,  or  by  exempting  certain  establish- 
ments from  the  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor. 

In  England  where  they  relaxed  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
they  have  found  **too  big  a  price  is  being  paid  for  the 
output,"  and  have  returned  to  shorter  hours  and  regulated 
labor. 

3.  Support  as  usual  local  and  national  social  agencies. 

Do  not  allow  settlements,  recreation  centers,  health  boards, 
juvenile  protective  associations,  child  welfare  and  child 
labor  committees,  and  other  organizations  that  it  has  taken 
years  to  build  up  to  be  destroyed. 

4.  Support  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  child  labor  law 

which  went  into  effect  September  1,  1917. 

An  attempt  to  block  the  law  resulted  in  a  test  case  tried  in 
the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina  in  which  the  Judge 
decided  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  thereby  making  it  non- 
operative  in  that  district  of  the  greatest  cotton-mill  state  of 
the  South. 

A  well-known  authority  commenting  on  the  decision  says  it 
is  amazing  that  "at  a  moment  when  the  government  is  di- 
recting the  mines,  the  factories  and  the  farms  of  the  iiation, 
is  saying  what  price  producers  shall  receive  for  their  prod- 


ucts,  is  conscripting  the  manhood  of  the  countxv  for  the 
national  armies,  it  is  informed  that  it  cannot  r^fuiate  com- 
merce with  the  end  in  view  of  conserving  the  health  of 
those  of  whom  its  fatiire  armies  must  he  composed." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  settle  the 
question  of  constitutionality  and  we  are  convinced  the  law 
will  be  upheld. 

But  we  need  your  support  in  keeping  the  public  informed 
as  to  the  law,  so  that  they  will  encourage  its  enforcement 
and  not  block  it  as  its  enemies  will  attempt  to  do. 

England's  verdict  as  to  the  children  leaving  school  for 
work  in  war  time  is 

^^e  have  no  right  to  handicap  these  children  because  of  the 
State's  necessities  of  the  moment." 

Will  you  help  us  to  see  that  American  children  are 
not  handicapped? 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy  summed  up  the  situation  at  the 
last  national  conference  on  child  labor  when  he  said : 

^'Those  of  us  who  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  ttiese  defenceless  ones  must  keep  our  heads 
clear  and  our  motives  unmixed,  determining  that  whatever 
happens  all  other  forms  of  treasure,  all  other  forms  of 
wealthy  all  other  methods  of  defense  shall  be  sacrificed 
before  we  compel  the  children  of  America  to  pass  through 
the  fire." 
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IN  EUROPE  In  the  Htreiii  of  sudden  warftre»  the  child- 
ren were,  for  the  niomtnti  forgotten. 

tn  Orent  tlrititlnf  for  {tifttittioc,  »ome  of  the  flnt  war  economies 
were  in  the  etlucntlotml  nyatcm.  School  buildings  were  taken 
over  for  tnllltitry  ptirtjorten:  teachers  enlisted;  repairsi  btdlding, 
ApprcitirtAtlotiSf  and  sunplles  were  out  down;  evening  schools, 
ttiedtcal  htst)ectl()ti,  scitool  dentistry i  and  free  lunoies  were 
stopped  or  cut  down:  and  thousands  of  childrenp  many  only 
1 1  or  1 9|  were  exruseu  front  school  to  go  to  work. 

The  laws  governing  hours  of  labor  in  munition  plants  were 
brt)ken  dtiwn.  Chib  work,  settlement  work,  and  general  child 
welfare  work  were  cripplmi  or  stopped. 


The  results  are: 


i. 


Thotmnndi^  of  cliildtTn  In  Kngland  are  without  teachers  or 
schools. 

000,001)  rhlMirti  linvp  Irrt  school  piTinalut'oly  to  go  to  work. 

TheiT  nt-e  nboul  a,(MM),(MM)  chlldrrn  bntwcrn  12  and  17  out  of 
school  itt  KnglrU)<t.  Insotnc  cities  Ihrrc  arc  12,000  to  15,000 
absenlecF*  Chun  school  dally. 

t^ir  JntuM  YoMAtt  mM  \\\  PnrliAtu^ttt,  "A  UrK«  portion  of  our  •!§- 
msttiiirif  ithool  iiyiitvm  U  In  ruing  - 1  will  not  My  «i  d«iiol«t«  At  th« 
rulni  of  Louvain,  but  th«r«  ii  to  aoms  vitent  a  Itkenett.** 

atittmv  \\phh  pmhIIoU  ilmt^  **X^os  will  invoWe  almost  th«  remaking 
off  tha  naUon*a  educational  machinery.** 

Wi*  lli»tl»«»ri  Kiphrr  hn«  RtnHiMt  \\\p  inovmir^tH  for  tvhniUlinij  the  v\\\\- 
i^tionnt  nvpfoin  h\  i^tlintt  f«M'  an  increase  of  £.l|S2tt,000  over 
taat  year*ii  educational  buoftet  and  introducing  a  achmiltng  bill  tn 
lHirlian\ent  that  will  reorganise  Kngllsh  free  education. 

Juvrntlo  dcHt\ouctu\v  h\  Knglatul  has  lnctv«\Rc\l  about  40 
per  iH[»t\t  siniH[»  the  war  l>cKatu 

The  Health  of  Mut\tti\m  Workers  Cotnt\uttco  ha?*  stated  that 
"n\ut\ittot\  w\>rkers  tn  general  have  l>oon  alUmxHl  to  iTrtoh  a 
state  of  trdttiXHt  erticict\cy  and  UmTtxHl  health  which  inijiht 
have  been  avoided  without  reduction  i>(  output  by  attention  to 
the  \letails  \>f  daily  atul  weekly  tt^st/* 

Atut  thi«  \H\tutuittcc  srtvj*  tlmt  chiKhvn  "are  drawing  on  tlielr 
atreivgih/*  rttul  is  atiximis  t\>  kt\\nv  what  w*iU  becmne  of  Ihem 
after  the  war. 

Rrpotts  itxMW  otbrr  bollijjrroitt  count rio?*  arc  !Uoa>iro  but 
rtp|M!Vt\tly  a>Uilitiot\s  air  twtirb  tbo  sauu\ 

\\\  UeiHn  it^  U>l»^  thctx*  wrtx*  twivx>  as  tnanv  crimes  c\Mninittc\l 
bv  ohildtt^n  a?*  in  IV>U. 

It  is  tT^HM'tc^l  that  SilHW  children  between  14  atul  \K\  are 
w\Mkit\|i  it\  PtAtssiat\  tnit\e9i. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  IN  AMERICA? 

The  President  said  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee: 

^^As  the  labor  situation  created  by  the  war  develops,  I  am 
more  interested  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible,  in  throwing 
all  the  safeguards  possible  around  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  in  order  that  no  intolerable  or  injurious  burden 
may  be  placed  upon  them.  I  am,  therefore,  very  glad 
indeed  that  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  dil^ently 
continuing  its  labors  and  extending  its  vigilance  in  this 
important  matter.  By  doing  so  it  is  contributing  to  ef« 
flciency  and  economy  of  production,  as  well  as  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health/' 

You,  as  a  friend  of  this  organization  which 
has  for  13  years  fought  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  American  children,  can  help  to 
preserve  our  American  ideal  of  child  protection 
in  a  very  practical  way. 

1.  Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  school  system  in 
your  vicinity  either  by  relaxing  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  or  by  cutting  down  school  funds. 

The  educational  situation  in  Hni;land  has  become  so  serious 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  war  she  is  considering  Sir  Herbert 
Fisher's  Wll  to 

/.  Establish  a  compulsory  14-year  schooling  limit  without 
exemptions; 

2.  Do  away  with  the  part-time  system; 

J.  Establish  continuation  schools  for  children  up  to  18 ^  etc, 

Endand  it  progressing  even  In  war.  America  must  not 
go  backwards. 

2.  Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  labor  laws  of 
your  state,  either  by  giving  young  children  special 
permits  to  work,  or  by  exempting  certain  establish- 
ments from  the  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor. 

In  England  where  they  relaxed  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
they  have  found  ''too  big  a  price  is  being  paid  for  the 
output"  and  have  returned  to  shorter  hours  and  regulated 
labor. 

3.  Support  as  usual  local  and  national  social  agencies. 

Do  not  allow  settlements,  recreation  centers,  health  boards, 
juvenile  protective  associations,  child  welfare  and  child 
labor  committees,  and  other  organizations  that  it  has  taken 
years  to  build  up  to  be  destroyed. 

4.  Support  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  child  labor  law 
which  went  into  effect  September  1,  1917. 

An  attempt  to  block  the  law  resulted  in  a  test  case  tried  in 
the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina  in  which  the  Judge 
decided  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  thereby  making  it  non- 
operative  in  that  district  of  the  greatest  cotton-mill  state  of 
the  South. 

A  well-known  authority  commenting  on  the  decision  says  it 
is  amazing  that  "at  a  moment  when  the  government  is  di- 
recting the  mines,  the  factories  and  the  fanns  of  the  nation. 
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IN  EUROPE  in  the  stress  of  sudden  warfarCi  the  child- 
ren were,  for  the  moment,  forgotten. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  some  of  the  first  war  economies 
were  in  the  educational  system.  School  buildings  were  taken 
over  for  military  purposes;  teachers  enlisted;  repairs,  building, 
appropriations,  and  supplies  were  cut  down;  evening  schook, 
medical  inspection,  school  dentistry,  and  free  lundies  were 
stopped  or  cut  down;  and  the  age  limits  for  schooling  were 
changed  so  that  300,000  little  chSdren  5  or  under  who  had 
been  in  school  were  tinned  out,  while  thousands  of  children 
of  11  and  12  were  excused  from  school  to  go  to  work. 

The  laws  governing  hours  of  labor  in  munition  plants  were 
broken  down.  Club  work,  settlement  work,  and  general  child 
welfare  work  were  crippled  or  stopped. 

The  results  are: — 

Thousands  of  children  in  England  are  without  teachers  or 
schools. 

At  least  150,000  children  between  11  and  13  have  left  school  to 
go  to  work. 

Sir  James  Yoxall  said  in  Parliament,  "A  large  portion  of  our  ele- 
mentary school  system  is  in  ruins — ^I  will  not  say  as  desolate  as  the 
ruins  of  Louvain,  but  there  is  to  some  extent  a  likeness." 

Sidney  Webb  predicts  that,  "Peace  will  involve  almost  the  remaking 
of  the  nation's  educational  machinery." 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  England  has  increased  at  least  34 
per  cent  since  tiie  war  began. 

The  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee  has  found  it 
necessary  to  recommend  that  children  should  not  be  employed 
more  tilian  12  hours  a  day,  or  at  night. 

This  same  committee  has  stated  that  "The  munition  workers 
in  general  have  been  allowed  to  reach  a  state  of  reduced  effi- 
ciency and  lowered  health  which  might  have  been  avoided  with- 
out reduction  of  output  by  attention  to  the  details  of  daily  and 
weekly  rest." 

And  this  committee  says  that  children  **are  drawing  on  their 
strength,"  and  is  anxious  to  know  what  will  become  of  them 
after  the  war. 

Reports  from  other  belligerent  countries  are  meagre  but 
apparently  conditions  are  much  the  same. 

In  Berlin  in  1915  there  were  twice  as  many  crimes  committed 
by  children  as  in  1914. 

A  xiewspaper  in  Budapest  reports  that  in  that  city  alone  there 
juv  3,000  registered  munition  workers  under  12  years  of  age. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  IN  AMERICA? 

The  President  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  calling 
for  war: 

^^My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from  its  habitual 
and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two 
months,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  thought  of  the  nation 
has  been  altered  by  them.'' 

in  other  words,  we  in  this  country  still  have  our 
ideals  and  principles  intact.  We  must  remain  true 
to  them. 

You,  as  a  friend  of  this  organization  which 
has  for  13  years  fought  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  American  children,  can  help  to 
preserve  our  American  ideal  of  child  protection 
in  a  very  practical  way. 

1.  Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  school  system 
in  yonr  vicinity  either  by  relaxing  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  laws  or  by  cutting  down  school 
funds. 

Arnold  Bennett  said  in  England  under  like  circumstances, 
"Education  is  the  very  last  thing  we  ought  to  economize 


m." 


2.  Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  labor  laws  of 
your  state,  either  by  giving  young  children  special 
permits  to  work,  or  by  exempting  certain  estabUsh- 
ments  from  the  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor. 

In  England  where  they  relaxed  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
they  have  found  "too  big  a  price  is  being  paid  for  the 
output" 

3.  Support  as  usual  local  and  national  social  agencies. 

Do  not  allow  settlements,  recreation  centers,  health  boards, 
juvenile  protective  associations,  child  welfare  and  child 
labor  committees,  and  other  organizations  that  it  has  taken 
years  to  build  up  to  be  destroyed. 

There  are,  also,  constructive  legislative  measures  that 
must  be  passed  in  spite  of  the  war. 

The  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  child 
labor  law  was  not  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  This  Con- 
gress must  pass  it,  if,  at  this  time  when  children  are  more 
likely  than  ever  to  be  exploited  in  industry,  we  are  to  be 
assured  of  the  federal  government's  protection  for  working 
children. 

In  most  state  legislatures  now  in  session;  there  are  pending 
child  welfare  and  child  labor  laws  which  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  press  of  war  bu^esis. 


AFTER  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  STEADY  PROGRESS  IN 
CHILD  PROTECTION  WE  MUST  NOT  NOW  ABOUT  FACE 
AND  GO  BACKWARD. 

We  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart 
must  adopt  the.  motto  that  has  become  famous  in 
England — 

BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

Will  you  help  us  do  so? 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy  summed  up  the  situation  at  the 
recent  national  conference  oh  child  labor  when  he  said : 

^'Those  of  us  who  have  dedicated  otirselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  these  defenceless  ones  must  keep  our  heads 
clear  and  our  motives  tmmixed)  determining  that  whatever 
happens  all  other  forms  of  treasure,  all  other  forms  of 
we^dth,  all  other  methods  of  defense  shall  be  sacrificed 
before  we  compel  the  children  of  America  to  pass  through 
the  fire." 


►■ 
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The  Plaii 

If  children  are  needed  in  your  state,  here  is  a  plan  that 
will  make  the  best  use  of  them,  under  supervision  at  home  or 
on  farms,  without  harm  to  any  of  them. 

It  is  offered  after  conference  with  the  Directors  of  the  Plajrground 
Association  and  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  New  York  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  the  Food  Problems  Committee  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation. 

It  applies  to  two  classes  of  children. 

Boys  14  years  old  and  over,  who  may  legally  be  hired  out  to 
farmers  or  sent  away  from  home  in  groups  to  work  in  farm 
districts.  (No  girls  under  18  should  be  sent  to  farms  under 
any  conditions.) 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  believes  no  boys  under  16  are 
wanted  on  farms  and  has  received  additional  proof  of  it  from  tlie 
Grange  Masters  of  New  York  State,  75  per  cent  of  whom  say,  in 
reply  to  a  questionnaire,  that  they  do  not  want  city  children. 

Children  under  14,  who  would  be  a  burden  to  farmers 
because  of  inexperience  and  youth,  but  may  work  at  home, 
trained  and  supervised  in  school  gardens. 


FOR  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 

1.  Organize  teachers,  boy  scout  leaders,  playground  direct- 
.  ors,    and    others    interested  in   child  welfare,  into  a  Summer 

Agricultural  Faculty. 

2.  Call  upon  holders  of  vacant  properties  to  dedicate  them 

for  the  sttmmer  to  school  gardens  for  the  raising  of  vegetables, 

stdtable  to  soil  and  location. 

Your  state  agricultural  department  will  cooperate  with  you,  if  need 
be,  to  secure  seeds  and  implements,  or  these  may  be  provided  by 
local  subscription. 

3.  Raise  a  small  fund  to  hire  these  plots  ploughed  and 
roughly  prepared  for  use. 

4.  Get  a  special  resolution  from  your  School  Board  pro- 
viding that, all  children  who  register  for  this  agricultural  service 
under  supervision  of  the  Board  and  perform  the  work  regularly, 
shall  be  given  credit  for  it  as  a  part  of  regular  school  work. 
But  allow  no  exemption  that  will  turn  children  out  of  school. 

5.  Organize  the  children  in  classes  and  put  them  on  these 
home  plots  imder  direction  of  competent  supervisors,  the  Simuner 
Agricultural  Faculty  mentioned  above,  who  will .  appreciate  the 

limits  of  a  child's  strength  and  will  not  permit  him  to  be  over- 
fvorJced  or  school  aittendance  to  be  interfered  with. 


FOR  OLDER  CHUDREN 

To  send  any  boys  to  farms  without  knowing  the  actual  need  for  them 
or  without  regulation  would  be  wasteful  and  a  hindrance  to  the  farmers 
who  do  not  want,  a  horde  of  inexperienced  laborers  on  their  hands.' 

THEREFORE, 

1.  Create  and  appoint  a  state  committee  of  school  oflScials 
to  confer  with  the  state  agribultural  department  and  orgaoizatibiis 
of  farmers  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  real  need  of  school  boys 
on  farms.  •    • 

2.  If  the  need  exists,  the  committee  should  draft  a  set  of 
regulations,  to  meet  the  need  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
bo3rs,  such  as  these: — 

(a)  Boys  14  and  over,  to  be  permitted  to  work  on  farms  for  others 
than  their  parents  and  excused  from  school  for  this  purpose 
from  June  1  to  October  1. 

(b)  Boys  thus  excused  not  to  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  8 
hotu^  a  day,  or  more  than  6  days  a  week. 

(c)  Boys  thus  excused  must  have  special  work  permits,  issued  by 
the  committee  of  school  ofl&cials  or  persons  authorized  by  them, 

'  .  showing  "that  the  child  has  been  examined  by  a  physician  and  is 

physically    fit  for  work,  permits  to  be  issued  only-  for   farms 
known  by  the  committee  to  be  suitable  places  for  them  to  work. 

3.  The  state  committee  of  school  officials  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  regtilations  and  for  transporting, 
feeding  and  housing  the  boys  and  providing  recreation. 

As  to  housing 

It  is  advisable  that  boys  sent  to  farms  to    work   should   not   be 

housed  with  the  farmers.    The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  agreed 

to  supervise  camps  established  in  farm  districts.     Local  authorities 

will  be  glad  to  provide  transportation  from  camps  to  farms,  and 

the  boys  may  work  in  gangs,  in  one  field  one  day,  in  another  the 

next,  and  returned  to  camp  after  work.     In  this  way  both  work 

and  living  conditions  wiU  be  supervised  and  farmers  will  not  have 

the  responsibility  and  cost  of  housing  them. 

Similar  camps  may  be  established  under  playground  or  Y.  M;  C.  A. 

directors,  probation  or  school  officers. 

But  be  sure  you  know  where  the  children  live  and  how. 

England  is  already  wishing  she  had  not  used  her 
children  so  recklessly  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  plan  outlined  here  has  already  been  endorsed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Secretary  of  Labor,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  governors,  and  state  school  oflScials. 

Following  are  extracts  from  letters  endorsing  the  plan: 

William  B.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  April  23,  1917. 

"I  trust  that  in  the  present  summer  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
curtail  by  two  months  the  schooling  of  boys  but  should  this  be 
necessary  I  think  your  scheme  guards  so  far  as  possible  against 
injury." 

P.  P.  Clazton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  April  19,  1917. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  need  for  taking  children  from 
school   or   shortening  school  terms." 

U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  April  12,  1917. 

States  that  a  survey  of  reports  from  foreign  countries  on  war  condi- 
tions there  "emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  all 
child  labor  and  school  attendaiice  laws."    Miss  Julia    C.    Lathrop, 
Chirf  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  specifically  endot^^,  C3?a.  ^t^  *1S^^ 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee's  p^aJ»... 
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MuMdnssetts,  Commisdoner  of  Education,  April  17, 1917. 

"No  interference  with  the  program  of  public  education  should  be 
made  except  under  conditions  of  most  absolute  and  final  necessity. 
.  .  .  The  schools  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  any 
unnecessary  diversion  from  their  f imdamental  task.  Serious  interrup- 
tions to  that  task  cannot  fail  to  burden  unfairly  the  next  generation.*' 

New  Jersey,  Governor  Edge,  April  26,  1917. 

"The  laws  of  New  Jersey  protecting  women  and  children  have  not 
been  relaxed  and  will  not  be  unless  the  food  emergency  becomes 
far  more  pressing  than  it  is  today.  .  .  .  Our  State  lias  adopted 
a  very  definite  plan  of  encouraging  school  children  in  agriculture 
and  also  of  using  them  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  in  overcoming 
the  shortage  in  farm  labor.  This  is  being  done,  however,  subject 
-to  the  most  careful  regulations  with  regard  to  the  phydcal  fitness 
of  school  children  and  also  with  reference  to  thdr  standing  in  sdiool." 

New  Hampshire,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  April  26,  1917. 

"I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  tlie  farmers  of  my  state  would 
be  the  first  to  protest  against  sending  indiscriminately  bovs  and 
girls  from  our  cities  and  larger  towns  to  the  fanns  in  an  dtort  to 
provide  farm  labor.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  if  such  a  thing 
was  done,  we  would  need  two  fanners  to  lcx)k  after  one  boy  and  tcacli 
him  how  to  do  the  simple  things  which  he  might  be  able  to  do." 

Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  Industrial  Board,  April  24,  1917. 

"The  State  Educational  Board  is  doing  and  will  do  its  best  to  protect 
the  child  during  this  period  of  hysterical  legislation,  which  may  be 
agitated  to  some  extent  by  those  who  are  opposing  the  child  labor  law." 

Rhode  Island,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  April  24,  1917. 

"The  General  Assembly  did  not  suspend  any  of  the  laws  enacted  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  women  and  children.  This  department 
will  insist  upon  law  enforcement  this  year  as  in  the  past." 

South  Carolina,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industries, 
April  28,  1917. 

"I  think  I  can  assure  you  very  definitely  that  under  no  conditions  will 
the  child  labor  laws  in  this  state  be  relaxed.  On  the  contrary,  the  war 
hysteria  has  made  me  enforce  them  even  more  vigorously  than  ever." 

Superintendents  of  Schools 

SALISBURY.   NORTH   CAROLINA.  APRIL  23.   1017. 

"I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  release  anybody  from  school  at  pres- 
ent, as  they  get  out  of  school  in  plenty  of  time  to  garden  after  school." 

BIDDEFORD,   MAINE,  APRIL  23,   1917.,^^?.  ' 

"I  do  not  believe  in  closing  thc-vschools.  The  children  cannot 
stand  the  strain." 

PUBLIC      SCHOOL      22,      QUEENS      BOROUGH,       NEW      YORK      CITY, 
APRIL    27,    1917.  .^^-^' 

"My  experience  leads  me  ^pSfelieve  that  only  a  few  boys  undcT 
sixteen  will  prove  of  value*  Sufficient  to  repay  the  needed  ex- 
penditure of  thought  and  money." 

Grange  Master,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

"It  takes  3  years  to  raise  a  colt  and  one  year's  train injj  before  lu;  is 
profitable.  It  takes  18  years  to  raise  a  man  with  much  more  careful 
training  before  he  is  profitable  as  farm  help,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  to  have  experience  and  know  for  himself.  You  cannot  drive  boys 
like  colts.'' 

Ask  us  for  our  pamphlet  27G  on  children  in  war  time 

National  CUtiUd  Sabor  Olommitt^ 

105    East    22d    vStreet 
New  York  City 

-fa^Jfli/et  ^77  (S2.60 a  hundred)  May,  1017 
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«/  yVti'/'^  ^  y(i:w«  viere  regarded,  as  oDDqaned  ^«i]&  Drih- 

J  '^  i»e\  «ci  <;r>ufltM«  m  fCentuckv  in  1916,  46  per  ixnt  j£  ^9ie 

<  ■IiiVirtsLi  w/Moi  frf^m  school  ior  fannvork  -wen 

iL^  «/^j>2^^^5  with  1^  |>«r  cent  of  t3ae  daah*  aLirfniflmiifc. 


/h  n4^nuU  tinui,  t>Mr  ruraJ  t)ch<x4  term  in  the  TT-nOBd 

It  4^  4JUix^  %;^j.'^rurr  KtAti  th«  urtjan  tens.    Gbdldnn  td  iisaQ 

oi^ir:'-"^,  tjjwa,  ':»3r«/yi  aff'/r!   l/>  miss  awT  of  -Lheir  ah^afiTr 


S)b«U  w«  cut  down  ow  children's  edncational 
ttmBi:iM^y  in  rural  dUtricU,  juat  when  we  need  the 
«indirut  citiMoa  far  the  future? 

li«  %I/ii<    '/f   U*<    |f';(;iil;«r  <  l;iiiior  for  children  on  farms, 
fur  mm  /to  not  uianl  /ttiy  hut  their  own  children. 

Ii»  A|/hI,  liM7,  til*'  Niiiirifwil  C'hild  I-AVxjr  Committee 
It  t^iuaiutuuuiti'  iji  iiruu^i^o  ofT'u:(?rs  throughout  the  country 
it^iUuiii  i\  fitiiiM't':)  ill  Llirir  vicinity  wanted  cit>'  children 
h#  v^mU  iiu  tlu'ii  fartii'i.  Of  tlu;  replies,  which  covered 
:yjt  :;i£ii«'ft,  //;:?  /i/T  //*«/  Miiil  "  No."  Most  of  those  who  said 
•'Yrtj,"  »)|>ff  ifiril  ^iMitit-tilar  swisons  whent  he  children 
iiiit/lit.  Ill-  iii}(*il,  il^.  Ml  lirrry -picking  time. 

'Ill'  N' w  VoiU  Chilli  I.iil>or  C\>nimittcc  sent  a  question- 
iMiitt  In  )/ inline  niiihtrr.s  in  New  York  State.  75  per  cent 
III  thr  trfilu's  Mtiii  ( ity  t  hiUirvn  were  not  wanted  on  the  farms. 

I'aiilv  Hi  April,  UM7,  \W  U.  S.  (\)ininissioncr  of  Education 
\\\\:yi\  lit. 1 1  f»tii  r.(  liniiliiij.;  siandiM'ds  l)o  kopt  up,  and  said, 
"I  iln  Milt   IkIIim-  tliMt   thiMT  is  \\\\\  luvil  foF  taking  children 

lliilii    mIhiiiI    iM     \|jn|  telling',    M'hnol     tcnUS." 

\il  Miiiii  -Liir  \iipfnulri»ilt'nls  ami  hoards  of  education 
inalmii.'nl  It  Hill  Imanls  to  roliMsr  rliildron  from  school  for 
litrihvM.rk  iihil  I  icilil  ihrm  l»»r  thi'lr  sohiH^l  work. 

Si  I  MUc  w.r  the-  piiMu-  thill  rhililivn  woiv  iuwUhI  on  the  farms 
thitt  num>  It  Hill  iiiilhoritirs  r\i'usoil  children  from  school 
rt>'iir»lli'>>  oi  Liv\N  i4iul  wiilunu  kiiowiiiv;  where  the  children 
wtii-  L'liini.'  lt»  \N»»ik  or  whether  thev  weiv  mvded. 


Two  states,  New  York  and  California,  authorized  the  relaxa- 
tion of  their  compulsory  education  laws  during  the  war. 

Of  all  the  states  only  three,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  organized  supervision  of  farmwork  by  children. 

To  offset  the  harm  done  by  indiscriminate  exemptions  from 
school,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  "circulated  among 
school  superintendents  a  plan  for  organizing  the  work  of  chil- 
dren on  farms  and  in  school  or  community  gardens  and  urged 
that  there  be  no  exemptions  from  school  attendance. 

The  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve  was  organized  by  the  federal 
government  to  control  and  consolidate  war  service  by  boys 
between  16  and  21. 

Results  in  the  siunmer  of  1917 

In  many  cases  the  school  authorities  had  no  idea  how  man\- 
children  were  released  from  school,  where  they  were,  what 
they  were  doing,  or  whether  they  would  return  to  school  in 
the  fall. 

There  was  usually  no  record  of  the  physical  fitness  of  the  children 
excused  or  of  their  grades,  or  any  regulation  or  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  working. 

In  Kansas  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  told  an  agent  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  that  he  did  not  know  and  had  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  children  were  excused  or  when  they  would 
return  to  school.  The  Board  of  Education  had  authorized  excuses  in 
such  a  way  that  local  boards  could  release  from  school  attendance 
children  of  any  age,  at  any  time,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  for  farm- 
work.  If  there  were  any  restrictions  as  to  age,  grade,  or  physical 
fitness,  they  were  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  suit  themselves. 

In  Missouri,  although  a  14-year  age  limit  was  specified,  there  was  no 
check  on  the  numbers  released  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
had  no  idea  how  many  children  had  actually  left  school.  One  school 
was  completely  depopulated  as  the  boys  had  gone  to  the  farms,  the 
girls  dropped  out,  and  the  teacher  enlisted,  and  the  superintendent 
said  there  were  other  schools  in  similar  condition. 

Where  there  was  an  attempt  to  regulate  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  children  the  machincr\'  for  control  was  set  in 
motion  too  late  to  be  effective. 

In  New  York,  the  Governor  signed  the  Brown  bill,  authorizing  the 
exemption  of  children  from  school  for  farmwork,  on  May  1  and  the 
official  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  were  issued  June  29,  but 
owing  to  misunderstandings  and  pressure  on  local  authorities  most 
of  the  children  who  left  school  were  excused  in  May,  some  of  them 
even  as  early  as  April  15. 


Sometimes  there  was  no  work  for  the  children  after  tbey  1 
excused  from  school. 

In  New  Jersey  one  camp  of  boy^,  organized  under  the  state's  Junior 
IndustriiJ  Army,  was  in  a  district  where  there  was  so  little  real  farm- 
work  for  the  boys  that  to  keep  them  busy  they  were  set  at  mowing 
lawns  and  trimming  hedges  on  large  estates  or  weeding  the  roads. 

The  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  reports  that  in  New  York 
State  some  of  the  cliildren  excused  for  fannwork  went  ioto  factories 
or  other  jobs  when  the  farmwotk  failed  to  interest  th^. 

It  became  obvious  that  bov-s  tmder  16  shotild  not  be  sent  away 
from  home  to  work  on  (arm?. 


W.  E.  Hall,  National  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Boys' Wi>rking  Reserve  says; 


"We  arri\-od  at  the  decision  lo  make  the  minimura  age  16  for  boys 
who  \ttt,  home  to  worit  on  farms  after  a  cartiul  eiamioatioo  irf  all 
the  conditions  surrounding  farm  life,  .  .  .  After  receiving  the 
reports  on  the  wtwk  done  or  the  fairns  by  boys  during  the  year 
1917,  we  belie\-e  that  our  derision  was  right.  The  U,  S.  lioys' 
Wofking  Reserve  deals  almost  entirdy  with  the  dty  boy  who,  in 
many  instances,  is  leaxing  his  home  for  the  first  time  to  live  amid 
strange  surroundings.  It  is  most  important  that  he  be  nuitnre 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself  under  all  conditions  and  that  he 
be  stroi^  Enough  to  stand  the  rigors  of  hard  work  on  the  farm. 


The  letters  rccd\-ed  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  from 
gtan^  officers  made  it  dear  that  most  fanneis  da  not  want  boys 
Slider  Ift,  «xoeM  tlieir  own.  Some  of  the  reasons  gi\fn  for  not  wanting 
young  city  dulditn  on  the  farms  wvre  as  fidlows: — iN«U:  TieM 
stalmuntt'apply  Wy  A>  ttuUrai  witr  IS.) 

*'City  boys  are  not  worth  their  keep  cai  a  farm." 

"The  woik  is  too  heavy  for  chadren." 

"Oti,-  boys  do  not  ttnderstsnd  bow  to  dm-e  a  bacse  n 

machinery." 

"Horses  arc  too  vslnable  to  trast  to  children." 


■«0d  lake  two  farmers  to  one  boy.'* 

ill  won  is  a  ddkate  bosincss  for  a  c  , 
irtiSe  haying  and  harvvsting  ar«  too  heavy  wok  flor  « 
Accuftomed  to  labor  in  ttw  hot  son.'* 
"How  «v>uld  nunnftkcttams  like  to  ha%<c  greo  hands  e 
Ifaeir  shtips  for  a  few  days?     The  su»c  qocftkin  can  bi      _ 
lo  ibc  (armeT  in  trying  Ic  wixk  sch(x-il  cbiklnn  who  wocU  « 
be  un>.1<r  f.-oi," 


WHAT   SHALL  WE  DO   IN   1918? 

The  N'aticMial  Child  Labor  Committee,  having  considered  the 
bregoing  facts,  recommends 

1,  That  every  state  and  commuiuty  prepare  immediately  for 
the  coming  spring  when  the  question  of  using  children  in 
Earmwork  will  come  np  again.  Every  state  should  have 
its  machineiy  for  controlling  the  situation  in  working  order 
as  soon  as  possible; 

2.  That  two  general  principles  be  laid  down  for  regulating 
child  labor  in  food  production: 

I.  No  boys  under  16  shall  be  sent  away  from  home  to 
work  on  farms,  (No  girls  under  18  shoiild  be  sent 
away  from  home  for  farmwork.) 
II  Children  under  16  shall  be  used  where  there  is  oppor- 
tunity either  on  home  farms  and  gardens  or  in  com- 
niunity  or  school  ganlens  under  super\*ision,  but 
no  compulsory  education  laws  shall  be  relaxed  to 
allow  children  to  work  in  agriculture  even  at  home. 

SUPERVISION  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK 

All  boys  between  16  and  21,  working  either  on  fanns  or  in 
industry,  should  be  enrolled  in  the  U.  rf.  Boys'  Working  Reserve, 
Depai-tment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  sure  they  are  at 
ffork  where  they  are  needed  and  under  proper  supervision. 


If  you  have 
boys  le  to  21,  ! 

3  that  V 


1  local  or  state  organization  to  supervise  the  work  of 
e  that  it  is  affihated  with  the  U.  S.  Boys'  Working 
e  may  all  work  together. 
If  you  have  no  local  organization,  but  know  of  boys  in  your  vicinity 
who  want  a  chance  to  work  on  farms  next  summer,  communicate 
immediately  with  the  IT.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve. 
I  Do  not  allow  any  boys  to  be  sent  away  from  home  to  farms  unsuper- 
'  or  without  knowing  what  need  there  is  for  their  labor,  how  they 
Q  be  housed,  what  they  are  to  be  paid,  and  what  provision  is 
made  for  their  recreation  and  rest.    The  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
investigates  and  controls  all  these  matters. 

Children  of  school  age  who  may  help  in  food  production  outside 
f  school  should  always  be  supervised  in  their  work  unless  they  are 
forking  for  their  parents. 


School  or  Community  Gardens 

If  you  have  not  already  organized  school  or  community  gardens 
in  your  vicinity,  we  suggest  the  following  method: 

1.  Organize  teachers,  scout  leaders,  playground  directors, 
and  others  interested  in  child  welfare,  into  a  Summer  Agri- 
cultural Factdty. 

2.  Call  upon  holders  of  vacant  properties  to  dedicate  them 
for  the  summer  to  school  gardens  for  the  raising  of  vegetables, 
suitable  to  soil  and  location. 

Your  state  agricultural  department  will  cooperate  with  you,  if  neeii  be, 
to  seciu*e  se«is  and  implements,  or  these  may  be  pnwidoii  by  local 
subscription. 

3.  Raise  a  small  fund  to  hire  these  plots  ploughed  and 
roughly  prepared  for  use. 

4.  Organize  the  children  in  classes  and  put  them  on  these 
home  plots  under  direction  of  competent  supervisors,  the 
Summer  Agriailtural  Faculty  mentioned  above,  who  will 
appreciate  the  limits  of  a  child's  strength  and  will  not  permit 
him  to  be  overworked  or  school  attendance  to  be  interfered  with. 


DO  NOT  WAIT  R)R  SPRIXCi— PRKPARl^:  NOW  TO 
CONTROL  Till':  CTIILDRKN'S  PART  IN  FOOD 
PRODL'CTION. 
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SAFEGUARDING  CHILDHOOD  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 


/ 


Owen  R,  Lovejoy, 

General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  war  in  terms  of  the  sacrifice  of  men — 
the  dead,  the  crippled,  permanently  disabled,  and  of  women  be- 
reaved, impoverished,  or  overburdened  with  tasks  suddenly  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  absence  of  the  husband  and  father.    Let  us  realize 
t'lat  the  great  god  Mars  has  grimly  held  as  his  motto  through  Can- 
nes the  now  familiar  phrase,  "Women  and  children  first."    Men 
to  the  battle  front,  it  is  true.    Women  bear  the  increased  burden 
lome  protection  and  family  support.     But  the  nervous  strain, 
imprint  of  hideous  fingers  of  cruelty  upon  the  soul,  the  sight 
trages  on  mothers  and  sisters,  often  the  rigid  regulation  of  food 
,    other  material  supplies,   the  tragedy  of  neglect,   orphanage, 
.,     sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  the  gnawing  pangs  of 
'    iger  leading  to  epidemics  of  tuberculosis,  rickets  and  even  to 
aeath,  sketch  a  partial  inventory  of  the  meaning  of  war  to  a  nation's 
childhood. 

Our  national  admiration  of  America  may  lead  us  to  beheve 
that  no  rigors  of  international  conflict  could  tempt  us  to  neglect 
our  children,  but  let  us  not  ignore  two  important  considerations: 

First,  even  in  times  of  peace  we  have  neglected  American 
childhood.  We  are  calmly  told  by  the  testimony  of  school  teachers 
and  officials  of  the  Board  of  Health  that  in  New  York  City  alone 
15  out  of  every  100  school  children  are  constantly  hungry.  We 
know  that  in  the  street  trades  of  our  great  cities  Uttle  boys  and 
sometimes  httle  girls  are  exposed  to  physical  dangers  utterly  alien 
to  all  the  professions  of  national  conservation.  We  know  that  in 
the  beet  fields  of  Colorado,  the  tobacco  fields  of  Kentucky,  the 
cotton  fields  of  Oklahoma,  the  truck  gardens  of  Delaware,  New 
-JWsey,  and  New  York,  and  the  onion  fields  of  Ohio  children  suffer 
weights  of  toil  and  are  denied  a  fraction  of  the  edu- 
boasts.  We  know  that  chiefly  because  of  this 
times  of  peace  we  have  built  up  in  this  country 


an  army  of  over  5,000,000  illiterates  above  ten  years  of  age. 
land  professing  government  by  all  the  people  we  permit  one  out  erf 
fourteen  of  our  population  to  escape  even  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
education. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  ground  beyond  our  assumed 
national  superiority  to  believe  that  we  shall  deal  with  our  children 
other  than  European  nations  have  dealt  with  theirs.  Our  con- 
structive programs  for  the  protection  of  American  working  children 
are  much  younger  and  much  less  experienced  than  those  of  the  older 
European  civilizations,  but  what  has  happened  there?  Almost 
one  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Ashley,  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
gave  undying  lustre  to  the  halls  of  Parliament  by  his  statesmanlike 
campaign  to  protect  English  children.  For  fifty  years  he  fought 
and  step  by  step  through  a  century  legislation  has  developed  in 
Great  Britain  to  remove  the  earlier  reproach  of  industrial  exploitation 
and  general  neglect.  Now  what  has  happened?  Sir  James  Yoxall 
said  in  ParUament  last  fall,  "A  large  portion  of  our  elementary  school 
system  is  in  ruins — I  will  not  say  as  desolate  as  the  ruins  of  Louvain, 
but  there  is  to  some  extent  a  likeness."  The  schools  of  England 
have  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  exigencies  of  military 
organization.  In  one  area,  7  schools  with  an  attendance  of  9,000 
have  been  taken  over  for  military  purposes.  In  another  17,000 
out  of  41,000  children  have  been  displaced  by  the  troops.  In  a 
third  more  than  one-half  the  average  attendance  of  the  borough 
was  without  accommodation.  About  22,000  school  teachers  (half 
the  total  number  of  male  teachers)  have  enlisted,  and  their  places 
are  taken  either  by  older  men  who  are  exempt  from  mihtary  service, 
or  women  who  taught  before  they  were  married — but  these  sub- 
stitutes are,  in  many  instances,  poorly  equipped  to  pursue  modem 
methods,  and  educational  standards  are  slipping  backward.  Gov-  i 
emment  economies  have  necessarily  lowered  the  efficiency  of  the  J 
schools,  public  funds  have  been  reduced,  school  building  and  repairing 
and  the  purchase  of  fiuniture  and  textbooks  have  been  cut  down, 
special  classes,  evening  schools,  medical  inspection,  school  dentistry 
and  free  lunches  have  eithei'  been  reduced  or  stopped  altogether. 
The  Treasury  Committee  on  Retrenchment  recently  reported 
that  after  careful  consideration  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  really  substantial  decrease  in  the  expenditur 
elementary  education  could  be  seau^  "by  altering  the  present^ 
school  ages  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools." 


Individuals  have  protested,  but  their  protests  have  gone  unheard. 
One  of  the  last  contributions  of  the  late  Keir  Hardie  was  an  appeal 
for  conserving  educational  interests.  He  said,  "Many  members 
do  not  consider  education  from  quite  the  same  standpomt  as  those 
of  us  who  have  had  only  the  most  limited  education,  while  some  of 
us  have  never  spent  a  day  in  school  in  our  Uves."  Arnold  Bennett 
urged  that  "education  is  the  very  last  thing  we  ought  to  economize 
in."  Sidney  Webb  has  predicted  a  coming  educational  revolution 
and  says  that  "peace  will  involve  almost  the  remaking  of  the  nation's 
educational  machinery." 

As  to  what  becomes  of  these  children  shut  out  from  school 
advantages  only  limited  specific  information  is  available,  but  in 
1916  it  was  reported  that  over  15,000  children  had  been  formally 
exempted  from  school,  and  Mrs.  Webb  estimates  that  between 
50,000  and  60,000  children  have  left  school  for  work  without  formal 
exemption.  Sir  James  Yoxall  beUeves  that  in  all  between  150,000 
and  200,000  children  between  11  and  13  have  left  school  to  go  to 
work.  Approximately  500,000  children  between  12  and  15,  or 
45,000  more  than  the  normal  ntunber,  left  school  in  1915,  to  go  to 
work  and  this  number  is  probably  far  greater  in  1916.  It  also  affects 
the  younger  children.  About  300,000  Uttle  ones  five  years  of  age 
or  more  who  formerly  attended  school  are  now  excluded. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  according  to  Cecil  Leeson,  Secretary 
of  the  Howard  Association,  London,  has  increased  34  per  cent  since 
1915.  and  thefts  have  increased  50  per  cent.  Yet  he  states  "the 
country  is  too  preoccupied  for  exact  statistics  to  be  prepared." 
These  figures,  of  course,  are  under-estimates,  Manchester,  England, 
shows  an  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  all  cases  in  1915;  Edinburgh 
an  increase  of  46  per  cent.  Delinquency  of  boys  12  and  13  has 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  age  group.  Con- 
sidering the  200,000  children  between  11  and  13  released  from  school 
to  work,  this  increase  in  delinquency  cannot  be  mere  coincidence. 
The  absence  of  fathers  at  the  front,  and  employment  of  mothers  in 
munition  factories  or  other  war  service,  the  giving  up  of  houses 
or  sharing  them  with  others,  the  moving  to  cheaper  quarters  and 
lowering  the  standard  of  Uving,  with  the  impaired  educational  system 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  this  breaking  down  in  child  life. 

There  is  an  abnormal  demand  for  boy  labor  and  abnormally 
high  wages  are  paid  to  children.  The  sudden  shift  from  school 
discipline  to  freedom  as  a  wage-earner,  the  depletion  of  the  police 


force  and  removal  of  police  from  regular  duties  leaving  districts 
luigxwrdc-d,  the  restriction  of  street  lighting,  the  interruption  of 
the  work  of  seltlements,  clubs  and  churches,  and  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  war  spirit  all  combine  to  cause  Mr.  Leeson  to  say,  "Had 
we  set  out  with  dehberate  intention  of  manufacturing  juvenile 
delinquents,  could  we  have  done  so  in  any  more  certain  way?  Child- 
hood is  a  time  of  many  adjustments — adjustments  of  a  delicate 
mechanism  to  an  increasingly  complicated  societ>'.  Even  for  adults, 
the  world  of  the  moment  is  a  harder  place  to  do  well  in  than  it  was 
two  years  ago;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  less  hard  for  inexperienced 
children  from  whom  guidance  is  withheld." 

In  addition,  we  read  that  about  4,000  ll-year-<ild  children 
were  released  from  school  to  woric  in  agriculture.  In  North  Wilts 
farmers  recommended  that  children  of  11  or  over  be  released  from 
school  for  this  work.  At  the  same  time  they  said  they  could  not 
ase  women  for  the  labor  "because  they  are  not  strong  enough." 
Sir  Sidney  01i\'er.  Secretarj-  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  called 
their  attention  to  the  faet  that  a  diild  of  II  is  not  stronger  than  a 
voman.  He  said.  "In  order  to  keep  the  woric  of  the  country  gcang 
you  ought  to  s«e  that  the  buiden  of  tt  does  not  come  on  the  children." 

The  child  increase  in  cbtld  labor  in  foctories  is  in  munition  plants. 
In  these  ^ictcffies  hours  of  labor  have  frequently  increased  to  more 
than  13  and  Suwjay  labor  is  penmtted.  The  Heittth  of  Munition 
Workers  Committee  has  fwmd  it  necessary  to  recommend  that 
duly  h«^urs  shoiM  not  be  o^-er  13  and  that  m^t  voric  sboald  not  be 
perfonoed  by  giris  under  IS  and  boys  tmder  16  nnkss  other  labor 
ciuutot  be  obtaioed.  Bat  the  Ommittee  reports  also  as  to  the 
houts  of  labor,  that  women  and  g^  on  very  tight  woik  ^^peared 
to  Staitd  «vcn  Ttt  bows  {urty  wen  and  that  the  maxionim  hours  fbr 
yotttha  borii^  cap  tops  were  probably  70  or  even  moie  per  week. 
It  ia  only  broaa  sufiii  lofiHefKes  UMt  w«  can  form  any  cuMxete  pktore 
of  thv  nuKlitioas  of  ciutd  fatbcr  in  Bn^teid  at  present.  The  efiect 
uixw  chiktren's  heahh  is  cbNicus^  Tbe  report  sa^  very  young 
girls  shi.«w  alnKvst  )nuiw«.tiately  symptcms  of  hssitade.  exhaustion, 
WA  tefMubK^  Wtahiy  under  the  inftMOce  of  cnpkQnneot  at  aa^bt. 
ff^tJI^fmMxy  Inqwdor »y!ft,  '\\  vwy  sttoac sankr  iaqvesskn 
-IMrittMl  W IM  by  tlw  iWMnnn  of  iKTCtt  sMnb«B  of  yoons  boars 
«!»  Ml  htm  JKttiatt  at  wnoixsioea  for  «  tone  tine  «n  altanate 
lUiiht  and  day  st^fu.  Thty  vara  so  agiiiiUess.  so  ML  so  dead  in 
look,  to  wc«b«(Cttt  and  attat^ad  witt  waBrtai»  to  a  MBSa%  of  tbeir 


spirits"  as  to  compel  attention.  And  this  was  in  1915,  The  Com- 
mittee on  Health  of  Munition  Workers  states  that  these  boys  are 
drawing  on  their  strength  and  is  anxious  to  know  what  wiU  become 
of  them  after  the  war.  Too  big  price  is  being  paid  for  the  output. 
"At  the  present  time  when  war  is  destroying  so  much  of  its  best 
manhood,"  says  the  Committee,  "the  nation  is  under  special 
obligation  to  secure  that  the  rising  generation  grows  up  strong  and 
hardy  both  in  body  and  character.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  not 
only  against  immediate  breakdown,  but  also  against  the  imposition 
of  strains  which  may  stunt  future  growth  and  development." 

The  conditions  in  other  European  countries  are  more  difEcult 
to  determine.  Censorship  of  the  press  and  of  Government  reports 
has  made  it  hard  to  get  accurate  information,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  the  same  conditions  we  have  described  in  England  apply  to 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  industrial  sections  of  Russia,  and  oth^ 
countries.  In  Berhn  in  1915  twice  as  many  crimes  were  committed 
by  children  as  in  1914,  while  in  Munich  the  number  of  juvenile 
delinquents  in  the  first  three  months  of  1915  equalled  the  total  for 
1914,  As  reasons  for  the  conditions  are  mentioned  high  wages  for 
children,  lack  of  parental  discipline,  slackening  of  school  attendance, 
and  so  on. 

According  to  the  monthly  review  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Itahan  undersecretary  for  arms  and  muni- 
tions has  issued  circulars  stating  that  he  is  trying  to  promote  the 
employment  of  women  and  to  provide  work  and  wages  for  the  wives 
and  other  dependents  of  men  enlisted.  He  says  "More  must  be  done 
by  following  the  examples  set  by  France  and  Great  Birtain."  The 
places  of  men  in  factories  are  to  be  filled  by  women  and  boys,  the 
latter  being  recruited  especially  from  the  secondary  schools,  where 
a  circular  appealing  for  workers  was  recently  distributed  by  the 
minister  of  education.  In  France  children  have  been  put  into  the 
fields  as  well  as  into  munition  plants.  In  Russia  the  labor  of  children 
in  factories  and  fields  is  reported  to  be  almost  universal.  In  Hungary 
female  labor  has  increased  from  16  to  80  per  cent  leaving  children 
unguarded  at  home  and  breaking  in  upon  the  entire  plan  and  spirit 
of  domestic  life. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible 
civil  conflict  and  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  armies  were  depleted 
by  war  and  famine  and  it  was  proposed  that  young  children  should 
be  recruited,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  Jefferson  Davis 


replied,  "We  must  not  griiia  the  seed  com."  Doubtless  every 
American  would  echo  this  sentiment  today  but  in  view  of  the  infor- 
mation we  have  gathered  from  these  warrmg  European  countries 
let  us  realize  that  it  is  not  only  upon  the  particular  field  of  battle 
that  the  germ  of  life  is  taien  from  the  nation's  seed  com.  Our 
vision  must  be  more  discerning.  In  addition  to  the  death  from 
bullet  and  exposure  and  disease  at  the  battle  front,  there  is  the 
breaJdng  down  of  the  education  and  health  and  other  conservation 
standards  at  home.  Our  school  rooms  will  be  deserted,  agenaes 
protecting  the  health,  the  morals,  and  the  prosperity  of  children 
will  suffer  for  lack  of  funds.  The  exposiwe  of  httle  boys  to  the  rigors 
of  industrial  Hfe  in  factory,  coal  mine,  sweatshop  and  truck  garden 
will  be  lyised  solely  on  the  high  motive  of  patriotic  service,  and 
defense  of  the  flag.  The  childhood  of  the  present  generation  will 
suffer  irretrievable  loss  unless  those  of  us  who  have  dedicated  our- 
selves to  the  protection  of  these  defenseless  ones  keep  our  heads 
clear  and  our  motives  unmixed,  detemiining  that  whatever  happens 
all  other  treasure,  all  other  forms  of  wealth,  all  other  methods  of 
defense  shall  be  sacrificed  before  we  compel  the  children  of  America 
to  pass  through  the  fire. 
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One  of  the  first  by-products  of  war  to  force  itself  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  Great  Britain  was  a  sudden  and  alarming  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  brought  before  her  courts  as  juvenile  delin- 
quents. According  to  the  first  official  reports,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war  forty  per  cent  more  children  were  arrested  than  in  times 
of  peace.  This  development,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  observers, 
was  closely  connected  with  the  abnormal  demand  for  labor  of  all 
kinds,  including  that  of  women  and  children,  combined  with  the 
practical  suspension  of  the  compulsory  education  law  for  children 
over  eleven  years  of  age. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  between 
150,000  and  200,000  children  between  the  ages  of  11  and  13  were 
released  from  school  to  go  to  work.  While  an  increase  in  ntmiber 
of  arrests  occurred  among  boys  of  every  age,  the  percentage  of 
increase  was  much  greater  in  the  12  to  13  age  group  than  in  any 
other.  The  following  table*  which  is  based  on  1373  juvenile  arrests 
in  a  single  city  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  and  the  one  year 
immediately  preceding,  is  believed  to  reveal  typical  conditions. 


Age 

Percentage  of  Inckease 
Arrests  of  Children 

Under  10 

.5 

10  to  11 

1.8 

12  to  13 
14  to  15 

6.3 

1.6 

*Table  adapted  from  Cecil  Leeson:    The  Child  and  War.    London,  1917. 
Page  31. 
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^'Very  speediiT  after  the  t  mmiiPi»i^iiwii  of  13k  m — ** 
C.  £.  fieald  and  Leooaxd  £.  Dowsec  of  Hut  Tonng  Mcn^ 
AssodattQii,  ^^liae  vAcde  boy  proUeni  icnit  inU)  ■«*iMi«fliwig  pro- 
porttoos.  TThfHififlnTlf  nf  farvr  Trrrr  yirni^ilTr  intfT  linwiifi'tfinnp""'****- 
makdig;  tSiev  earned  money  iniiKnD  firwlmiiiiffl  of;  ryiQMM*^  Isit 
Ih&r  homes  for  the  Axmy  or  ihe  Nsnnr  and  -fiK  probhm  of  ^k 
finamaallj  independent  boy  wixhont  a  sther^  ooatiDl  came  into 
beiog;  boys  for  the  ordinaiy  dmies  of  famsineBB  hecBnie  i^ 
the  boy  fotmd  himself  consdoos  of  a  nsvr  hnjiiiM-mif^  He  Uxjci^it 
he  conld  cam-  the  added  wei^x.  bm  iaued  tomateriBlize  his  thon^t, 
80  becoming  a  suH  more  ffiffimh:  problem  tr  handle.'"* 

It  as  difficult,  however,  to  determine  iairiy  how  lai^  a  part 
the  increased  demand  for  the  labor  of  childreD  has  played  in  the 
manufacture  of  juvenile  dehngnents  in  £n|rland.  The  sladcemng 
of  home  discipline  ^dndi  is  bound  to  occair  wiien  one  or  both  parents 
leave  their  homes  for  the  front  or  for  war  industries,  the  dosing  of 
playgrounds,  the  ^orcemng  of  the  school  day  and  the  school  year, 
the  darkemng  of  the  streets  at  nightfall  and  the  irresisrible  psycho- 
logical  effect  upon  j^Dutfaful  nrinds  of  the  war  spirit  are  other  factors 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  best  qualified  to  jnd^  that  the  increase  in  child  labor  has 
exercised  a  very  important,  if  not  a  cantroDinir  influence  upon  the 
srtuation. 

A  RrTTrTlaT  unusual  demand  for  the  semces  of  children  in  industry 
has  alread}'  b^un  to  make  itsdf  fdt  in  America,  and  as  more  young 
men  are  called  to  the  colors,  the  labor  market,  already  offering  the 
hi;^est  ifi'ages  in  our  history,  will  hold  out  still  more  dazzling  tempta- 
tions to  the  school-boy.  In  the  spring  of  1917,  the  greatest  emphasis 
was  being  laid  upon  the  emplo^Tnent  of  children  in  agriculture  and 
state  after  state  was  permitting  the  practical  suspension  of  its  com- 
pulsory education  laws  in  the  face  of  the  food  situation.  By  fall  the 
children  were  being  swept  into  stores  and  ofSces  to  take  the  places 
of  the  drafted  men. 

An  interesting  bit  of  testimony  on  this  point  comes  from  the 
city  of  Washington.     Knowing  that  war  activities  meant  a  great 


♦Heald,  C-  E.  and  Dowsett,  Leonard  E,  "Boy  Betterment  and  the  work  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association."  In  Thf  C4»W,  Lcndan,  Sept.,  1917. 
Page  616. 
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increase  in  the  population  of  the  capital,  the  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington prepared  for  a  greatly  increased  enrollment.  Instead  of  the 
78,000  children  for  whom  accommodations  were  ready,  46,000 
appeared.  The  kindergartens  and  lower  grades  were  over-crowded, 
but  the  enrollment  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school  fell 
far  below  all  expectations.  The  reason,  as  given  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  was  that  boys  and  girls  were  earning  $12.50  to  $25.00  a 
week  in  government  or  private  offices. 

A  corresponding  situation  exists  in  New  York  City.  The 
vocational  director  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  is  quoted  as 
declaring  himself  quite  unable  to  fill  the  demands  for  boys  to  give 
part-time  service  in  stores  and  offices  at  \7ages  equal  to  those  formerly 
oflEered  for  full-time  work.  Similar  reports  come  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Viewing  this  situation  in  the  light  of^  England's  experience,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  determined,  as  one  of  its 
measures  of  child  protection  during  the  war,  to  assemble  such  in- 
formation on  the  relationship  between  child  labor  and  juvenile 
delinquency  as  may  be  available  in  the  records  of  juvenile  courts 
and  reformatories  in  this  country.  For  if  a  causal  relationship  really 
exists  between  the  employment  of  young  children  at  gainful  occupa- 
tions and  their  subsequent  appearance  before  our  courts  as  juvenile 
delinquents,  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  will  furnish  another  argu- 
ment against  the  efforts  already  under  way  to  break  down  our  present 
restrictions  on  child  labor. 

Only  one  extensive  investigation  on  this  point  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  undertaken  in  this  country.  The  eighth  volimie 
of  the  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in 
the  United  States  made  by  special  agents  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1910  {Sen. 
Doc,  No.  64s y  Vol  VIII)  contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  employ- 
ment and  court  histories  of  4,839  boys  and  girls  adjudged  delinquent 
in  the  juvenile  courts  of  seven  selected  cities  during  the  year 
1907-8.  Of  these  children,  2,767,  or  slightly  over  one-half,  had  been 
employed  at  some  time  prior  to  arrest,  and  2,072  had  never  been 
employed.    The  report,  briefly  summarized,  states: 

1.    That  the  working  children  contribute  to  the  ranks  of  delinquency 
a  slightly  larger  number  and  a  much  larger  proportion  than  do  the  non- 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  our  investigation  specifically  stated,  was  to 
learn  to  what  extent  the  children  adjudged  delinquent  in  the  Man- 
hattan Branch  of  the  Children's  Court  during  1916  had  been  gain- 
fully employed  and  whether  the  fact  or  the  conditions  of  their 
employment  could  fairly  be  held  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  their  appearance  in  court.  This  involved  a  study  of  home  con- 
ditions, age,  nativity,  color,  schooling  and  other  pertinent  factors  for 
both  the  working  and  the  non-working  groups.  For  children  who  had 
been  employed,  we  secured  also  as  complete  occupational  histories 
as  possible,  in  the  effort  to  learn  what  relationship,  if  any,  had 
existed  between  the  specific  occupation  and  the  offense  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

A  "juvenile  delinquent"  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  defined 
by  law  as  a  child  "over  7  and  under  16  who  shall  commit  any  act  or 
omission  which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would  be  a  crime  not 
punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment."  {Sec.  2186 y  Penal  Law.) 
The  Children's  Court  is  thus  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  children 
arrested  for  any  offense  whatever  with  the  single  exception  of  mtirder. 

A  large  group  of  children,  however,  classed  as  "ungovernable," 
or  "disorderly,"  are  not  technically  called  "juvenile  delinquents" 
but  are  tried  by  what  are  known  as  "Special  Proceedings"  tmder 
Sec.  486  of  the  Penal  Law.  Paragraph  VII  of  this  section  reads 
as  follows: 

"All  children  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  who 
desert  their  homes  without  good  or  sufficient  cause,  or  keep  company  with 
dissolute,  immoral  or  vicious  persons,  shall  be  deemed  disorderly  children. 
Those  actually  or  apparently  under  the  like  age  who  are  not  susceptible  of 
proper  restraint  or  control  by  their  parents,  guardians,  or  lawful  custodians, 
or  who  are  habitually  disobedient  to  their  reasonable  and  lawful  commands, 
shall  be  deemed  ungovernable  children.  A  disorderly  or  ungovernable 
child  may  be  dealt  with  as  provided  in  the  fifth  subdivision  of  this  section." 

Truancy  in  New  York  City  is  handled  chiefly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Attendance,  under  the  Board  of  Education.  In  difiicult  cases, 
the  child  and  his  parents  are  summoned  to  a  formal  hearing  before 
a  district  board  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance,  and  this  board  has 
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power  to  commit  the  offender  to  one  of  the  three  Trciant  Schools 
maintained  by  the  City,  provided  his  parents  consent  to  the  com- 
mitment. Only  when  the  parent  refuses  his  cofisent  is  the  case 
transferred  to  court.  Since  the  compulsory  education  law  places 
the  responsibility  for  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  upon  the 
parent,  it  is  necessary  first  to  proceed  against  the  parent  in  the 
Magistrates'  Court  "in  order  to  determine  judicially  ^diether  the 
truancy  or  non-attendance  of  the  child  is  due  to  the  feihire  or  neglect 
of  the  parent  or  to  his  inability  to  control  the  child."  Only  when 
the  parent  is  adjudged  "unable  to  control  the  child,"  is  the  case 
transferred  to  the  Children's  Court  where  it  is  tried  under  Section  486 
of  the  Penal  Code  previously  quoted.  (First  Annual  Report,  Director 
of  Attendance,  New  York  City,  1915,  page  112.) 

Other  paragraphs  in  Section  486  place  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  any  child: 

"Actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  is  found: 

'1.  B^;ging  or  receiving  or  soliciting  alms,  in  any  manner  or  under 
any  pretense;  or  gathering  or  picking  rags,  or  collecting  cigar  stumps, 
bones  or  refuse  from  markets;   or, 

"2.  Not  having  any  home  or  other  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardian- 
ship; or  who  has  been  abandoned  or  improperly  exposed  or  n^lected 
by  its  parents  or  other  person  or  persons  having  it  in  charge,  or  being  in 
a  state  of  want  or  suffering;  or, 

*'3.  Destitute  of  means  of  support,  being  an  orphan,  or  living  or 
having  lived  with  or  in  the  custody  of  a  parent  or  guardian  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  crime,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
against  the  person  of  such  a  child,  or  has  been  adjudged  an  habitual 
criminal;  or 

"4.  Frequenting  or  being  in  the  company  of  reputed  thieves  or 
prostitutes,  or  in  a  reputed  house  of  prostitution  or  assignation,  or  living 
in  such  a  house  either  with  or  without  its  parent  or  guardian,  or  being  in 
concert  halls,  saloons,  dance  houses,  theatres,  museimis,  or  other  places  of 
entertainment,  or  places  where  wines,  malt  or  spirituous  liquors  are  sold, 
without  being  in  charge  of  its  parent  or  guardian;  or  pla3ring  any  game 
of  chance  or  skill  in  any  place  wherein  or  adjacent  to  which  any  beer,  ale, 
wine  or  liquor  is  sold  or  given  away,  or  being  in  any  such  place." 

In  general  the  Section  may  be  said  to  cover  those  juvenile 
maladjustments  where  poverty  or  weakness  in  parental  control 
is  considered  the  main  factor,  but  obviously  some  of  the  sitaatioos 
covered  by  these  paragraphs  DMiy  involve  a  consii^ — "'  ^*' 
conscious  delinquency  on  the  part  of  ^^ 
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Since  the  purpose  of  our  investigation  was  to  study  only  those 
children  who  were  delinquent,  we  have  discarded  all  cases  of  true 
improper  guardianship,  and  all  cases  where  the  probation  officer's 
record  clearly  showed  the  child  as  the  victim  rather  than  the 
aggressor  in  the  oflEense  charged  against  him. 

A  striking  example  of  the  latter  sort  is  the  story  of  John  . 

This  boy  of  13  had  been  for  12  years  in  a  children's  institution  near  New 
York  City.  His  mother  finally  became  able  to  support  him  and  he  came 
back  to  live  with  her.  On  the  first  Simday  after  his  return  to  the  city, 
he  went  alone  to  church,  lost  his  way  coming  home,  and  was  picked  up 
by  a  policeman  who  promptly  arrested  him  as  a  "disorderly  child;  deserted 
his  home." 

Another  type,  all  too  common,  is  represented  by  a  girl  who  was  charged 
with  immorality.  She  was  a  cripple  and  proved  to  be  mentally  subnormal. 
Her  father  was  dead  and  her  mother  worked  away  from  home  all  day. 
In  the  mother's  absence,  some  neighborhood  boys  came  to  the  apartment 
and  attempted  to  assault  the  girl. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  included  certain  children  charged 
only  with  improper  guardianship,  where  the  probation  officer's 
investigation  brought  to  light  conditions  which  indicated  true 
delinquency. 

All  mentally  defective  children  were  excluded  whose  condition 
was  so  obvious  as  to  require  immediate  commitment  to  custodial 
institutions.  Those  of  high  enough  type  to  be  continued  on  probation 
were  included. 

All  cases  where  the  child  was  acquitted  or  discharged  after 
trial  were  also  omitted. 

"Juvenile,"  then,  means  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a  child 
over  7  and  under  16,  and  "delinquent"  one  who  has  been  convicted 
of  some  real  offense  against  state  law  or  city  ordinance. 

When  we  come  to  the  definition  of  "working  child"  we  face  a 
more  perplexing  situation.  The  status  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
received  an  emplo5mient  certificate  and  withdrawn  from  school 
is  easy  to  settle.  Whether  employed  or  not  at  the  time  of  arrest, 
and  whether  their  industrial  experience  be  long  or  short,  such 
children  clearly  belong  to  the  working  group.  The  newsboy  who 
hails  you  regularly  from  his  street  comer  is  also  clearly  a  worker, 
though  he  may  still  be  attending  school.  But  how  shall  we  class 
the  child  who  helps  his  father  in  the  grocery  store  without  pay 
before  and  after  school,  often,  in  Italian  families,  arising  at  three 
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or  fiwr  in  the  morning  to  drive  to  the  vegetable  market,  or  as  in 
another  recorded  case,  closing  the  candy  store  at  eleven  o'clock 
every  m^t?  How  about  the  little  girt  who  "minds  the  baby" 
oocasionany  for  a  neighbor  receiving  five  or  ten  cents  an  hour? 
What  d  the  boys  who  run  errands  for  nesiby  ; 
irinle?"  Or  those  who  "watch  autos"  or  "carry  baggage"  at  the 
dodcs  or  railroad  stations?  Can  a  boy  iriw  woil^ed  one  week  two 
soDimers  ago  as  derk  in  a  butcher  shc^,  who  re-entered  school  in 
the  faB  and  has  never  been  employed  ^nce,  be  now  coi^dered  a 
"woridng  boy?"  These  are  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
arise  the  moment  one  approaches  the  actual  records. 

With  these  insularly  employed  children,  many  of  whom  have 
had  only  a  shght  industrial  experience,  it  proved  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  of  procedure.  Each  case  had  to  be 
passed  upon  individually  and  not  infrequently  it  happened  that 
two  boys  whose  own  stories  read  much  the  same  on  the  probation 
records,  were  differently  classified  because  of  corroborative  evidence 
present  in  one  case  and  lacking  in  the  other. 

Two  little  Italians,  for  instance,  aged  eight  and  nine,  both  say  that  they 
have  "shined  shoes."  One  was  arrested  with  his  kit  on  his  very  first 
expedition  to  the  City  Hall  Park,  the  technical  charge  being:  Violation 
of  Corporation  Ordinance;  shining  shoes.  The  second  was  arrested  for 
larceny  and  in  the  course  of  his  first  interview  with  the  probation  officer, 
it  developed  that  he  once  borrowed  his  older  brother's  kit  and  saUied  fortfa 
to  make  his  fortune.  "But  nobody  came  by  me,  so  I  stopped."  The 
ofBcer  named  him  against  a  repetiticm  of  the  attempt  and  there  is  no 
evidence  during  the  entire  probation  period  that  the  boy  failed  to  ob^ 
instructions.  We  would  consider  the  first  a  "working  boy"  since  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  his  industrial  e^tperience  would  have  terminated 
so  abruptly  had  it  not  been  for  his  arrest.  The  second  we  would  class  as 
a  non-worker  since  a  single  isolated  experience  is  not  ordinarily  considered 
to  be  "employment." 

In  53  instances  among  the  boys  and  five  among  the  girls, 
some  slight  reference  to  previous  employment  was  found  which 
could  not,  even  with  supplementary  investigations,  safely  be  as- 
sumed to  put  them  either  into  the  working  or  the  non-working 
group  and  they  were  accordingly  excluded  from  the  study. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  verify  the  stories  of  employment  told 
by  the  children  and  entered  in  the  probation  record,  nor  had  this 
always  been  done  by  the  of&cers  themselves.    In  most  instances  it 
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would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  our  investigators  to  attempt 
such  verifications,  since  the  positions  held  by  the  children  were 
ordinarily  for  short  periods  only  and  with  concerns  where  little  or 
no  record  is  preserved  of  the  names  of  employees.  In  certain  cases 
of  present  emplo5mient,  an  effort  to  investigate  might  have  worked 
an  injustice  to  the  child.  But  in  the  personal  interviews,  which 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Court,  we  were  able  to  secure  with 
children  on  probation,  we  obtained  much  information  on  hours, 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  work  which  incidentally  went  to 
corroborate  the  original  statements. 

Our  definition  of  "working  child"  would  include  all  who  had 
been  gainfully  employed  prior  to  arrest  and  all  who  had  received 
work  permits  and  had  withdrawn  from  school  to  look  for  work. 
It  includes  also  a  very  few  cases  of  children  regularly  employed  at 
specific  tasks  by  their  parents,  without  pay,  where  the  conditions 
of  such  employment  contributed  largely  to  their  delinquency. 

Such  was  the  little  girl  whose  mother  brought  her  to  court  "for 
fear  of  what  might  happen."  The  father  owned  a  laundry  which  yielded 
him  a  fair  income,  but  he  insisted  upon  sending  this  child  of  eleven  to 
deliver  the  packages  of  clean  linen  to  his  customers.  The  work  involved 
going  to  rooming  houses  of  the  cheapest  sort,  and  canying  parcels  to  the 
rooms  of  men  lodgers.  "Already,"  said  the  mother,  "she  is  beginning  to 
come  home  with  stories  of  what  the  men  say  to  her — and  I  am  afraid." 

PLAN  OF  WORK 

A  brief  description  of  the  method  of  procedure  now  followed 
in  the  Children's  Court  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  our  plan 
of  work.  Children  in  New  York  State  are  still  tried  under  the 
criminal  law,  but  according  to  Section  2186  of  the  Penal  Code  are 
not  regarded  as  criminals  but  as  juvenile  delinquents.  A  formal 
hearing  is  held  only  in  the  case  of  children  who  refuse  to  admit  that 
they  have  committed  the  offense  charged  against  them.  There  is 
practically  no  difference  between  this  formal  hearing  and  the  hearing 
given  in  juvenile  courts  which  operate  under  the  chancery  law, 
except  that  the  child  must  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  a  specific 
offense  listed  tmder  the  penal  code,  and  the  procedtire,  in  general 
follows  that  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  spirit  of  the  New  York 
Children's  Court,  however,  is  evident  in  the  sympathetic  attitude  of 
judge  and  court  officials,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  judge,  in 
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list  of  cases  given  to  the  probation  officers  for  investigation.  Dis- 
carding duplications,  this  gave  us  a  total  of  2,046  children,  1,812 
boys  and  234  girls.* 

Certain  other  considerations  still  further  reduced  this  total. 
It  was  otir  purpose  to  limit  the  investigation  strictly  to  children 
under  16  who  had  been  arraigned  during  1916.  Forty-eight  cases 
where  the  arraignment  had  occurred  in  1915,  or  even  1914  which 
were  brought  up  again  during  1916  for  final  adjudication,  were 
excluded  from  consideration.  The  law  permits  the  court  to  continue 
a  child  on  probation  for  three  years  after  the  offense,  whether  or 
not  this  period  continues  after  his  sixteenth  birthday,  although  the 
court  can  assume  no  original  jurisdiction  after  that  date.  If  a 
16-year  old  boy  on  probation  to  the  Children's  Court  is  arrested 
for  a  new  offense,  his  case  is  heard  in  the  Magistrate's  Court,  but 
he  may  also  be  brought  before  the  Children's  Court  for  violation  of 
probation  and  committed  accordingly.  Such  boys,  when  over  16 
years  of  age,  do  not  come  under  our  definition  of  "juveniles"  and 
are  accordingly  excluded,  as  well  as  children  about  whose  age  there 
is  dispute,  if  they  are  proved  to  be  16. 

The  following  list  gives  the  ntimber  of  cases  excluded  with  the 

reasons  therefor: 

Duplications 367 

Classification  doubtful 58 

Arraigned  before  1916 49 

True  Improper  Guardianship 46 

Over  Sixteen 9 

Acquitted 13 

Discharged 46 

No  Delinquency 12 

Mental  Defective  Commitments 4 

Record  Incomplete 14 

Cases  transferred  to  another  court,  etc 2 

621 

This  leaves  a  final  total  of  1,792  children  upon  whose  records 
the  investigation  was  based.  Of  these,  164  were  girls,  and  1,628 
boys.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-two  had  been  employed  prior  to 
arrest,  and  1,110  had  never  been  employed. 

♦The  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Court  lists  2,173  boys  and  240  girls 
on  whose  cases  probation  officers  made  investigation  in  1916.   Table  154,  page  166. 
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the  Borough  of  Manhattan  during  1915-16,  which  may  give  us 
some  basis  for  estimating  the  disproportion  between  the  two  groups. 

Table  I. 

NUMBER    AND    PERCENTAGE    OF    CHILDREN    EMPLOYED    AND    NEVER    EM- 
PLOYED  PRIOR  TO  ARREST  ADJUDGED  DELINQUENT   BY  MAN- 
HATTAN  BRANCH   OF   CHILDREN'S  COURT  DURING 
1916  CLASSIFIED   BY   SEX 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Sex 

Working 

Non- 
Work- 
ing 

Total 

Work- 
ing 

Non- 
Working 

Total 

Bovs 

614 
68 

1,014 
96 

1,628 
164 

37.68 
41.47 

62.32 
58.53 

100.00 

*^^j  « 

Girls 

100.00 

Total 

682 

1,110 

1,792 

38.03 

61.97 

100.00 

In  September,  1914,  724,833  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  New  York  City.  During  the  calendar  year 
ending  July  31,  1915,  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  issued  4,655  news- 
boy badges,  and  dttring  the  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1915,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  issued  34,980  work  permits  to  New  York  City 
children.  Thus  the  number  who  secured  permission  to  work  dttring 
approximately  the  same  period  of  time  in  1914-15  represented 
slightly  over  five  per  cent  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the  elementary 
school  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Attendance  the 
figures  for  the  year  1916  have  been  given  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  advance  of  publication.  The  figures  are  available 
by  boroughs  but  not  as  yet  by  age  groups,  although  this  distribution 
is  to  be  made  later. 

In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  the  territory  covered  by  our 
Children's  Court  study,  19,522  work  permits  and  1,804  newsboy 
permits  were  issued  during  the  calendar  year  1916.  During  the 
school  year  1914-15,  attendance  officers  reported  a  total  of  1,018 
children  found  illegally  employed.    Approximately  22,344  children 
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in  City  Hall  Park,  nor  can  we  consider  that  lad  an  embryo  criminal 
who,  after  a  long  day's  jSshing  on  the  pier,  steals  a  few  potatoes 
from  a  convenient  freight  car  to  roast  for  his  supper.  But  the  boy 
who  deliberately  plans  and  executes  a  gang  robbery  is  in  a  different 
class.  No  plea  of  youth  or  a  jdelding  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  can 
wholly  excuse  him,  though  it  may  mitigate  the  offense.  On  the 
other  hand,  children  may  sometimes  be  implicated  in  very  serious 
offenses  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  their  meaning: 

An  American  boy  of  11  was  arrested  for  grand  larceny,  having 
stolen  a  diamond  ring  and  a  gold  pencil  valued  at  $800.  The  child  freely 
admitted  taking  the  articles  from  the  apartment  of  the  woman  who  had 
engaged  him  to  run  errands  for  her  after  school.  He  said  he  did  not  intend 
to  steal  the  things,  but  wanted  to  play  with  them.  He  had  left  two  other 
rings  in  the  same  jewelry  box  untouched  and  his  employer  admitted  that 
when  the  week  before  she  had  left  pennies,  nickels  and  other  small  change 
about  the  apartment  to  test  the  boy's  honesty,  he  had  taken  nothing. 
He  had,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  of  the  ring. 

Is  there  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  offenses  committed 
by  working  and  non-working  children  great  enough  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  relative  temptations  to  delinquency  among  the  two 
groups?  Is  it  possible  to  determine  whether  the  non-workers  are 
brought  to  court  for  more  trivial  offenses  than  the  working? 

It  is  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  determine  how  fully  the 
child  comprehended  what  he  was  doing  but  the  statement  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  throws  some  light  on  the  character  of 
his  delinquency.  It  is  usually  possible  to  sift  out  at  once  certain 
offenses,  such  as  disorderly  conduct  which  ordinarily  means  very 
insignificant  misbehavior,  from  those  like  assault  or  burglary  which 
frequently  indicate  a  real  menace  to  society. 

Since  New  York  children  are  tried  according  to  the  Penal  Law, 
the  court  papers  always  charge  them  with  violation  of  a  specific 
section  of  that  law.  Certain  offenses,  however,  may  quite  correctly 
be  classified  imder  two  or  more  sections  and  it  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  officer  making  out  the  petition  where  they  are  put. 
In  making  our  classification  of  offenses  it  seemed  wisest  to  dis- 
regard entirely  the  technical  charge  and  to  put  the  child  in  the 
group  which  had  committed  oflEenses  similar  to  his.  Thus  all  cases 
of  theft  are  classed  together,  although  they  may  have  been  brought 
in  under  Section  404,  Burglary,    Sec.  405,  Unlawful  Entry,    Sec. 
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Table  n. 

couMnriNG  SPECIFIC  offenses  classified  by  sex 


s 

Bovs 

GlKLS 

^ 

Number 

Peb  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Work- 
ing 

Non- 
Work- 
ing 

Work- 
ing 

Non- 
Work- 
ing 

Work- 
ing 

Non- 
Work- 
ing 

Work- 
ing 

Non- 
Work- 
ing 

2 
36 
11 

17 

77 
3 
2 
1 

HI 
13 

1 
266 

48 

26 

3 

64 
5 

2 

200 
1 
3 

192 

22 

505 
27 

.32 
5.87 
1.79 

2.77 

12.55 
.49 
.32 

.17 
18.08 
2.11 

.16 
43.33 

7.81 

4.23 

.29 
5.33 

.49 

.19 

19.73 
.09 
.29 

18.94 

2.17 

49.81 
2.67 

4 

1 
2 
26 
30 

6 

1 

1 

22 
22 

1 
10 

1.47 
2.94 
36.76 
44.12 

7.35 
1.48 

•'■■A 

and  Gam- 

■KTly   Con- 

'K  Selling 

iLikenness 

irrigibility — 

•i  Offenses 

■  :icide  (Attempt- 

39.23 
39.29 

■  .lation  of  Child 

Labor  Law — 

Weapon,     having 

or  disdiarging.. 

Total 

6U 

1,014 

100.00 

100.00 

68 

56 

100.00 

100.00 

Only  one  serious  offense  is  concealed  londer  the  term  having 
or  discharging  firearms.  Among  the  boys  who  purchased  toy-pistols 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  and  those  who  could  not  resist  the  lure  of 
the  air-gun  is  one  negro  boy  who  wakened  from  his  sleep  late  at 
night  to  see  his  drunken  father  threatening  his  mother  with  an  axe. 
The  boy  seized  his  father's  pistol  and  shot  at  him,  fortunately 
inflicting  only  a  slight  injury. 

The  other  tem^  are  self-explanatory. 
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A  child  may  jdeld  to  temptation  once  as  the  result  of  curiosity  or 
thoughtlessness,  but  one  court  experience  should  forever  damp  his 
ardor  for  continued  experiments  with  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
recidivist,  or  repeating  offender,  is  recognized  by  criminologists  as 
the  great  problem  in  penal  institutions,  and  the  superintendents  of 
juvenile  reformatories  know  that  the  habit  of  transgression,  once 
established,  is  broken  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

The  following  table  shows  vividly  how  much  less  protection 
is  thrown  about  the  working  boy  than  about  his  brother  in  school, 
and  how  much  more  frequently  he  is  brought  back  to  court  for 
repeated  offenses. 

Table  m. 

RECIDIVISM   AMONG   WORKING  AND  NON- WORKING   BOYS* 


Number  of  Con- 

Number 

Per  Cent 

victions  on  Delin- 
quency Charge 

Working 

Non- 
Working 

Total 

Working 

Non- 
Working 

1 

347 

144 

69 

31 

16 

6 

1 

729 

186 

69 

25 

3 

1 

1 

1,076 

330 

138 

56 

19 

7 

2 

56.52 

23.46 

11.25 

5.06 

2.62 

.92 

.17 

71.99 

2 

18.36 

3 

6.82 

4 

2.48 

5 

.31 

6 

.02 

7 

.02 

Total 

614 

1,014 

1,628 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage  of  recidivism  among  working  boys— 43. 
Percentage  of  recidivism  among  non-working  boys — ^28. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  percentages  with  those  given 
for  the  entire  city  in  the  report  of  the  Children's  Court.  Of  all 
boys  arraigned  in  New  York  City  during  1916,  73.8  per  cent  were 
first  offenders,  and  26.2  per  cent  were  recidivists.  All  previous 
arraignments  were  cotmted  here  irrespective  of  charge  or  verdict. 


*  In  counting  previous  offenses  all  were  omitted  where  the  child  had  been 
acquitted  or  where  the  charge  had  been  dependency  only.  Thus,  recidivism 
here  refers  to  previous  convictions  on  a  delinquency  charge,  not  to  appearances 
in  court. 
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The  percentage  of  recidivism  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  as 
calculated  by  the  court  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  city  as  a 
whole,  66.7  per  cent  of  the  boys  being  first  offenders  and  32.3  per 
cent  recidivists.  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  whole  group 
of  boys.  {See  page  12.)  Obviously,  then,  the  working  boys  in  our 
group  are  decidedly  above  the  average  rate  of  recidivism  whether 
it  be  for  the  city  as  a  whole  or  for  the  entire  group  of  Manhattan  boys. 

Girls  are  seldom  found  among  the  recidivists.  There  is  a  much 
stronger  feeling  against  bringing  a  girl  to  court  in  the  first  place 
and  such  action  is  rarely  resorted  to  until  delinquency  has  gone 
much  further  than  is  the  case  among  boys.  Only  16  out  of  the  164 
girls  for  whom  records  were  obtained,  approximately  10  per  cent, 
made  more  than  one  appearance  in  court.  Where  the  absolute 
numbers  are  so  small  as  among  this  group  of  recidivists  it  is  unsafe 
to  draw  any  general  conclusions,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  percentage  of  repeaters  among  the  non-workers  of  the  16  cases 
was  12,  while  among  the  workers  it  was  only  6. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  age  distribution  may  have  more  to 
do  with  the  recidivist  than  the  question  of  employment.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  are  among  the  14  and 
15-year-old  children  and  the  older  group,  having  had  more  time  in 
which  to  commit  offenses,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  furnish 
a  larger  ntimber  of  repeaters. 

Table  IV,  which  gives  the  age  distribution  of  the  recidivists 
among  the  boys,  both  working  and  non-working,  shows  that  of 
the  552  recidivists,  296  or  53.6  per  cent  were  in  the  14  to  15-year- 
old  age  group.  Of  these,  195  or  65.8  per  cent  were  working  boys. 
Of  the  entire  group  of  14  to  15-year-old  delinquent  boys,  434  or  63.3 
per  cent  were  working  boys.  With  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  recidivists 
to  be  found  in  the  lower  age  groups,  and  with  the  proportion  of  14 
to  15-year-old  workers  among  the  recidivists  only  two  per  cent 
greater  than  their  proportion  in  the  entire  group  of  14  to  15-year-old 
delinquents,  it  is  hard  to  ascribe  any  preponderant  influence  to  age. 

AGE  AND  OFFENSE 

The  connection  between  the  age  factor  and  the  kind  of  offense 
committed  is  shown  in  Table  V.  Of  the  more  serious  charges, 
theft  is  the  only  one  which  appears  before  the  tenth  year.     It  is 
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astonishingly  large  among  the  8  and  9-year-old  non-workers  but 
a  study  of  the  individual  records  shows  that  many  of  these  children 
are  used  as  cat's  paw  by  older  boys,  sometimes  through  full  member- 
ship in  such  organizations  as  the  "Honest  Club,"  the  purpose  of 
which  was  "to  steal,'*  but  more  often  as  temporary  assistants  useful 
because  of  their  youth  and  apparent  innocence.  They  "lay  chiggy,'* 
or  act  as  lookouts;  they  are  pushed  through  narrow  sky-lights; 
and  they  act  as  go-between  for  the  older  boys  and  the  junk  dealers. 
Theft  shows  a  steady  increase  among  the  non-workers  until  the  age 
of  14  when  it  drops  suddenly,  following  the  decrease  in  the  actual 
number  of  non-workers.  There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  theft 
among  the  working  boys  at  this  age  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  shift  at  14  from  school  to  industry  does  not  cure  boys  of  a 
propensity  to  pilfer. 

Incorrigibility  which  stands  second  in  the  total  number  of 
offenses  is  proportionately  highest  among  the  workers  at  13,  the 
age  when  arrests  for  violation  of  the  child  labor  law  are  also  pro- 
portionately highest.  What  share  the  increasing  desire  to  become 
a  wage-earner  and  the  consequent  restlessness  at  school  plays  in 
this  situation  is  hard  to  determine.  It  is  only  fair  to  include  it  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  adolescent  unrest  which  is  probably  of 
significance. 

Begging  is  almost  exclusively  an  offense  of  the  boys  under  14 
for  youthful  appearance  is  a  great  asset  in  working  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  benevolent.  Playing  craps  and  gambling  come  later 
when  the  boy  has  his  own  funds  and  is  trying  to  assume  the  alluring 
vices  of  manhood.  Nearly  half  the  arrests  on  this  charge  come  from 
the  15-year-old  workers. 

Disorderly  conduct  is  highest  among  the  13-year-old  non- 
workers.  Throughout  the  age  groups  it  is  larger  both  absolutely 
and  proportionately  among  the  non-workers  than  among  the  workers 
with  the  exception  of  the  15-year-old  workers  where  the  absolute 
numbers  are  greater  but  the  proportion  remains  smaller. 

The  14-year-old  group  contributes  the  largest  number  of  sex 
offenders,  both  absolute  numbers  and  percentages  being  almost 
identical  for  both  groups. 

Assault,  though  the  absolute  nimibers  are  highest  among  the 
15-year-old  workers,  causes  the  arrest  of  proportionately  the  same 
number  of  children  among  the  unemployed  of  the  same  age. 
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OFFENSE  AND  SCHOOL  GRADE  COMPLETED 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  regarding  the 
comparative  amotmt  of  schooling  of  working  and  non-working 
delinquents  because  for  a  very  large  nimiber  of  the  working  boys, 
169  or  27  per  cent,  the  school  grade  was  not  recorded.  Practically 
all  of  these  boys  held  work  permits,  which  means  that  they  had 
completed  the  6th  grade,  and  the  chances  are  that  many  of  them  had 
not  gone  beyond  that  stage,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  carry  the  assumption 
farther  in  view  of  the  fact  that  128  or  28  per  cent  of  the  working 
boys  whose  grade  is  known  had  remained  in  school  beyond  the  6th 
grade,  67  having  completed  the  7th  grade,  55  the  8th,  5  the  9th  and 
one  the  10th  grade. 

Of  peculiar  significance  is  the  very  small  number  of  non-working 
children  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  and  high  school.  Only  119  or 
12  per  cent  of  the  993  unemployed  children  whose  grades  are  known 
had  passed  that  educational  mile-stone  which  marks  the  possible 
entrance  to  industry  while  out  of  the  whole  group  of  delinquent 
children  whose  grades  are  recorded  the  percentage  is  18. 

A  second  point  worth  noting  is  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  workers  and  the  non-workers  in  ungraded  classes.  Three  per 
cent  of  the  non-workers  and  two  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  so 
mentally  deficient  as  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  school  author- 
ities from  the  regular  to  the  ungraded  classes.  While  these  per- 
centages cannot  safely  be  asstimed  to  determine  the  relative  amount 
of  feeblemindedness  in  the  two  groups,  they  do  indicate  that  con- 
ditions are  apparently  not  more  unfavorable  among  the  workers 
than  among  the  unemployed. 

OFFENSE  AND  NATIONALITY 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  children  of  recent  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  are  at  a  certain  disadvantage  for  a  time  whether 
they  enter  school  or  go  to  work.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  a  strange  language  in  addition  to  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  new  customs  in  dress  and  food  and  new 
economic  conditions.  Theoretically  the  child  of  American  parentage 
has  the  advantage,  to  start  with.  It  is  of  interest  then  to  see  whether 
there  are  proportionately  more  American  children  among  the  working 
than  among  the  unemployed  delinquents. 
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Table  VII  gives  the  distribution  of  offenses  of  the  delinquent 
boys  by  nationality  of  father.  Including  both  negroes  and  whites 
among  the  Americans  the  percentage  is  18  among  the  working 
children  and  24  among  the  non-workers.  But  the  English  and 
Irish  have  not  the  difficulties  in  language  to  overcome  and  the 
difference  between  their  living  conditions  at  home  and  in  this 
country  is  not  so  marked  as  to  be  of  significance.  Subtracting  the 
totals  for  these  nationalities  from  the  totals  and  working  out  per- 
centages on  the  new  basis,  we  find  63  per  cent  of  the  working  group 
of  the  non-English  speaking  immigration  against  59  per  cent  of 
the  non-workers.  Thus,  so  far  as  this  comparison  goes,  the  non- 
working  group  have  slightly  the  advantage  of  the  workers.  When 
one  considers,  however,  the  great  difference  in  attitude  toward 
the  employment  of  young  children  which  characterizes  the  American- 
born  and  the  English-speaking  group  in  general,  as  opposed  to  the 
feeling  of  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Italy,  it  is  only  surprising 
that  so  slight  a  difference  exists. 

On  518*  of  our  schedules  which  covered  175  of  the  working 
group  and  343  of  the  non-workers,  information  was  secured  on  the 
language  spoken  in  the  home.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  working 
children  and  41  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  came  from  homes  where 
some  foreign  language  was  habitually  spoken.  Here  again  the 
advantage  is  very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  non-working  group. 


HOME  CONDITIONS,  WORKERS  AND  NON-WORKERS 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  the  "broken  home"  is  responsible 
for  far  more  than  its  share  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Until  we  know 
how  large  a  place  these  "broken  homes"  occupy  in  the  commimity 
we  have  no  solid  ground  upon  which  to  base  such  a  statement  and 
such  information  is  not  at  present  available.  No  one  would  fail 
to  admit,  however,  that  other  things  being  equal,  a  child  is  better 
off  when  home  conditions  are  normal,  that  is,  when  he  is  living 
with  his  own  father  and  mother. 


*These  were  in  no  sense  a  selected  group,  but  represent  all  cases  studied 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  investigation.  A  change  in  plan  of  work  then 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  more  elaborate  schedule  and  the  briefer 
form  substituted  did  not  call  for  information  on  this  point. 
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Table  VIII  indicates  the  family  situations  which  contributed 
to  the  Children's  Court  population  during  1916.  The  non-working 
children  have  slightly  the  advantage  of  the  workers  so  far  as  the 
normal  homes  are  concerned,  which  might  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  home  conditions,  rather  than  employment,  were  responsible 
for  their  delinquency  were  it  not  for  the  findings  of  Table  IX. 

Home  conditions  depend  upon  many  other  factors  besides  the 
language  spoken  or  the  presence  of  either  parent  in  the  home:  the 
housing,  income,  moral  atmosphere,  kind  of  neighborhood,  employ- 
ment or  non-employment  of  the  mother,  are  all  among  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  a  good  or  a  poor  home.  Certain  definite  facts 
are  recorded  on  the  case  history  sheets  used  by  the  probation  officers 
of  the  Children's  Court  which  are  of  great  value  in  determining 
home  conditions,  such  as  the  name,  age,  occupation  and  wage  of 
all  members  of  the  household ;  the  ntmiber  of  rooms  and  the  monthly 
rent;  the  record  from  the  Social  Service  Exchange  which  shows 
what  social  agencies  are  familiar  with  some  phase  of  the  family 
situation;  the  years  of  residence  in  this  country  and  facts  as  to 
citizenship  of  the  father.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  information 
was  secured  from  the  probation  officer  on  the  sanitation  and  clean- 
liness of  the  home;  the  moral  reputation  of  home  and  neighborhood; 
and  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  children  if  the  mothers 
were  employed.  Information  on  these  points  was  frankly  opinion 
and,  suffered,  of  course,  from  any  individual  bias  which  the  probation 
officer  might  have.  It  was  in  practically  all  cases  based  on  several 
months'  experience  with  the  family,  not  on  a  single  visit. 

We  made  no  effort  to  compute  budgets  since  information 
covering  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  was  not  available  but  we 
considered  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  present  standard  of  living 
of  the  family  could  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  number  of  rooms, 
number  of  persons,  with  ages,  who  occupied  them,  rent,  occupation 
of  father  and  of  other  members  of  the  family — ^whether  skilled  or 
imskilled,  steady  or  seasonal — nationality,  and  facts  as  to  present 
or  former  charitable  relief.  Combining  this  purely  economic  side 
of  the  situation  with  the  personal  element  which  after  all  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  home,  was  a  more  difficult  task.  In  general, 
a  home  was  considered  Good  when  there  was  a  fairly  regular  income 
sufficient  to  provide  decent  housing  without  serious  overcrowding, 
when  the  mother  was  at  home  and  when  the  moral  influence  of 
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in  the  one  particular,  that  of  absolute  numbers  of  children  employed 
before  arrest.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  records  secured  from 
the  Children's  Court  of  New  York  City  at  that  time,  37,  is  too 
small  to  be  of  any  value  for  ptirposes  of  comparison  but  for  the 
country  at  large  the  number  of  children  employed  prior  to  arrest 
exceeded  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  those  who  had  never 
been  employed.  We  found  the  non-workers  out-numbering  the 
workers  three  to  two,  although  the  relative  numbers  still  showed 
an  undue  proportion  of  working  delinquents.  When  one  considers, 
however,  the  many  restrictions  imknown  a  decade  ago  which  child 
labor  legislation  has  placed  about  the  entrance  to  industry,  and 
particularly  the  improved  methods  of  enforcing  the  law,  the  increased 
forces  of  factory  inspectors  and  attendance  officers,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strong  local  child  labor  committee  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  cooperation  of  probation  officers,  nurses  and  other  social 
workers  in  reporting  violations  of  the  law,  we  should  have  occasion 
for  surprise  if  the  absolute  numbers  of  employed  children  in  any 
given  borough  of  New  York  City  had  not  decreased. 

Table  IX. 

DELINQUENT  BOYS  CLASSIFIED  BY  KIND  OF  HOMES 


• 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Kind  of  Home 

Working 

Non- 
Working 

Total 

Working 

Non- 
Working 

Good 

184 

225 

176 

29 

293 
362 
317 

42 

477 
587     . 
493 
71 

30.00 

37.00 

29.00 

4.00 

29.00 

Fair 

36.00 

Bad 

31.00 

Not  Stated 

4.00 

Totals 

614 

1,014 

1,628 

100.00 

100.00 

It  is  still  true,  however,  that  the  working  children  contribute 
more  than  their  proportion  to  the  delinquents  and  that  this  pro- 
portion holds  good  among  the  more  serious  offenses  separately 
considered;   that  among  recidivists,  both  the  absolute  and  relative 
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group  in  the  interest  of  many  people,  they  have  been  kept  separate 
in  the  tabulation. 

Table  X. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS    CLASSIFIED    BY    KIND    AND    LEGALITY 

OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  SEX 


Children  Employed  Prior 

Number 

Per 

to  Arrest 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Cent 

A.    With  Work  Permit* 

During  School  Hours 

Before  or  After  School 

Vacation  Only 

216 

12 

6 

4 

238 

29 

•  • 

•  ■ 

2 
31 

269 

Not  Yet  Employed 

Total 

40.00 

B.    Without  Work  Permit* 

During  School  Hours 

Before  or  After  School 

Vacation  Only 

Under 
Age    Other    Total 

8          55          63 
95          59        154 
14          23          37 

254 

24 
6 
5 

35 

289 

Total 

43.00 

C.    Facts  Regarding  Per- 
mit* Not  Stated 

During  School  Hours 

Before  or  After  School 

Vacation  Only 

31 

31 

3 

65 

•   • 

65 

Total 

9.00 

D.    Newsboys  14  and  15  No 
Badge  or  Permit  Needed 

43                43 

•   • 

43 

6.00 

E.    Data  Insufficient  to 
Classify 

14 

•   • 

14 

2.00 

Total 

614 

66 

680 

100.00 

*Term  Work  Permit  here  includes  Newsboy  Badge. 
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The  comparatively  small  range  of  occupation  open  to  the  boy 
under  16  in  New  York  City  and  t^e  lack  of  openings  which  promise 
real  training  or  hope  for  advancement  are  well  illustrated  by  this  table. 

The  delivery,  errand  and  wagon  boys  form  almost  two-fifths  of 
the  entire  group  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  some  boys  working 
in  laundries,  stores,  markets,  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
ments were  performing  similar  tasks.  Another  fifth  is  accounted 
for  by  the  newsboys,  or  if  we  include  newsboys  and  bootblacks  with 
the  other  street  traders,  32.3  per  cent,  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 
group,  are  found  under  this  head.  The  factory  workers  are  the 
only  other  single  class  nimibering  more  than  five  per  cent. 

Table  XI. 

NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OP    WORKING    BOY    DELINQUENTS 

ENGAGED  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS 


Amusement  Resorts 

Bootblacks 

Delivery,  Errand  and  Wagon  Boys 

Factory 

Laundry 

Messenger  Boys 

Newsboys 

Office  Boys 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Stores  and  Markets 

Street  Traders 

Miscellaneous  (20  occupations,  4  or  under  in  each) 

Kind  of  Employment  not  stated 

Holding  work  permit  but  not  yet  employed 

Total 


614 


Number 

Percent 

9 

1.50 

21 

3.40 

241 

39.20 

47 

7.50 

5 

.80 

9 

1.50 

146 

23.80 

23 

3.80 

8 

1.30 

21 

3.40 

32 

5.10 

34 

5.70 

14 

2.30 

4 

.70 

100.00 


It  is  not  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  the  percentages  of 
Table  XI  have  anything  to  do  with  the  relative  temptations  to 
misbehavior  in  their  respective  occupations,  because  we  know  nothing 
about  the  total  number  of  boys  employed  at  similar  occupations 
who  are  not  delinquent. 
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CONNECTION   BETWEEN   OCCUPATION   AND   OFFENSE 

« 

For  light  on  this  important  aspect  of  the  juvenile  delinquency 
problem  we  must  turn  to  Table  XII  which  lists  the  Direct  Connec- 
tion cases  by  occupation* 

Table  XII. 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  CASES  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


Amusement  Resorts 

Bootblacks 

Delivery,  Errand  and  Wagon  Boys. . . 

Factory 

Laundry 

Messenger  Boys 

Newsboys 

Ofl&ce  Boys 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Stores  and  Markets 

Street  Traders 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Number 


Total 
Delinquents 


9 

21 

241 

47 

5 

9 

146 

23 

8 
21 
32 
34 


596 


Total 

Direct 

Connection 

Cases 


6 
8 
55 
7 
2 

>  •  • 

48 
4 

>  •  • 

7 

18 

5 


160 


Percent 

Direct 

Connection 

Cases 


66.70 
38.10 
22.50 
15.20 
40.00 

32.90 
17.40 

33.30 
58.10 
14.70 


28.52 


By  a  Direct  Connection  case  we  mean  a  case  where  the  offense 
which  brought  a  boy  to  court  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  employment  or  to  the  influence  of  his  fellow-workers. 
Such  a  connection  is  easily  seen  when  an  errand  boy  steals  from  the 
apartment  where  he  has  delivered  an  order,  or  when  an  office  boy, 
discharged  for  misbehavior  and  refused  his  back  pay,  assaults  his 
former  employer.  The  48  children  brought  to  court  for  violation 
of  the  child  labor  or  newsboy  or  peddling  laws,  would  all,  of  course, 
be  direct  connection  cases.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  in  a  case  where 
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But  New  York  State  forbids  the  use  of  boys  under  21  in  the  night 
messenger  service  when  the  most  dangerous  features  of  the  occu- 
pation are  in  evidence  and  the  work  which  these  nine  boys  had  been 
doing  varied  Uttle  from  that  of  the  ordinary  errand  or  office  boy. 

The  so-called  "inside  work'*  of  the  factory,  printing  or  pub- 
lishing establishment,  or  office  contributes  a  slightly  smaller  per- 
centage of  direct  connection  cases  than  the  "outside  work*'  of  the 
delivery  and  errand  boys  and  they,  in  turn,  fall  slightly  below  the 
street  traders.  But  the  percentage  is  high  in  all  the  occupations 
represented  by  a  significant  number  of  workers,  falling  nowhere 
below  14  per  cent,  and  maintaining  an  average  for  the  entire  group 
of  28  per  cent.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  mere 
fact  of  being  at  work,  irrespective  of  occupation,  was  a  more  potent 
factor  than  age  or  family  conditions  in  bringing  these  boys  before 
the  Children's  Court. 

Are  there  constructive  measures  which,  if  taken  in  time,  might 
have  kept  some  of  these  young  delinquents  from  that  first  step  to- 
wards delinquency  marked  by  their  appearance  in  court? 

Less  than  half  of  the  boys  held  work  permits  (See  Table  X) 
yet  none  of  those  illegally  employed  were  in  occupations  impro- 
tected  by  law.  Table  XIII  shows  graphically  the  comparatively 
large  ntimber  of  under-age  children  who  were  found  at  work. 

Peddling  is  forbidden  in  New  York  State  to  children  under  16, 
and  the  newsboy  law  requires  a  permit  and  a  badge  for  boys  of 
12  and  13.  Boys  14  and  15  years  old  must  have  a  badge  if  they 
deliver  papers  along  prescribed  routes,  but  not  if  they  are  selling 
for  themselves.  Information  on  this  technical  point  was  so  seldom 
given  on  the  records  for  our  14  and  15-year-old  newsboys  that  it 
seemed  safest  to  include  them  in  the  general  group  who  needed  no 
permit.    There  are  probably  some  violations  of  the  law  in  this  group. 

Of  the  14  and  15-year-old  children  in  the  occupations  for  which 
a  work  permit  was  required  109  had  no  permit,  for  35  the  information 
was  not  available  and  210  were  legally  employed. 

There  is  a  large  enough  percentage  of  illegal  emplojnnent  here 
to  suggest  that  better  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  and  compulsory 
education  laws  by  a  more  nearly  adequate  force  of  inspectors  would 
do  something  to  check  the  stream  of  delinquency  at  its  source. 
The  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  the  probation  officer  and 
the  labor  inspector  is  evident. 
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girl  selling  chewing  gum  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  an  undesirable  neigh- 
borhood and  brought  her  to  court  on  a  charge  of  improper  guardianship. 
The  father  claimed  that  the  girl 'was  now  over  16  and  it  was  legal  for  her 
to  peddle,  but  the  Court  refused  to  accept  his  statement  in  preference  to 
the  age  given  in  three  previous  trials  and  placed  the  girl  on  probation, 
y-i^y         •  Investigation  of  the  family  circumstances  by  the  probation  officer 

showed  a  comfortable  four-room  apartment  with  father,  stepmother  and 
three  children  to  share  a  weekly  income  which  varied  between  $18.00  and 
$28.00  according  to  the  luck  of  the  father,  a  laundry  agent,  in  making 
collections.  The  stepmother  was  said  by  the  neighbors  to  have  bragged 
of  "having  lots  of  money"  in  various  banks  of  the  city  and  the  family 
always  seemed  to  be  well  supplied  with  food.  But,  according  to  the  neigh- 
bors, Rose,  the  15-year-old  girl,  and  her  11-year-old  sister  were  sent  out 
every  night  by  the  parents  to  peddle  gtun  and  candy  in  Momingside  Park. 
Often  in  the  simmiertime  the  children  did  not  return  home  until  midnight. 
They  were  said  to  be  "deathly  afraid  of  their  parents"  but  no  definite 
instances  of  parental  abuse  were  cited,  except  the  constant  exploitation  of 
these  little  girls  as  street  traders. 

But  the  specialist  who  examined  the  child  fotmd  her  undersized  and 
tmder  weight,  with  the  dimensions  of  a  girl  of  11  or  12,  sickly,  thin,  tmder- 
nourished  and  neglected.  At  15  she  was  just  starting  her  6th  grade  at 
school.  "Yet,"  said  the  psychologist,  "she  is  not  really  defective,  though 
much  retarded  and  not  sure  of  anything  she  does.  She  is  apt  to  do  the 
bidding  of  others  without  resistance,** 

There  is  no  record  that  proceedings  had  ever  been  undertaken 
against  the  father  who  was  surely  the  responsible  person.  Similar 
cases  are  fairly  frequent  among  the  boys. 

The  need  of  more  special  schools  for  the  retarded  boy  who  is 
not  mentally  defective  is  evidenced  in  many  cases.  Again  and 
again  the  probation  officers  record  the  growing  restlessness  in 
school  of  some  boy,  large  for  his  age  perhaps,  and  of  the  age  but 
below  the  grade  where  a  work  permit  can  be  granted,  who  is  making 
life  wretched  for  his  teacher,  his  parents  and  himself  because  he 
does  not  fit  the  Procrustes  bed  of  our  public  school  system  and  very 
naturally  objects  to  being  stretched  or  lopped  off  to  match  the 
purely  m3rthical  "average  child.**  Such  restlessness  is  apt  to  cul- 
minate in  some  sort  of  explosion  which  may  have  disastrous  results. 

The  public  school  machinery  which  sifts  the  truly  feeble- 
minded child  from  those  who  are  merely  mentally  retarded  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  that  point  of  perfection  where  it  provides  special 
care  and  training  for  all  those  who  need  it.  The  thorough  examina- 
tion by  mental  specialists  which  the  Children's  Court  now  provides 
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finds  many  children  etill  in  regular  grades  at  school  who  should 
long  since  have  been  transferred  to  ungraded  classes.  The  industrial 
training  of  the  high  grade  feeble-minded  child  who  can  safely  be 
allowed  to  support  himself  at  simple  tasks  outside  an  institution 
presents  a  special  problem,  the  solution  of  which  would  rejoice  both 
school  and  court. 

Wvth  children  of  14  or  IB  who  are  mentally  and  physically  fit 
to  go  to  work,  the  first  step,  as  indicated  by  this  study,  towards 
preventing  their  becoming  delinquents  through  their  employment, 
is  to  give  them  adequate  vocational  guidance.  The  Children's 
Court  has  recognized  this  need  by  establishing  within  the  year  its 
own  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  but  to  a  certain  extent  each  pro- 
bation officer  ought  to  be  a  vocational  adviser  and  he  ought  to  know 
enough  about  the  employment  situation  to  be  able  to  furnish  intel- 
ligent direction  to  the  children  imder  his  charge. 

The  need  of  such  intelligent  direction  is  well  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  a  IS-year-old  American  boy  who  was  brought  to  court  in  1916  for 
threatening  his  former  employer  with  a  revolver  because  he  had  refused 
to  pay  the  wages  due  when  the  boy  was  discharged.  The  first  position  he 
held  was  with  a  bakery  where  he  worked  from  6  P.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  He 
received  S5.00  a  week.  When  the  probation  officer  learned  of  the  hours  of 
work  he  compelled  the  boy  to  give  up  the  position  but  before  the  officer 
could  direct  him  to  another  place  the  boy  himself  had  found  work  in  a 
fainily  liquor  store.  He  stayed  only  three  days  and  was  persuaded  to  leave 
because  of  the  character  of  the  work.  He  then  expected  to  go  to  work  for 
a  lumber  company  as  errand  hay  at  $7.00  a  week,  but  the  next  entry  on  the 
probation  record  states  "Boy  was  washing  windows  on  third  story;  fell, 
fractured  his  skull,  broke  both  arms  and  is  internally  injured;  not  expected 
to  live."  Three  weeks  later,  however,  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hos^ntal 
but  the  record  states  "It  will  be  some  time  before  he  can  work."  In  three 
weeks,  althou^  still  unable  to  use  his  right  aim,  he  was  trying  to  find  light 
work  and  finally  secured  a  portion  as  usher  in  a  cheap  vaudeville  and 
moving  picture  house  where  he  worked  untQ  11  or  11.30  every  night  Once 
more  urged  to  change  his  employment  because  of  the  hours,  he  found  work 
as  elevator  runner  in  an  apartment  house,  ^ce  he  was  under  16  his 
employment  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  He  was  still  holding  this 
position,  however,  when  the  probaticm  record  ended. 

Perhaps  if  we  knew  more  about  the  working  conditions  of 
probationers  we  would  see  more  cleariy  why  some  of  them  appear 
in  court  again  and  attain.  Ps>*chol€gy  has  tatight  us  that  btdgue 
lowers  reostance.    How  about  the  girl  o£  15  vbo  has  been  emfdoyed 
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for  three  weeks  until  10  o'clock  each  night  in  a  small  "neighborhood 
shop"  and  must  then  walk  home  alone  through  the  city  streets? 
Or  the  little  boy  whose  "after  school  job"  of  delivering  bundles  for 
ilor  often  keeps  him  from  home  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening? 
Probation  records  do  not  always  indicate  a  comprehension  of  the 
importance  of  knowing  hours,  wage,  place  of  employment  and  kind 
of  work  done  by  the  child.    The  school  child  brings  weekly  to  his 
probation  officer  a  report  card  which  records  attendance,  deport- 
ment and  scholarship;  why  not  a  report  card  for  the  working  child? 
He  is  surely  in  need  of  closer  supervision  than  the  child  over  whose 
JL  activities  the  board  of  education  still  holds  a  restraining  hand. 

In  spite  of  all  palliative  measures,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  better  for  most  children  between  14  and  16  to  be  in  school 
than  at  work.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  all  working  children 
become  delinquents  and  there  are  undoubtedly  individual  cases 
where  the  shift  from  school  to  industry  has  proved  the  making  of 
the  boy  but  in  general  the  evidence  is  massed  on  the  other  side. 

Can  we  afford  to  disregard  this  evidence?     If  it  is  true  that 
^  employment  at  the  kinds  of  occupation  open  to  most  boys  under  16 

k  is  apt  to  increase  the  temptation  to  wrong-doing,  often  past  the 

r  child's  power  of  resistance,  is  it  wise  to  thrust  him,  before  his  time, 

into  the  midst  of  such  temptations?  The  statistics  which  have  been 
gathered,  in  this  country  and  in  England  point  unmistakably  to  the 
folly  of  such  a  course.  It  is  not  wise  to  subordinate  the  human  out- 
put to  the  material,  or  to  sacrifice  a  future  good  to  an  immediate 
need.  Yet  this  is  just  what  we  contemplate  when  we  view  the 
process  of  emasculating  compulsory  education  laws  and  suspending 
labor  regulations  which  England  is  now  regretting  and  which  the 
United  States  will  surely  regret,  if  she  refuses  to  profit  by  England's 
experience. 


CHILDREN  IN  AGRICULTURE 
Ruth  McIntire 

Publicity  Department,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


In  the  census  of  1910  nearly  two  million  children  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  16  were  shown  to  be  engaged  in  "gainful  occupations," 
and  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  were  engaged  in  farmwork  of  one 
sort  or  another.  As  the  federal  child  labor  law  of  1916  applies  only 
to  children  working  in  mines,  quarries,  factories,  canneries,  mills, 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  this  army  of  growing  children 
in  agricultural  labor  is  virtually  unprotected  by  any  restriction 
save  the  compulsory  education  laws  which  in  rural  districts  are 
generally  unenforced,  while  their  employers  are  protected  by  public 
ignorance  and  the  wide-spread  public  sentiment  that  "the  farm  is 
a  good  place  for  a  child."  This  figure  takes  no  account,  moreover, 
of  the  children  below  the  age  of  10  working  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  Kentucky,  in  the  beet- 
fields  of  Colorado,  and  on  thousands  of  home  farms  throughout  the 
country. 

Is  it  "good"  for  children  from  5  years  old  up,  to  be  treated  as 
"regular  workers"  in  the  cotton  field  during  the  school  term?  Is 
it  "good"  for  a  10-year-old  girl  in  the  beet  fields  to  handle  a  total 
weight  of  several  tons  daily?  Is  the  farm  so  excellent  a  place  when, 
as  on  different  farms  in  Kentucky,  9,  10,  12,  13,  and  15-year  old 
boys  were  seen  hoeing,  topping,  and  worming  tobacco,  gathering 
rye,  chopping  com,  etc.,  in  school  hours?  Farmwork  for  children 
is  the  form  of  child  labor  to  which  we  are  most  accustomed;  there- 
fore it  is  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  view  it  as  abnormal  or  unnecessary. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  farmer  is  as  eager  to  sectu'e  cheap  labor 
as  the  manufacturer,  and  that  most  parents,  although  they  theo- 
retically want  a  good  education  for  their  children,  are  often  themselves 
caught  in  a  vicious  round  of  necessity,  like  the  Polish  mother  who 
said,  "What  you  goin'  t'do — ^you  can't  starve — ^they  got  to  work." 
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is  used,  which  simply  loosens  the  earth;  the  actual  exertion  is  done 
by  the  worker,  stooping,  pulling  with  each  hand,  knocking  off  the 
dirt,  throwing  and  stooping  again.  The  average  weight  of  the 
beets  with  the  dirt  is  five  pounds,  though  the  larger  ones  weigh  as 
much  as  twelve.  There  is  a  constant  strain  in  the  work  which  must 
prove  distinctly  harmful  to  the  children  of  7  and  8  who  were  found 
performing  it.  The  next  process  is  called  '^topping.'^  A  child  holds 
the  beet  against  his  knee,  and  with  a  vigorous  stroke  cuts  off  the  top 
with  a  long,  heavy  knife.  This  knife  is  provided  with  a  hook  for 
lifting  the  beets  from  the  pile,  and  as  the  knee  is  not  protected 
children  not  uncommonly  hook  themselves  in  the  leg.  The  danger 
must  necessarily  be  increased  by  the  fatigue  undergone  during  the 
day's  work,  and  it  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  in  difficulty,  physical 
strain,  and  monotony,  this  work  is  at  least  equal  to  the  work  formerly 
done  by  \"oung  children  in  factories.  Added  to  these  objections  are 
the  long  hours  of  work — from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  in  the  harvesting 
season,  and  frequently  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. — and  the  exposure  to 
all  sorts  of  weather  in  the  late  autumn.  The  children  are  often  in- 
sufficiently clothed,  and  in  mid-November  there  are  cutting  winds, 
and  ice  in  the  furrows.  Sometimes  the  children  work  early  and  late 
by  lantern  light,  and  when  a  frost  is  feared  the  work  is  continued 
on  Sundav  as  well.  Such  is  the  healthful  outdoor  environment  for 
5,000  children  ^4n  the  beets." 

Money  or  Children? 

Money  and  not  children  is  evidently  the  chief  concern  of  these 
families.  An  11-year-old  girl  was  found  who,  with  her  sister  aged  7, 
was  kept  out  of  school  to  work  in  the  beet  fields,  although  her  family 
boasted  that  they  made  $10,000  last  year  from  their  farm.  A  certain 
parent  declared  to  a  school  principal  that  his  boy  was  worth  $1,000 
for  work  during  the  beet  season  but  if  he  went  to  school  he  was 
nothing  but  an  expense.  A  prosperous  beet  raiser  in  the  South 
Platte  River  district  kept  his  6,  8,  and  10-year-old  children  out  of 
school  to  work  in  the  fields  although  he  owned  more  than  two  hundred 
acres  of  valuable  land.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  work  is  seasonal, 
and  that  the  workers  get  a  family  income  in  proportion  to  the 
acreage  cultivated  increases  the  parents'  temptation  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  free  labor  possible.  Immediate  necessity  is  a  very 
potent  argximent,  and  there  are  many  "buts''  intervening  between  the 


vested.  He  is  consequently  often  in  debt,  frequently  led  to  move  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  hence  quite  unable  to  hire 
outside  help.  It  would  seem  that  under  such  conditions  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  utilize  the  children  in  farmwork — a  fact  which,  un- 
fortunately, does  not  make  it  any  better  for  the  children.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  httle  hope  for  relief  from  the  situation  save  grad- 
ually, through  an  education  which  will  teach  the  children  to  help 
themselves  by  making  a  more  intelligent  use  of  their  opportunities 
than  the  parents  have  been  able  to  do. 


4  and  G-year-old  boys  " 


ing  and  suckering." 


The  agricultural  work  in  which  Kentucky  leads  is  tobacco 
raising,  and  additional  products  are  com,  grain,  hay,  apples,  berries, 
potatoes,  etc.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  steep,  rocky  moimtain  fields 
of  Kentucky  knows  what  even  the  simplest  farmwork  means,  in 
burning  "bresh,"  hauling  rocks,  ploughing,  and  hoeing.  In  all  this 
work  any  child  of  the  family  is  to  be  considered  a  "hand,"  but  in 
tobacco  raising  even  the  4  and  5-year-olds  are  occasionally  used  for 
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"worming  and  suckering,"  and  the  older  children's  hours  are  c< 
monly  from  "sun-up  to  sun-down."     Tobacco  and  famiwork  kept 
one  15-year-old  boj'  from  school  48  days  out  of  73  in  the  first  four   I 
months.     His   13-year-old   brother  missed  40  days   on  the   same  j 
account.     These  are  not  exceptional  rases.     Other  children  were 
reported  to  have  missed  any  number  of  school  daj'S  during  the  year  I 
up  to  50  and  sometimes  65  for  general  farmwork. 

What  the  parents  think  of  the  situation  was  expressed  by  the  I 
mother  of  5-year-old  Jack,  who  said,  "He  worms  and  suckers  and  j 
is  quite  a  worker  but  he  ain't  old  enough  to  go  to  school  yet."     Or  1 
by  the  father  of  14-year-old  Mary,  who  puts  in  a  12-hour  day  in 
dairj-  work:    "I  couldn't  a-got  along  this  year  without  her  help; 
she's  been  out  of  school  since  Christmas  helping  with  the  dair)-  and   I 
housework.     I  told  her  if  she'd  help  me  out  now,  I'd  let  her  finish  | 
the  8th  grade  next  year.     She  wants  to  be  a  teacher  but  there's 
plenty  o'  time.    She  milks  ten  cows  night  and  morning  and  her  brother 
milks  seven.     He'd  ruther  work  than  go  to  school.    We  raise  some 
crops  besides  the  dairj'  work."     What  the  children  think  is  more 
difficult  to  find  out,  but  perhaps  this  14-year-old  girl  was  not  far  from  j 
expressing  a  pretty  general  reaction  when  she  said,  "It's  my  first 
year  in  tobacco  and  I  reckon  itll  be  my  last.'' 

Hiked  Out 

In  August,  1917,  an  investigation  was  conducted  in  the  "shade- 
grown"  tobacco  fields  of  Connecticut  in  which  some  10.000  workers, 
including  women  and  children,  are  employed  ever\-  simimer.  The 
number  of  child  workers,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  inclusive. 
were  counted  on  less  than  half  the  tobacco  farms  in  the  State,  and 
were  found  to  total  1,458.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  between  8  and 
13-  The  children's  work  consists  in  picking  tobacco  in  the  "tents"  i 
where  the  air  is  very  hot  and  heavy,  especially  under  the  high  plants 
which  keep  off  any  currents  of  air  that  may  be  moving;  in  some- 
times dragging  the  heav>'  baskets  out  to  the  end  of  the  rows  where 
the  leaves  are  loaded  into  wagons;  in  working  in  the  drying  sheds 
where  the  boys  are  used  to  hang  the  laths  in  place  on  the  rafters, 
and  the  girls  to  stand  at  tables  preparing  the  leaves  for  drying. 
Most  of  the  growers  reported  an  average  of  9J^  hours  of  work  daily. 
It  is  probable  that  as  the  need  for  workers  becomes  greater,  more  i 
and  more  children  will  be  drawn  into  the  work,  and  the  possibilities  J 


l-ycar-old  picker,  Connecticut  tobaLCO  farm. 

the  average  rural  school  term  in  the  United  States  is  140  days,  while 
the  city  term  is  180  days.  To  add  to  this  discrepancy,  it  is  found 
that  of  every  100  children  enrolled  in  city  schools,  the  daily  attend- 
ance is  80,  while  of  every  100  enrolled  in  rural  schools,  only  68  are 
in  attendance  daily.  So  that  for  every  100  days  of  schooling  per  year 
received  by  the  city  child,  the  average  country  child  gets  only  65. 


A  very  detailed  study  conducted  iu  Oklahoma  showed  that  in  non- 
attendance  at  school  the  children  who  worked  on  the  farms  led  in 
niunber.  The  absences  on  account  of  farmwork  and  housework 
together  equalled  the  absences  for  all  other  causes  combined.  The 
average  child  in  the  rural  districts  goes  to  school  only  a  little  more 
than  half  the  time  the  schools  are  in  session.  In  Colorado,  as  well, 
the  preponderance  of  absence  was  among  the  children  of  the  immi- 
grant beet-workers,  who  missed  more  than  three  and  one-half  times  < 
as  many  days  as  the  other  children  in  the  first  three  months  of  school. 
In  Kentucky  the  same  thing  held  true.  Retardation  in  their  studies 
naturally  followed  the  degree  of  non-attendance  among  these  chil- 
dren. Teachers  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  frequently  takes  a  normal 
child  who  engages  in  farmwork  two  years  to  complete  the  work  of 
one  grade. 

In  rural  Oklahoma  there  were  in  1916,  289,581  children  enrolled   ] 
in  the  schools  of  whom  only  57,2  per  cent  on  the  average  attended   | 
daily.     The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     In  this  state  children  of  5 
years  are  already  cotton  pickers,   and  boys  of   11   are  all-romid   > 
farmers,  able  to  plough  and  to  pick  their  share  of  cotton  a  day.    i 
Many  children  are  kept  out  of  school  to  herd  cattle,  to  cultivate 
asparagus,  to  do  all  the  thousand-and-one  odd  jobs  that  occur  on  a 
farm.    There  is  a  5-year-old  cotton  picker  who  "hain't  old  nuff  to 
go  to  school  much  but  he  kin  pick  his  20  pounds  a  day,  mostly  10  or 
15  poirads."    There  is  a  10-year-old  girl  who  sometimes  picks  150 
pounds  a  day.    There  is  a  typical  tenant  family,  with  five  children 
from  7  years  up,  who  pick  a  bale  in  four  days.    Nimble  fingers  and  a 
patience   under  monotony   are   the   only   requisites.     One   school 
visited  a  month  after  opening  had  18  children  attending  and  the 
rest,  15  in  number,  were  busy  in  the  cotton  fields.     Another  two-  ] 
room  schoolhouse  was  found  with  two  teachers  and  six  children,  j 
Why  should  school  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  cotton? 


Reorganization  of  Schools 

On  the  one  hand,  child  labor  is  tacitly  encouraged  in  rural  1 
districts  by  the  fact  that  the  period  of  greatest  agricultural  activity  I 
comes  during  the  vacation,  except  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  of  j 
Kentucky  and  Oklahoma  where  the  schools  are  closed  from  Feb- 
ruary to  July.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  encouraged  by  the  imconscious  I 
cupidity  of  the  parents,  by  the  fact  that  only  one  kind  of  regulation,  J 


prehensive  unit,  the  truant  officer  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  close 
friendship  with  the  offenders,  and  the  school  work  consequently 
would  not  be  virtually  broken  down  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  as 
is  the  case  at  present.  For  the  county  officer  as  well  there  is  need 
of  selection  on  a  non-partisan  basis.  In  27  out  of  40  states  in  which 
the  county  superintendent  is  the  supervisory  officer,  he  is  a  partisan 
political  officer,  elected  by  popular  vote  and  consequently  dis- 
inclined toward  doing  anything  unpopular.  One  such  officer  said:— 
"I  do  all  I  can  to  encourage  attendance,  I  do  not  attempt  to  enforce 
it  because  I  like  my  job  and  want  to  keep  it.  Elections  in  this  state 
are  only  two  years  apart." 

The  schools  themselves  have  much  to  do  with  increasing  at- 
tendance. The  father  who  said  his  boy  "had  ruther  work  than  go  to 
school"  voiced  a  feeling  that  is  too  common  to  escape  the  right 
interpretation.  There  are  hundreds  of  children  all  through  the 
country  who  find  chores  and  caring  for  animals  a  good  deal  more 
vital  and  interesting  than  sitting  on  a  school  bench  all  day  with  a 
book.  There  is  many  a  mountain  boy  with  generations  of  free  life 
behind  him,  who  owns  his  own  shoat  and  chickens  and  perhaps  a 
horse,  who  has  fired  a  22  from  the  time  he  could  walk,  and  who 
now  has  his  Winchester  and  his  hound;  he  is  one  of  the  three  million 
of  Southern  mountain  whites,  the  temperamental  descendants  of 
Daniel  Boone.  Is  it  his  fault,  or  his  parents'  fault  that  he  doesn't 
care  for  school?  The  minute  the  schools  give  him  something  that 
his  free  choice  can  consider  more  important  than  the  knowledge  he 
gets  outside  the  schools,  he  will  go  to  them  as  readily  as  he  goes  to 
look  at  his  steel  trap  up  on  the  mountain  or  to  the  "breaks"  for 
fishing. 

The  enforcement  of  existing  compulsory  education  laws  would 
do  a  great  deal  toward  lightening  the  burden  of  child  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  the  reorganization  of  county  and  district  supervision 
would,  in  turn,  directly  aid  in  this  enforconent.  But  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  will  not  be  reached  until  there  is  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  back  of  both  law  and  enforcement.  If  it  is  wrong  for 
children  to  labor  12  hours  a  day  in  mills  and  factories  and  mines,  it 
is  surely  as  wrong  for  them  to  endure  back-breaking  and  stUTiling 
work  in  the  cotton  fields,  the  beet  fields,  and  the  berry  fields.  II 
it  is  wrong  for  them  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  it  i?  surely  wrong 
for  them  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields;  and  if  thtx'  should  not  v 
in  the  sugar  mills,  they  certainly  should  not  bi'  ^ 


o  litT  taLher  and  her  broLlior. 
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in  the  sugar-beet  fields.  Their  labor  is  not  so  sensational,  but  it  is 
as  effective  in  its  moral  and  educational  results — and  it  affects  three 
times  the  number  of  children  formerly  engaged  in  manufacture. 


The  Economic  Fallacy 
Parents  must  learn  that  with  their  children  there  is  not  "plenty 
o'  time"  for  going  to  school — that  if  they  want  a  better  education 
for  their  children  than  they  themselves  had,  they  must  give  it  to 
them  now.  They  must  learn  that  the  economic  effects  of  child  labor 
are  utterly  disastrous  to  their  own  wage-rate.  A  boy  leaves  school 
and  goes  to  work  to  help  the  family  budget.  He  ruins  his  chances 
B  above  the  environment  and  the  work  of  his  parents,  and  he 
1  lowering  the  adult  wages  of  the  parents  he  is  trj-ing  to 
^  is  not  so  directly  the  case  with  the  work  of  boys  and  girls 
E  farm,  or  on  the  tenant  farm,  where  every  pair  of  hands, 
■,  constitute  a  "hand;"  but  even  there  the  economic 
^  efficiLnc)-,  in  lessened  chances  for  education,  in 
ince,  is  ultimately  the  same. 
13 


The  loss  is  the  children's  and  the  parents'  and  the  nation's. 
The  only  hope  of  one  generation  is  in  the  children  of  the  next.  Unless 
we  can  fit  them  for  higher  opportunities  through  education  and 
through  improved  surroundings,  our  own  work  has  been  thrown 
away.  It  has  been  said  that  a  nation's  progress  may  be  measured 
by  the  position  of  its  women.  It  could  better  be  said  that  it  is 
measured  by  the  position  of  its  children.  If  we  continue  to  allow 
the  children  of  farmers,  the  children  employed  by  farmers,  and  the 
children  of  immigrants  in  agriculture  to  work  long  hours,  under 
bad  conditions,  during  school  sessions,  we  are  not  what  we  pretend 
to  be — a  democratic  country.  We  have  simply  the  shell  and  the 
assumption  of  democracy  without  its  spirit  and  its  meaning.  The 
responsibility  is  not  the  other  fellow's^ — it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  one  of  us.    How  are  we  going  to  meet  it? 
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I  send  my  contribution  enclosed  for  the  child  labor  cause.  Please 
acknowledge  its  receipt.  I  wish  to  receive  your  Quarterly  Bulletin  free  because 
of  this  contribution. 
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as  a  necessity  in  guarding  the  life  of  the  nation, 
realization  of  this  necessity  that  Government  bills  are  now  pending 
in  England  and  France  which  propose  a  standard  of  school  attendance 
higher  than  either  nation  had  formerly  required. 

In  each  country  from  which  reports  and  reviews  have  brought 
la  in  rough  outline  a  picture  of  social  conditions  during  the  war, 
the  trend  of  industrial  life  since  the  first  of  August,  1914,  falls  into 
three  fairly  definite  periods:  First,  we  see  the  chaos  of  that  autumn. 
when  the  industry  of  peace  was  halted  by  mobilization  and  by  the 
failure  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  products.  This  involved  weeks 
of  unemployment  for  industrial  workers  who  had  not  joined  the 
colors.  Women  and  children  were  out  of  work  and  the  immediate 
questions  were  how  families  were  to  be  supplied  with  the  necessities 
of  life  and  how  the  young  people  thrown  upon  the  streets  in  their 
idleness  were  to  be  protected.  Simultaneously,  of  course,  in  agri- 
cultural districts  there  was  immediate  need  for  "hands"  to  replace 
the  men  wlio  had  gone.  Employment  exchanges  were  developed 
almost  over  night  which  tried  valiantly  to  induce  the  unemployed 
in  the  cities  to  go  to  the  farms  but,  in  the  main,  it  would  seem  that 
children  and  women  of  the  fanning  villages  gathered  the  crops. 

It  was  not  many  months,  however,  before  the  chaos  began  to 
give  way  to  order.  Gradually  the  unemployed  were  absorbed  by 
war  industries  and  then  workers,  and  more  workers,  were  in  demand. 
Intense  production  by  day  and  night  had  prevailed  in  munition 
works  from  the  first  thi-eat  of  war  and  this  was  extended  as  the  war 
industries  increased.  Under  old  provisions  for  the  national  defense, 
special  exemptions  from  labor  laws  were  granted  by  the  Government 
in  England  and  France  and  any  protest  against  overwork  would 
have  been  scored  as  unpatriotic. 

But  as  the  war  dragged  along  month  after  month,  the  top  speed 
began  to  wear  out  the  workers  and  threaten  the  quality  of  their 
products,  The  verj^  scarcity  of  workers  compelled  that  they  should 
bo  protected.  So  we  come  to  the  latest  period,  with  reports  by 
scientists  in  England  and  France  and  Italy  on  the  injury  of  long 
hours  and  night  work;  with  recommendations,  official  and  unofficial, 
^fbkt  old  standards  be  restored  or  strengthened;  with  refusal  of 
aal  exemptions  in  many  cases  where  they  had  been  freely  granted; 
and  with  experiments  in  certain  plants  demonstrating  that  productii 
increased  as  hours  were  reduced  to  a  normal  day.     In  Englandj^ 
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seasons,  \fany  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  En^and  have,  however, 
refused  to  exempt  children  from  school  attendaiwe,  and  it  is  daimed 
that  the  pressure  for  exemptions  has  been  slight  in  districts  irfiere 
farm  labor  is  fairly  well  paid.  Repeatedly  and  in  detail  the  British 
Board  of  Education  has  deplored  the  fashion  in  which  field  work  has 
been  allowed  to  curtail  the  schooling  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
Britbh  Board  of  Agriculture  has  carried  on  special  campaigns  to 
rouse  women  to  do  faimwork  as  a  patriotic  service.  For  in  both 
England  and  France  it  is  realized  that  school  children  can  not  really 
fill  the  places  of  the  absent  men  and  that  the  work  they  contribute 
is  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  their  education.  Much  is  said 
about  the  importance  of  bringing  up  a  generation  of  well  educated, 
well  trained  men  and  women  for  the  farming  districts  of  England 
and  Prance  after  the  war.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  bills  pending 
in  both  countries  provide  equal  school  facilities  and  equal  standards 
for  country  and  city. 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  and  the  relatively  high 
wages  offered  by  industry  have  had  their  part  in  enticing  children 
to  work  and  in  holding  them  to  it  in  spite  of  severe  conditions.  But 
other  causes  have  combined  against  the  child. 

Poverty  is  still  his  chief  enemy.  Of  course,  the  father  if  he  is  at 
home  need  not  now  suffer  for  lack  of  work.  His  wages  are  far  larger 
than  they  were  three  years  ago  but  prices  also  are  far  higher.  One 
of  the  reports  of  the  recent  British  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
Industrial  Unrest  refers  to  the  low  wages  in  certain  agricultural  dis- 
tricts where  in  the  summer  of  1917  laborers  were  receiving  between 
18  shillings  and  20  shillings  (or  less  than  $5)  a  week  together  with  a 
garden  plot.  If  the  father  is  with  the  colors  or  has  been  injured  or 
killed  in  the  service,  his  wife  and  children  receive  an  allowance  or 
a  pension,  graded  according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  In  England 
the  amounts  are  larger  than  in  either  of  the  continental  countries, 
but  even  the  Enghsh  amounts  can  supply  Uttle  more  than  bare 
subsistence.  The  amounts  have  in  every  country  been  slightly 
increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  a  further  increase  is 
being  urgently  demanded. 

And  the  school?  We  are  always  expecting  it  to  work  miracles: 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  dreary,  meager  homes,  and  so  to  interest 
the  restless  child  whom  the  law  releases  from  school  attendance 
that  he  will  resist  the  pressure  towards  a  job  and  pursue  an  education. 


But  in  the  European  countries  the  school  has  not  had  half  a  chance. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  situation  was  especially  serious. 
School  teachers  were  called  to  the  colors;  school  buildings  were  used 
for  barracks  and  hospitals.  Crowded  classes  were  held  in  unsuitable 
places,  often  under  teachers  without  experience  or  only  with  the 
outworn  experience  of  an  earlier  day.  Evening  courses,  and  special 
trade  courses,  were  reduced.  We  can  not  estimate  the  part  which 
this  temporary  breakdown  of  the  schools  played  in  the  increased 
employment  of  children. 

An  English  monthly.  The  School  Child  and  Juvenile  Worker, 
summed  up  the  situation  two  years  ago,  with  a  plea  that  is  worth 
remembering; 

"The  years  of  man  are  three  score  and  ten  but  the  value  of  ail 
these  years,  either  to  the  man  himself  or  to  the  community,  depends 
on  the  use  made  of  the  few  precious  years  of  youth.  .  .  .  When 
the  farmers  clamoured  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
it  was  'for  a  few  weeks  only,'  and  'to  save  the  harvest.'  The  few 
weeks  have  spread  out  to  a  few  years ;  and  a  few  years  cover  all  the 
years  of  the  brief  and  precious  period  'twixt  boy  and  man'  when 
character  is  moulded,  education  completed,  skill  of  hand  and  eye 
and  intellect  acquired.  Even  in  peace  time  one  of  our  statesmen 
said  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  national  problems  was  how  to 
check  the  evils  by  which  'too  many  of  our  bright,  clean,  clever  boys 
leaving  school  at  13  or  14  had  become  ignorant  and  worthless  hooli- 
gans at  17  or  18.'  Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  by  patient, 
skilftil  endeavor  to  statmch  this  wotmd  in  the  body  politic;  but 
now  all  is  reversed  and  the  hooligan  harvest  promises  to  be  truly 
plenteous. 

"The  victims  are  of  two  classes.  First:  the  little  cliildren  taken 
from  school  at  illegal  ages  for  a  few  weeks  under  promises  that  their 
interrupted  school  time  should  be  completed  later  on — a  later  on 
which  was  never  really  practicable  and  is  now  frankly  abandoned. 
Secondly:  the  boys  and  girls  who,  having  completed  their  legal 
school  attendance,  would  normally  liave  gone  to  learn  a  trade  and 
would  by  a  few  years  of  patient  training  and  industry  at  small  wage, 
have  made  themselves  skilled  workers  and  worthy  citizens.  But 
training  for  any  future  efficiency,  either  industrial,  social  or  moral, 
has  been  brushed  aside  by  the  necessities  or  the  hysteria  of  war  time. 

se  boys  and  girls  are  doing  their  bit  for  the  war  in  temporaty 


occupations  which  offer  no  prospects  of  future  employment.  Long 
hoiirs  and  unsuitable  conditions  are  crippling  health;  high  wages 
and  lack  of  supervision  are  disastrously  affecting  character;  an 
abnormal  fire  of  enthusiasm,  patriotism,  or  more  commonplace 
excitement  is  consuming  both  the  nervous  and  moral  fibre.  It  is  not 
a  few  short  months  or  years  that  are  thus  used  up;  it  is  their  lives." 
The  question  already  confronts  us  whether  the  war  shall  involve 
for  us  a  similar  waste.  Shall  this  nation  which  is  vigorous  and  rich 
beyond  parallel  place  the  burden  of  war  on  yoimg  shoulders  which 
will  break  under  the  strain?  Rather  do  honor  and  economy  alike 
compel  us  to  guard  as  a  sacred  trust  the  rights  and  opportunities 
of  children  and  young  people  throughout  the  nation. 


II 

Beyond  the  universal  fact  that  the  employment  of  d^ildren 
during  the  war  has  increased  we  have  only  slender  information  about 
the  distinctive  situation  in  the  various  countries.  Our  impressions, 
based  on  changes  in  legislation,  and  a  reading  of  the  parliamentary 
debates,  of  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  of  such  official  reports  as 
have  been  received  in  this  country,  are  undoubtedly  subject  to 
correction.    But  a  few  points  stand  out. 

In  Russia,  the  political  Revolution  has  followed  a  rapid  and 
almost  revolutionary  development  of'  industry.  The  demand  for 
industrial  workers  has  apparently  been  a  call  for  new  workers  in 
new  fields  as  well  as  for  substitutes  to  replace  the  men  who  have 
gone  to  the  front.  The  newspapers  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  tell 
of  great  numbers  of  children  and  of  women  pouring  in  from  the 
country  in  reply  to  this  demand.  These  with  the  refugees,  whose 
number  in  Russia,  variously  estimated  at  two  million  and  at  ten 
million,  staggers  imagination,  had  filled  the  cities  with  homeless 
crowds  whose  absorption  into  a  normal  means  of  living  has  been 
slow.  The  working  child  is  almost  lost  to  our  view  in  this  shifting, 
seething  mass  of  humanity.  We  do  learn  that  since  the  Revolution, 
the  labor  code  has  been  restored  to  its  former  standard  and  new 
laws  with  new  standards  for  employment  and  for  education  were 
being  drafted  and  discussed  throughout  this  last  summer. 

From  Germany  we  have  intimations  of  the  greatly  increased 
employment  of  women  and  children,  but  httle  definite  information. 


France  has  excelled.  For  several  years  the  need  of  some  national 
plan  of  vocational  education  had  been  under  discussion  and  before 
the  war  biUs  had  been  introduced  in  Parliament.  But  since  the 
war  the  subject  has  come  to  the  fore  as  of  primary  importance. 
In  March,  1917,  the  Government  presented  a  comprehensive  bill  in 
which  the  parliamentary  committee,  reporting  it  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  emphasizes  the  following  points.  It  wiU  coordinate 
the  various  partial  schemes  already  imder  consideration.  It  will 
ensure  to  all  pupils  and  not  only  to  those  who  purpose  to  enter  a 
skilled  trade  some  sort  of  preparation  for  their  future  work.  It  will 
balance  their  physical  and  vocational  training  with  a  continuance 
of  their  general  education.  It  will  utilize  existing  facilities  wherever 
possible.  It  will  require  of  all  children  who  are  past  the. age  at  which 
full-time  attendance  is  compulsory,  part-time  attendance  at  a  con- 
tinuation school;  300  hours  in  the  year  during  the  first  period 
(which  extends  for  boys  from  13  to  17  and  for  girls  from  13  to  16 
years)  and  200  hours  in  the  year  during  the  second  period  which  ends 
for  boys  at  20  and  for  girls  at  18.  Similar  requirements  had  been 
embodied  in  a  less  extensive  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  1916.  And  our  reading  has  not  revealed  the  reason  for 
delay  in  voting  upon  this  later  measure  which  seem.s  to  express  the 
purpose  and  desires  of  educators  and  manufacturers  and  to  meet 
the  needs  both  of  agricultural  and  industrial  commimities. 

Even  more  revolutionary  is  the  bill  which  was  introduced  last 
August  by  the  British  Board  of  Education.  Like  the  French  bill  it 
would  require  part-time  attendance  of  young  people  at  work  and 
it  would  set  equal  standards  for  city  and  country.  (On  these  two 
points,  you  observe,  England  and  France  are  proposing  a  distinct 
advance  over  our  standards  in  the  United  States.)  The  British  bill 
goes  further  than  the  French  in  raising  the  age  for  all  children  leaving 
the  full-time  school  to  14  years  without  exemptions.  It  would 
abolish  the  half-timers,  12  and  13  years  old,  of  whom  there  are  some 
30,000  in  the  textile  mills  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  It  would 
forbid  any  employment  before  scliool  on  school  days.  It  would  raise 
the  age  limit  for  street  trading  to  14  years  throughout  the  country. 
For  all  under  18  who  have  not  received  full-time  schooling  to  16  it 
would  require  attendance  for  8  hours  weekly  during  40  weeks  a  year 
at  day  continuation  classes.  The  British  bill  has  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  which  sounds  strangely  familiar.     The  cotton  manu- 
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facturers  refer  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  poverty  of  the  children's 
parents.  The  Workers'  Educational  Association  and  a  recent  trades 
union  congress  condemn  the  standards  as  too  low;  they  speak  for 
a  16-year  limit  instead  of  14  and  longer  hours  of  part-time  attendance 
after  16.  The  Government  admits  that  the  14-year  age  limit  is  not 
ideal  and  the  bill  permits  Local  Authorities  to  raise  it  to  15.  Edu- 
cators and  social  workers  and  labor  leaders  are  endorsing  the  standards 
set  by  the  bill  as  marking  a  distinct  advance  and  the  only  general 
opposition  is  centered  on  certain  administrative  points.* 

In  presenting  the  bill  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  stated  that  it  was  urgently  demanded  because 
of  the  war.    He  says: 

"I  admit  that  this  Bill  will  not  enable  us  to  beat  the  Germans 
in  1918.  Indeed,  if  it  were  passed  before  Christmas  many  years 
must  elapse  before  its  provisions  could  yield  their  full  fruit.  But 
the  measure  is  not  obscurely  connected  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  war.  It  is  prompted  by  deficiencies  which  have  been  revealed 
by  the  war;  it  is  framed  to  repair  the  intellectual  wastage  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  war;  and  should  it  pass  into  law  before  peace  is 
struck  it  will  put  a  prompt  end  to  an  evil  which  has  grown  to  alarming 
proportions  during  the  last  three  years — I  allude  to  the  industrial 
pressure  upon  the  child  life  of  the  country — and  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  solution  of  many  problems  of  juvenile  employment 
which  will  certainly  be  affected  by  the  transition  of  the  country  from 
a  basis  of  war  to  a  basis  of  peace.  ...  In  the  three  years  of 
war  some  600,000  children  have  been  withdrawn  prematurely  from 
school  and  become  immersed  in  industry.  They  are  working  on 
munitions,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  mines.  In  a  thousand  different 
ways  these  children  are  contributing  to  our  success  in  the  war. 
Though  they  are  earning  wages,  and  in  some  cases  high  wages,  let 
us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  these  cliildren  are  inairring  a  real 
sacrifice,  the  effects  of  which,  in  many  cases,  will  be  felt  to  the  end 
of  their  lives.  I  ask  the  House  to  consider  whether  the  nation  has 
not  incurred  a  special  responsibility  towards  these  children  who  have 
been  brought  in  to  help  in  the  war,  often  in  circumstances  most 
adverse  to  the  formation  of  stable  character." 


"Tlio  Education  Bill  introduced  last  Angus 
OovemmMil  and  a  new  bill,  embodying  the  sami 
idministrBtive  provisions,  was  introduced  on  Jantjary  14,  1' 
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Premature  work,  exliausting  work,  absence  of  education  and 
training,  these  abuses  that  we  assemble  under  the  title  of  child 
labor,  are  among  the  potent  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  therefore  that  the  increase  of  employment  and 
the  disorganization  of  schooling  during  the  war  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  brought  before  the 
courts  and  the  number  of  serious  offenses  committed  by  children. 
Other  effects  upon  the  young  workers  themselves  and  the  futiu^ 
community  they  will  buiid  are  less  apparent.  Even  the  physical 
effects  are  hard  to  measure;  as  the  Chief  Medical  officer  of  the 
British  Board  of  Education  reminds  us  in  his  last  report:  "Many 
children  pass  through  the  strain  of  premature  employment  apparently 
uninjtired.  .  .  ,  The  physical  injury  which  manifests  itself 
is  insidious  and  inconspicuous  but  far-reaching." 

Our  study  of  child  labor  in  warring  countries  has  been  most 
illiuninating,  however,  in  showing  us  the  growth  of  foreign  public 
opinion  to  a  surer  conviction  and  a  more  general  understanding 
that  at  all  costs  childhood  must  be  protected. 

First,  it  is  realized  as  never  before  that  labor  laws  are  not  based 
on  sentiment  or  unpractical  idealism,  but  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
laborer  depends  upon  his  physical  health,  his  alertness,  his  intel- 
ligence, and  his  interest,  elements  that  break  down  inevitably  under 
the  strain  of  overwork;  further,  that  the  health  and  intelligence  of 
the  future  worker  are  directly  dependent  upon  his  health  and 
training  diiring  childhood  and  adolescence. 

Second,  exemptions  are  acknowledged  to  be  dangerous  and 
uncontrollable.  The  granting  of  exemptions  is  no  new  thing  in  the 
foreign  labor  laws  but  it  had  been  hedged  about  before  the  war  with 
safeguards  and  provisos.  It  was  extended  in  the  first  months  of  the 
war  and  the  safeguards  broke  down,  until  there  came  a  wholesome 
reaction  against  the  principle  of  exemptions  as  such. 

Third,  protection  from  physical  harm,  the  mere  saving  of  life 
and  health,  is  not  enough.  Children  must  have  their  full  measure  of 
education  and  play,  of  home  life  and  happiness,  if  they  are  to  rebuild 
the  coimtries  depleted  by  war.  Not  only  reports  and  fine  words 
but  such  raeasiu'es  as  the  French  and  British  education  bills,  the 
grants  in  aid  for  play  centers  in  England,  and  the  war  orphan  laws 
of  France  and  Italy  express  this  determination. 
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There  seems  to  be  every  reason  in  the  world  why  we  in  America 
should  leam  these  lessons  without  repeating  the  costly  experiences 
of  our  allies.  It  should  strengthen  our  purpose  if  we  remember  that 
in  certain  of  the  British  dominions,  where  labor  laws  have  been  more 
like  our  own  and  the  standards  before  the  war  higher  than  in  European 
countries,  the  standards  have  been  maintained  or  advanced  during 
the  last  four  years. 

In  some  ways  we  have  started  well:  The  federal  child  labor 
law  became  effective  on  September  first,  and  outside  the  one  North 
Carolina  district  in  which  a  test  case  was  raised  it  is  being  enforced 
without  exemptions.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  requiring 
that  the  standards  of  the  federal  law  be  enforced  on  all  their  reserva- 
tions. But  tliis  is  not  enough.  Other  restrictions  must  be  enforced 
by  the  State  and  the  community.  School  attendance  laws,  broken 
down  in  certain  states  last  spring  in  response  to  a  specious  cry  for 
children's  help  upon  the  farms,  must  be  respected.  Constructive 
work  must  be  upheld  and  developed.  We  must  raise  our  standards 
and  round  out  the  opportunities  for  all  children. 

The  agony  of  war  involves  for  us  behind  the  lines  a  subtle  danger. 
The  repeated  story  of  sufferings  that  defy  our  imagination  and  are 
beyond  our  power  to  help  may  deaden  our  sympathies  through  sheer 
exhaustion.  We  may  lose  the  growing  sense  of  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship with  simpler  needs  which  is  a  hall-mark  of  genuine  civilization. 
But  we  can  overcome  this  danger,  not  dwelling  too  much  on  the 
sufferings  which  we  cannot  relieve  but  turning  with  a  new  perception 
and  a  new  understanding  of  brotherhood  to  those  about  us,  Our 
response  to  the  needs  of  children  m  the  present  stress  will  be  a 
measure  of  the  spiritual  level  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  attained. 


PHYSICAL   WELFARE  OF  EMPLOYED   CHILDREN 


Florence  I.  Taylor 
Publication  Secretary,  National  Child  l^bor  Committee 


The  number  of  child  workers  is  being  rapidly  increased  by  the 
war.  One  city  in  New  Jersey  reports  twice  as  many  permits  issued 
in  1917  as  in  1916;  Massachusetts  reports  an  increase  of  69  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  employed  children  between  1914  and  1916  and  the 
indications  are  that  in  1917  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  even  higher; 
in  Maryland  the  Board  of  Labor  and  Statistics  issued  nearly  4,000 
more  permits  in  1917  than  in  1916. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  influx  of  child  workers — scarcity 
of  labor,  high  wages,  increased  cost  of  living — all  of  which  causes 
are  easily  unJerstood.  Nor  is  there  much  that  can  be  done  to  check 
it  so  long  as  child  labor  laws  are  not  violated  nor  legislation  passed 
lowering  existing  standards.  But  there  is  one  question  which  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  army  of  juvenile  workers  makes  of  immediate 
importance:  Are  we  so  well  satisfied  with  the  conditions  under 
which  children  work  that  we  are  willing  to  have  their  numbers 
doubled  without  increasing  our  protective  measures? 


HEALTH  HAZARDS  OF  INDUSTRY 

The  studies  that  have  been  made  and  the  articles  that  have  been 
written  the  past  few  years  on  occupational  diseases  and  accidents 
among  adults  serve  to  impress  upon  us  the  fact  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  occupations  harmful  to  the  health  of  full-grown  men  and 
women.  We  can  not  but  wonder  what  the  effect  of  similar  occu- 
pations is  upon  children  who  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth 
or  strength. 

Several  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  made  a  study  of  the  I 
causes  of  death  among  cotton  mill  operatives.    Cotton  mills  have 
long  been  among  the  chief  employers  of  children  and  although 
under  the  federal  law  children  under  14  are  eliminated  and  the 


hours  of  children  14  to  16  are  limited  to  8  a  day,  nevertheless  there 
are  still  nearly  30,000  children  between  14  and  16  who  are  exposed 
to  whatever  hazards  are  inherent  in  the  industry.  After  reading  the 
federal  report  the  only  conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that  these 
hazards  are  very  great.  Boys  between  16  and  19,  who  make  up 
one-sixth  of  all  the  male  workers  in  the  cotton  mills,  have  a  death 
rate  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  nonoperative  population  of  the  same 
age.  In  other  words,  the  boy  in  the  cotton  mill  has  only  half  as 
good  a  chance  to  live  to  be  20-years  old  as  the  boy  outside  the  cotton 
mill.  Of  the  girls  the  report  says  that  relatively  more  girl  operatives 
than  boy  operatives  die  under  20  and  that  the  death  per  thousand 
employees  of  the  age  period  between  15  and  19  is  higher  for  girls  than 
for  boys.  "The  exceedingly  large  excess  in  the  death  rates  of  opera- 
tives over  nonoperatives  among  the  young  workers  15  to  19  years  of 
age  must  be  considered  especially  significant,"  says  the  report,  "for 
these  groups  contain  large  numbers  and  represent  a  comparison  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  employed  an  average  of  two  or  three 
years  with  boys  and  girls  of  equal  age,  probably  the  greater  part  of 
whom  have  not  been  employed." 

The  fact  that  employment  in  a  cotton  mill  is  particularly  dis- 
astrous to  the  health  of  young  workers  is  no  surprise  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  health  of  all  cotton  mill  workers  between  15 
and  44  years  of  age  suflfers  because  of  their  employment  and  that  the 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  particularly  high.  "The  age  group, 
15  to  44,  in  which  the  ^eat  majority  of  operatives  are  massed," 
says  the  report,  "is  one  in  which  the  mortality  for  operatives  and 
nonoperatives  alike  should  be  low.  Yet  the  operative  death  rate  in 
each  locality  and  for  each  period  studied  exceeds  the  nonoperative, 
a  fact  which  appears  to  justify  the  inference  that  cotton  operative 
work  has  an  unfortunate  influence  on  the  health  of  those  who  follow 
it."  Approximately  one  in  every  two  deaths  of  operatives  between 
15  and  44  is  due  to  tuberculosis  and  in  every  age  period  for  either  sex, 
except  males  35  to  39,  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  higher 
among  cotton  mill  workers  than  among  the  rest  of  the  population, 
rising  to  be  five  times  as  great  among  women  operatives  35  to  44 
years  old.  This,  the  report  says,  "is  almost  conclusive  proof  of  a 
causal  connection  between  operative  work  and  the  disease.  .  .  . 
It  hardly  seems  open  to  question  that  operative  work  predisposes  to 
tuberculosis,    .    .    .    Very  possibly  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  the 


tissues  of  the  operative  were  less  vigorous,  combative  or  resistent 
than  were  those  of  the  nonnaperative,  while  mill  work  and  unhy- 
gienic influences  within  the  mill  hastened  the  progress  of  the  disease. " 
Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  cotton  mill  as  a  healthful 
place  for  a  child  to  work  by  manufacturers  who  did  not  wish  to  see 
their  supply  of  child  labor  cut  off,  but  the  federal  report  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt  that  a  cotton  mill  is  a  hazardous  place  for  an  adult 
and  an  even  more  hazardous  place  for  a  child.  A  more  recent  study 
of  cotton  miUs  was  made  in  Massachusetts  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  It  was  found  that  the  average  14-year-old 
mill  boy  was  decidedly  below  standard  in  height  and  weight,  and  that 
the  16-year-old  boys  did  not  show  a  normal  gain  in  height  over  the 
15-year-old  boys  and  actually  decreased  2j^  pounds  in  average  weight. 
Although  Massachusetts  requires  every  child  to  be  physically  ex- 
amined before  he  goes  to  work,  it  was  felt  by  those  making  the  study 
that  this  should  be  supplemented  by  some  medical  supervision  after 
the  child  is  employed.  "It  was  evident  from  the  physical  examination 
alone."  said  the  report,  "that  there  were  boys  whose  interests  from 
the  point  of  view  of  physical  welfare  called  for  further  attention  after 
being  permitted  to  go  to  work,  whatever  the  work  for  which  an 
employment  certificate  might  be  issued."  The  report  also  recom- 
mended that  when  a  child  changed  his  employment  a  new  certificate 
should  be  required  which  would  be  issued  only  after  a  physical 
examination  had  been  given. 

THE  PRINTING  TRADE 
Another  industry  which  has  long  been  considered  dangerous 
from  the  health  point  of  view  is  the  printing  trade.     The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  recently  published  a  report 
by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  and  Charles  H.  VeniU  in  which  it  is  said  that, 
"Examination  of  all  available  sources  of  information  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  in  this  country  the  printer's  trade  is  productive  of 
more  illness  than  would  be  expected  in  an  industry  where  wages  are 
high,  hours  usually  not  long,  and  where  there  is  no  gross  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  nor  exposiu-e  to  excessive  heat  or  cold,  nor  overexertion. 
American  printers  suffer  far  more  from  tuberculosis  than  do  occupied 
males  in  general."    The  great  danger  in  the  printing  trades  is  the   i 
exposure  to  lead  dust  and  fumes  which  is  likely  to  result  in  lead  I 
posioning.  yet  there  are  many  states  in  the  country  whicli  do  not   i 
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have  even  a  14-year  limit  for  this  industry  and  very  few  that  class 
it  as  a  hazardous  occupation  to  be  prohibited  to  boys  under  16, 
preferably  18.  In  European  countries  where  it  is  recognized  that 
young  people  are  more  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning  than  mature 
men,  boys  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  occupations  which  expose 
them  to  lead  firnies  and  dust  but  '^boys  in  American  printing  shops 
are  not  protected  at  all  from  the  dangers  incidental  to  or  inherent  in 
the  trade."  The  work  that  apprentices  do  is  laid  out  by  the  unions 
but  there  are  no  rules  preventing  their  employment  in  the  dangerous 
processes.  "Apparently  the  imion  has  not  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  any  further  protection  for  future  printers,  since  boys 
may  be  seen  doing  the  more  dangerous  kinds  of  work  in  book  and 
newspaper  shops  in  all  the  seven  cities  visited,"  says  the  report. 
Boys  14  to  18  years  old  were  found  doing  the  dustiest  sort  of  work — 
sweeping  around  the  linotypes  and  gathering  up  lead  scraps,  some- 
times going  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  do  it,  cleaning  linotype 
machines  by  blowing  and  brushing,  gathering  and  dimiping  scrap 
and  feeding  it  into  melting  pots,  and  blowing  out  dusty  type  cases, 
this  last  recognized  to  be  a  decidedly  dangerous  job.  One  himdred 
men  were  examined  by  a  physician  during  the  investigation  and 
among  them  were  two  youths  who  showed  signs  of  lead  poisoning. 
One  had  been  at  work  only  two  months,  cleaning  linotype  machines 
and  plungers,  and  the  other  had  been  sawing  and  trimming  castings. 

MARYLAND'S  FINDINGS 

Some  of  the  most  complete  studies  of  the  effects  of  employment 
upon  children  have  been  made  in  Baltimore  by  the  Board  which 
issues  work  permits.  This  Board  reports  cases  of  occupational 
disease  like  the  following: 

"Fred ,  age  14,  employed  by ,  manufacturers  of  picture  frames. 

Worked  putting  bronze  on  frames.  Produced  severe  conjunctivitis  of  the 
eyes;   throat  coated  by  bronze  dust;   expectoration  of  green  bronze  matter. 

"John ,  age  15,  employed  by ,  enameling  and  stamping  com- 
pany. Boy  handled  grease  and  enamel.  Occupational  dermatitis,  severe 
irritation  of  skin  of  hands  and  arms. 

"James ,  age  15,  employed  by ,  chair  factory.  Worked  sand- 
papering woodwork  adjacent  to  jointers  and  stainers  where  lead  enamel  was 
used,  the  fumes  of  which  produced  symptoms  of  headache,  gastric  pains 
and  nausea,  sore  and  pale  gums;  teeth  affected;  became  pale  and  weak; 
metallic  lead  breath. 
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on  of  a  State  Industrial  Commission  i 
-quipped  medical  force  under  the  con1 
of  Health,  with  arbitrary  powers  to 
"V^ms  of  industrial  life." 
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■d   Labor  Committee  of  the  medical  r 
shows  that  occupational  diseases  an 
'uent  since  the  recommendations  madt 
.iner  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  am 
ildren  who  go  to  work  does  not  extern 
permit  is  issued.    Of  200  industrial  re 
jjliildren  or  3i}>4  per  cent  were  found  to 
■working  conditions,  while  86  child 
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'Repeated  exanainations  of  boys  after 
new  ones,"  says  a  recent  report  ( 
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its.    .    .    ■    The   most   numerous  o 
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"Joseph ,  age  15,  employed  by ,  opticians,  as  apprentice  boy. 

Worked  drilling  and  cementing  in  which  wood  alcohol  is  used.  Fumes 
made  boy  sick,  producing  nausea  and  vomiting,  asthma,  insomnia,  pupils 
unevenly  dilated. 

"Edward ,  age  14,  employed  by ,  cigar  makers,  as  errand  boy. 

Fumes  of  tobacco  produced  symtoms  of  headache,  sick  slomach.  He  became 
weak,  with  dilated  pupils  and  tobacco  pallor — a  clear  case  of  nicotine 


In  Maryland  children  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination 
before  they  can  secure  a  permit  to  work  and  pennits  are  refused  for 
occupations  which,  because  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  child, 
would  be  detrimental  to  its  health.  But  there  is  no  way  of  preventing 
a  child  who  is  in  normal  health  from  entering  an  industry  in  which 
he  may  legally  be  employed,  no  matter  what  the  health  hazards  of 
the  work  are.  If  the  work  has  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  child  the 
Board  knows  nothing  about  it  urjess  the  child  leaves  his  employ- 
ment and  applies  for  a  new  permit,  when  he  is  re-examined  by  the 
physician. 

"The  diseases  incident  to  child  labor,"  says  one  of  the  medical 
examines  formerly  employed  by  the  Board,  "are  due  chiefly  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  undeveloped  child,  whose  physical  stamina  is 
weak  and  whose  power  of  resistance  much  less  than  that  of  the 
mature  adult."  Out  of  about  1500  factory  children  over  14  years 
of  age  examined  in  Baltimore,  nearly  100  diseases  and  defects  due  to 
occupation  were  isolated.  These  children  were  employed  in  12 
principal  industries.  Twenty-eight  of  the  100  children  were  foimd 
to  have  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  due 
to  the  inhalation  of  dust,— cotton,  hair  and  broom  fibre  being  the 
chief  offending  factors.  The  most  severe  form  of  bronchial  irritation 
was  fotrad  among  the  boys  employed  in  cotton  mills,  and  one  case  of 
cotton  fibroid  phthisis  was  discovered.  Boys  employed  washing 
copper  or  in  tin  or  enamel  works  suffered  from  diseases  due  to  chemical 
fumes  and  poisons,  and  one  boy  who  worked  next  to  men  employed 
in  soldering  showed  evidences  of  solder  poison  which  is  almost  as 
acute  as  lead  poison.  Children  who  inhaled  fumes  of  oils,  turpentine 
or  benzine,  aniline  stains,  etc.  were  affected  by  the  chemical  toxina 
and  suffered  from  headache,  nausea,  and  gastric  pains.  Children 
employed  in  button  factories  where  they  inhaled  the  fumes  of  bo}; 
horn  tissue,  and  children  making  chocolate  candy 
showed  signs  of  similar  toxic  poisoning. 
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senting  about  the  same  groups  trf  symptoms.  N<Hie  «rf  tbese  cases 
have  fatal  results,  but  they  have  entailed  some  suffering,  loss  of  time, 
and  more  espedally,  retarded  the  growth  and  6evfio^iment  of  the 
boy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  boys  usoally  quit  their 
jobs  shortly  after  becoming  affected,  their  mdostnal  en\'ironment 
would  eventually  lead  to  seme  serious  conseqaenca"  The  records 
of  355  boys  mm  selected  at  random  and  it  was  found  that  only  14 
had  made  any  gain  ia  wei^t;  6  bad  made  no  ^in;  30  lost  from  1 
to  9H  pounds;  and  MS  kiOed  to  make  a  standard  gain  in  wei^t. 

Two  years  ^o  it  was  noticed  that  228  children  had  held  1686 
different  jobs,  only  49  of  which  had  lasted  more  than  six  months. 
A  study  was  made  to  determine  why  the  children  changed  jobs  so 
often  and  it  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  them  left  because  of  the 
ph>'sical  discomfort  of  their  surroundings — the  wort  was  "too  hard 
or  too  heavj-,"  "too  dusty  or  noisii-,"  "Tiard  on  eyes  or  hands,"  etc. 

EXISTIXG  LEGISLATION 

Are  we  jtistified.  in  Wew  of  the  evidence  showing  the  direct 
connection  between  many  kinds  of  work  that  children  do  and  the 
diseases  or  defects  frcan  which  they  suffer,  in  relj-ing  solely  on  their 
instinctive  dislike  of  disagreeaMe  or  eshaustii^  tasks  to  protect 
then\  from  injuiiotts  occnpatMMis?  There  are  not  many  cities  now 
that  leave  to  the  parents  of  school  children  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  (heir  childroi.  Most  of  them  have  their  school 
insiwi-tion  sj'sti^is,  with  ph>-sieians  and  nurses  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  the  chiKlreii  and  to  see  that  any  defects  found  are  remedied. 
A  iuu«ber  of  statei^  fv>Uow  this  up  by  requiring  children  to  be  examined 
by  a  t>h>'sician  b^'fore  a  permit  to  work  can  be  secured,  but  with  the 
t'Xwptii.Mi  vxf  Now  Yoik  State.  aftCT  the  child  goes  to  work  no  medical 
WUhwty  is  charv^ed  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
wmJ'.ixint'nt  v»n  his  health. 

AUkMjch  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence,  the  New  York 
l»w  iu\»vidii>i:  f».>r  nteilicnl  super^-ision  of  employed  children  leaves 
u«u'h  ti»  be  ^^eta^^^l,  It  requires  that  "all  children  between  14  and 
IH  yt«i"S  v^  tt>;e  en»l>lm'ed  in  factories  shall  submit  to  a  physical 
PMwmiuwiivm  r*«trtw  n^tminJ  by  a  medical  inspector  of  the  state 
tWimrtnifut  of  latwr,"  If  it  is  found  that  the  child  is  physically 
llutU  for  enu>loJ"ro*"*  »"  •  Victory  the  medical  inspector  submits  a 


report  to  that  effect  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  who  may  issue 
an  order  cancelling  the  child's  work  permit.  The  weak  points  in 
this  law  are  the  fact  that  it  is  permissive  instead  of  mandatory  and 
that  it  is  limited  to  factories.  The  medical  inspector  is  not  required 
to  examine  all  children  periodically  to  see  whether  their  employment 
is  having  an  injurious  effect  upon  their  health ;  he  is  simply  authorized 
to  examine  a  child  here  and  there  when  the  spirit  moves  him.  When 
the  spirit  does  move  him  and  he  reports  a  child  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  as  physically  unfit  for  work  in  a  factory,  the  commissioner 
"may"  revoke  the  child's  permit  but  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  so. 
With  other  duties  on  their  hands  which  are  nimierous  and  obligatory, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  medical  inspectors  have  given  but 
little  attention  to  this  duty  which  in  their  eyes  is  only  a  minor 
one  since  it  has  not  been  made  compulsory,  and  that  the  children 
have  failed  to  receive  the  protection  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
give  them. 

The  fact  that  this  law  does  not  apply  to  children  employed 
anjrwhere  but  in  factories  further  limits  its  effectiveness.  A  printing 
shop  is  not  always  classified  as  a  factory  and  yet  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
place  for  children  to  be  employed.  According  to  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  "The  opinion  is  prevalent 
that  no  minors  under  18  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  printing 
establishments,  and  then  only  after  a  thorough  physical  examination." 
A  messenger  office  is  not  a  factory  but  two  boys  contracted  heart 
disease  while  working  in  this  service.  Stores  are  not  usually  objects 
of  suspicion  from  a  health  point  of  view,  yet  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  did  not  find  them  wholly  tmob- 
jectionable:  "Besides  acting  as  messengers  or  as  cash  girls,  children 
in  department  stores  are  more  and  more  being  used  as  parcel  wrappers 
and  floor  cashiers.  The  nervous  tension  of  this  work  upon  young 
girls  was  found  to  be  of  a  serious  character.'*  A  laundry  is  rarely 
classed  as  a  factory  and  a  Kentucky  girl  with  tuberculosis  who 
recently  received  a  permit  to  work  in  a  laundry  would  never  be  found 
tmder  a  law  limiting  medical  supervision  to  factories.  The  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  realizing  the  necessity 
for  medical  supervision  of  children  employed  in  places  other  than 
factories^  recommended  that  the  law  be  extended  to  cover  mercantile 
establishments  but  the  bill  embodying  the  recommendation  failed 
to  pass  the  legislature. 
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Otba  states  have  recognized  the  importance  of  siqiervistng 
employed  diildren  to  tiie  extent  of  giving  the  ^ctory  in^iectois 
authority  to  require  a  child  who  docs  do!  appear  to  be  physically 
fit  ior  the  woric  at  which  it  is  employed  to  secure  from  a  phyaciaii  a 
certificate  ot  physical  fitness.  Since  the  ordinary  ^tctoiy  in^iector 
is  not  a  medical  expert,  he  is  not  a  particularly  good  judge  of  the 
health  of  the  child,  and  since  the  child  is  not  required  to  get  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  public  health  pbysidan  or  other  ph\'$ician  of  recognized 
standii^,  he  has  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  family  physidaii  to 
certify  to  his  good  health,  no  matter  what  bis  conditiou  really  is. 
As  one  factory  inspector  put  it,  "I  have  yet  to  see  the  duld  who  was 
unable  to  produce  a  signed  statement  from  a  physician  that  he  was 
fit  for  any  and  all  work." 

MEDICAL  CARE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  CHILDREN 

There  is  a  strange  lack  of  l<^c  in  the  way  we  take  care  of  our 
industrial  children  as  compared  with  our  sdiool  children.  Medical 
inspection  of  school  children  has  attained  a  place  of  considerable 
pnsninence  in  our  child  welfare  problems  and  we  have  almost  ccme 
to  regard  as  beyond  the  pale  the  school  district  so  benighted  that  it 
pays  no  attention  to  the  health  of  its  schocJ  children.  Of  course, 
there  are  still  many  rural  districts  and  many  cities  tdiere  tiioe  is  no 
such  thing  as  medical  inspection  or  where  such  in^>ection  is  so  super- 
fidal  as  to  be  a  farce.  There  is  a  sdiool  examiner  in  a  city  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  instance,  who  is  afraid  to  find  anything  wrtntg  with  the 
school  children  because  he  will  make  enemies  of  the  family  phy^dans. 
In  contrast  to  this  is  the  state  of  Massachusetts  where  there  has 
been  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  ^dency  of  the  presoit 
system  of  school  medical  inspection  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  legislature  which  places  all  school  physicians  under  the  siqier- 
vision  of  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  standardize  the  examinations  given.  In  a  number  of 
states  the  system  of  medical  care  is  continued  up  to  the  time  the  ch3d 
goes  to  work  by  requiring  the  child  to  be  examined  by  a  physician 
before  a  woik  pennit  may  be  obtained.  In  some  states  officers  issuing 
permits  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this  requirement  because  of  lack  of 
interest  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law.  One  issuing  officer  in  a 
state  where  the  law  specifically  requires  an  examinatitm  by  a  physician 
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working  children  we  shall  continue  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  effect 
their  employment  is  having  on  their  health.  The  importance  of  such 
protection  to  the  child  himself  was  pointed  out  by  the  State  Factory 
Inspector  of  Illinois  in  his  last  report: 

"A  good  many  employers  in  this  state  and  throughout  the 
country  are  requiring  every  applicant  for  a  job  (man  or  woman)  to 
undergo  a  thorough  medical  examination  in  order  that  the  emplojrer 
may  hire  none  but  those  who  are  physically  perfect,  or  at  least 
measure  up  to  a  high  physical  standard.  .  .  .  What  does  this 
mean  and  how  does  it  affect  the  child  labor  question?  My  answer 
is  that  it  means  simply  that  the  child  worker  of  to-day  who  by 
reason  of  employment  during  his  immature  years  is  stunted  physically 
and  in  many  instances  mentally  will  find  himself  rejected  on  the  labor 
market  when  he  reaches  adult  age  because  of  his  inability  to  pass 
the  medical  examinations  required  of  employees  as  necessary  to  a 
job^ 

WHO  SHALL  SUPERVISE 

The  question  remains  as  to  what  system  of  medical  supervision 
would  be  most  effective.  The  department  which  is  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  factories  and  other  places  of  employment  under  the 
labor  laws  of  the  state  is  the  most  logical  body  to  do  the  work  of 
actual  supervision  since  the  inspectors  of  this  department  must  enter 
all  places  of  employment  to  enforce  the  labor  law.  A  special  force  of 
medical  inspectors  could  be  attached  to  the  department  who  would 
work  tmder  the  supervision  of  an  agent  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  in  some  such  way  as  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  school  medical 
inspectors  in  Massachusetts  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  There  would  then  be  some  authority  whose  sole 
interest  is  health  to  standardize  the  work  and  see  that  the  standards 
are  observed.  The  labor  department  can  not  be  expected  to  be  an 
authority  on  health  of  workers  and  should  not  be  required  to  direct 
such  work.  On  the  other  hand  the  State  Board  of  Health  should  not 
be  charged  with  the  work  of  inspection  because  a  system  which 
subjects  employers  to  inspection  by  two  different  departments  is 
always  confusing  and  not  to  be  recommended.  The  best  solution 
would  probably  be  a  force  of  medical  inspectors  attached  to  the  labor 
department  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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ll|/Mff*H  ^M  f-MiHilMi     Ah  M  rotiiily  |t<  too  mnfill  a  unit  to  banc  con- 

f'lHNlMHH    M|fHM,    III    lHMiM»Ji|ln|{    iMhiMfei    l,|||i    h^ilfVM    for   llll    UlC   tWclvC 
»H||||I|»<H   llfP^M  llMHI   liHIlblliMlj 

ThIiI»-  M  mIvi'1  till*  liMiiiliMt  nf  biiyH  Mttd  kIHh  rlaHKificd  by 
hIimmhImm  |i)Mii|iM  Mini  liiiMin  Umimim  nr  pMmil.H.  'riici  ownerH'  children 
HillMbMh«»l  lUNH  Ml  h/  |iMi<  ttMiH.  nf  ihct  titlnl;  Uia  UMumtH'  children 
ilMMiltHHl  iJ,Wllll  Ml  M)  \w  iv\\\  wt  \\\t^  liitttl;  un<l  Ihoro  were  159  or 
rt  |iH  I'UHl'  fMi  wliMiM  liMiuu  liMiuiv  \^\\\\\\  uot  bo  RHivrtatncHl.    Porm- 


work  was  done  by  818  (56  p^  cent)  non-inigrant  owners'  boys  and 
by  466  (64  p&r  cent)  tenants'  boys.  Of  the  1,382  owners'  giris 
only  277  or  20  per  ooit  were  farmworkers  but  of  the  693  tenants' 
girls  32  per  cent  worked  on  the  farm.  Many  of  the  giris  did  house- 
work,  and  if  the  figures  for  houseworicers  are  added,  we  have  40 
per  cent  for  owners'  and  48  per  cent  for  tenants'  children  who  did 
either  houseworic  or  farmwork.  Very  few  of  the  boys  did  any 
housework  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  add  them  to 
the  number  of  farmworkers.  Among  the  migrants'  children  only 
24  p&r  cent  were  farmworking  owners'  boys  and  26  per  cent  farm- 
working  tenants'  boys.  Among  the  migrants'  girls  nearly  10  per 
cait  of  both  the  home  owners  and  the  tenants  were  farmworkers. 

The  small  percentage  of  farmworkers  among  migrants  is  in  all 
probabilty  due  to  the  incomplete  information  for  this  class.  As 
no  attempt  was  made  to  follow  up  such  children,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  a  child  who  was  present  only  for  a  short  time  in  the 
schools  visited  had  gone  to  school  at  all  in  another  district.  A 
child  may  have  done  farmwork  in  the  school  term  before  moving 
into  the  district  and  none  while  enrolled  in  the  school  visited,  and 
would  therefore  not  be  included  among  the  farmworkers  but  in  some 
other  group.  For  this  reason,  in  all  the  following  tables  the 
migrants'  children  are  classified  only  for  home  tentire  of  parents. 
There  must  of  necessity  be  some  duplication  in  the  ntmiber  of 
migrants,  but  as  it  is  likely  that  the  duplications  tend  to  balance 
one  another  it  does  not  appreciably  change  the  findings. 

Tables  C  and  D  give  the  total  number  of  dajrs  the  boys  and 
girls  should  have  attended;  the  ntmiber  of  days  they  were  absent 
from  the  schools  visited  because  of  having  lived  in  other  districts; 
the  total  number  of  days  they  were  present;  and  the  total  loss 
of  time  for  all  causes.  The  ntmiber  of  days  of  absence  for  two 
migrant  boys,  one  non-migrant  boy,  and  three  migrant  girls  was 
not  obtained  for  each  cause  separately.  This  accounts  for  the 
discrepancy  in  the  totals  between  tables  C  and  D,  and  table  B. 

The  absences  of  migrants  are  divided  into  two  categories: 
those  due  to  work,  illness,  etc.,  in  the  districts  visited,  and 
periods  in  the  same  school  term  when  the  children  had  lived 
in  other  districts.  From  this  we  see  that  all  migrant  boys 
were  absent  from  the  schools  visited  61  per  cent  of  the  term 
because  they  had  lived  part  of  the  time  elsewhere,  in  addition  to 


TABLE   D 


NX7MBER  OF  DAYS  THE  GISLS  SHOULD  HAVE  ATTENDED  UP  TO  DATS 

OF  VISITS   TO    schools;    number    of   days   pbxsent    and 

ABSENT,  BY  ABSENTEE  GROUPS  AND   HOME  TENX7SE  OF  PAUtNTS 


Number 

of 

Girls 

Number  of  Days  the  CaiLDSBir 

Should 
have 
attend- 
ed 

Were  ab- 
sent on 
account 
of  liv- 
ing in 
otiier 
districts 

Were 
present 

Were 
absent 

Owners'  Girls 
Mifirants 

127 
1,382 

15,219 
165,916 

7,479 

6,359 
125,682 

1.381 

Non-Mi&frants 

40,334 

Farmworkers 

277 
271 
689 
145 

33,561 
32,414 
82,261 
17,680 

23,394 
23,504 
66,337 
12,347 

10.167 

Houseworkers 

8,910 

Other  classified  absentees 
Non-classified  absentees. 

15,924 
5.333 

Tenants*  Girls 

Mifirants 

385 
693 

47,863 
83,899 

28,194 

15,729 
56,196 

3,940 

Non-Mififrants 

27,703 

Farmworkers 

219 

115 

296 

63 

27,018 
14,001 
35,112 

7,768 

•  •  •  •  • 

17,406 

10,048 

23,971 

4,771 

9,612 

HouseworkCTS 

3,953 

Other  classified  absentees 
Non-classified  absentees. 

11,141 
2,997 

Total* 

Migrants 

533 
2,118 

65,661 
254,861 

37.027 

22,962 
185,311 

5,672 

Non-Micrants 

695,50 

Farmworkers 

498 

400 

1,006 

214 

60,832 

47,968 

119,965 

26,096 

40,988 
34,746 
92,061 
17,516 

19,844 

Houseworkers 

13,222 

Other  classified  absentees 
Non-classified  absentees. 

27.904 
8.580 

*  Totals  include  all  for  whom  home  tenure  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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TABLE   E 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NON-MIGRANT  CHILDREN  PRESENT  FEWER 
THAN  60  DAYS,   60  TO  79  DAYS,   AND  80  DAYS   OR  OVER 


Number  of 
Children  Present 

To- 
tal* 

Per  cent 

1-69 

Days 

60-79 

Days 

80  and 
over 

1-69 

Days 

60-79 
Days 

80  and 
over 

Owners'  Children 

378 

502 

1,892 

2,772 

13.6 

18.1 

68.3 

Farmworkers 

168 
37 

113 
60 

281 
43 

139 
39 

626 
192 
914 
160 

1,075 
272 

1,166 
269 

16.6 

13.6 

9.7 

23.2 

26.2 
15.8 
11.9 
15.0 

58  2 

Houseworkers 

70  6 

Other  Classified  Absentees 
Non-Ckissified  Absentees . 

78.4 
61.8 

Tenants'  Children 

345 

331 

713 

1,389 

24.8 

23.8 

51.4 

Farmworkers 

178 
16 

118 
33 

186 
27 
94 
24 

315 
82 

261 
65 

679 
125 
473 
112 

26.2 
12.8 
25.0 
29.5 

27.4 
21.6 
19.8 
21.4 

46  4 

Houseworkers 

65  6 

Other  Classified  Absentees 
Non-Classified  Absentees . 

65.2 
49.1 

All  Children 

750 

847 

2,676 

4,273 

17.6 

19.8 

62  6 

*  These  figures  do  not  include  the  four  schools  which  had  been  open  fewer 
than  80  days  prior  to  the  investigators*  visits. 


Table  E  shows  that  17.6  per  cent  of  the  children  attended 
fewer  than  60  days  up  to  the  day  of  visit,  19.8  per  cent  attended 
60  to  79  days,  and  62.6  per  cent  attended  80  days  or  over.  Were 
all  those  who  attended  fewer  than  80  days  exempted?  It  is  true 
that  any  child  who  has  completed  the  seventh  grade  is  not  required 
to  go  to  school.  In  our  study  are  included  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  grades,  but  the  total  number  of  children  in  these  grades  was 
only  86  or  3  per  cent  among  non-migrant  owners'  children,  and  18 
or  1.3  per  cent  among  non-migrant  tenants'  children,  and  if  all 
of  them  had  attended  fewer  than  80  days  there  would  still  be  a 
large  per.  cent  not  accotmted  for.    It  is  also  true  that  our  infor- 
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mation  was  not  obtained  at  the  very  end  <tf  the  tean  and  fbeieface 
children  who  attended  60  to  79  days  stOl  had  some  time  to  make 
up  the  period  required.  But  even  if  they  had  done  so,  they  imdd 
not  have  complied  with  the  law,  as  the  attendanoe  was  not  ooo^ 
tinuous,  the  law  specifying:  ",  .  .  the  period  of  ooDqudsocy 
attendance  for  each  school  shall  commence  at  the  bqsinning  of 
the  school,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  county  board  of  edncar 
tion  or  by  the  board  of  education  of  an  incoixxirated  city  or  town." 
Distance  from  the  school  building,  physical  and  mental  incaiiadly, 
and  poverty  are  legitimate  reasons  for  non-attendance,  bat  even 
if  we  grant  that  many  of  these  absences  were  Intimate  it  cannot 
be  safely  asserted  that  all  were  so,  the  total  per  cent  being  too 
high. 

Makiti);  further  comparisons  we  find  that  68.3  per  cent  of 
owners*  children  and  only  51,4  per  cent  of  tenants'  children  at- 
tended SO  days  and  o\"er.  The  fannworkers  attended  less  than 
the  oilier  olassitk\i  ahsoniees.  either  owners'  or  tenants'  children. 
Wheilier  tl\ey  weiv  olx^Sn^  the  law  or  not,  such  prolonged  and 
freijuent  al^soniv  U\^ves  but  meager  opportunity  for  education. 
These  ahsernvs  in  n\ai\Y  oases  ar^  dironic,  as  the  following  illus- 
liiilhuisi  will  show. 

In  one  H\*luvol  viu  si^ssiv\u  for  13d  da\'s>  four  children,  9,  10, 
TJ  an»l  lit  voura  \\\\\,  wvtv  in  the  t\rst  grade  and  were  not  to  be  pro- 
n»»ile«l  ICarh  ha\l  Invn  aK^MU  70  d;u"s  for  farmwork,  three  having 
jiui'ii  al»!.ent  lo\n'  \lays  and  one  tor  t\ve  dax's  in  addition  owing  to 
lllnm«i«,  wliU'h  nuule  their  attetulauvv  tW  and  W  da\"s  respectively. 
Tin-  1.1  huni  wan  t\^  bo  in  ^^\>ision  tV.iw  to  lour  weeks  longer,  but  in 
itil  phihalMlUv  thov  w\n\Kl  not  attojul.  fiutxiwork  being  so  urgent 
U\  \'\\\\\\)\\{\\\\y 

In  an»»lhor  noIuh^I  V"^  J^esj^ion  tor  lU^  vlaj':?'^  a  IS-N'ear-old  child 
\\\  Hie  lonith  \\\i\\\\\  who  wvuld  tu^t  Iv  v>rv^^ou\i.  was  present  33 
»lavj.  i\\\\\  alvient  %SJl  \lays  fv^r  tAnuwvrk.  Ano:her  child  of  14  years, 
in  I  lie  \\\\\\\  )\Vi\\\\\  was  tv^  1*0  prvM\\v>t<\l.  but  had  i>een  away  51  days 
l»»r  lain\wo\K       The  noIuhxI  was  to  oUv^e  \t\  twv  or  :hni?e  weeks, 

Aji«nn,  a  ehiM  of  U  in  the  s^viul  griute  who  wotiid  not  be 
juonuiU^I  was  absent  SA  slays  for  iar'a\w\>rk  at:d  prescn:  in  school 
luily  \{)  da\s.  An\MluM',  IS  yxNat^  oUL  i:\  the  tounh  grade,  and 
noi  lo  he  pronu^usl,  was  aK^^nt  iW  tanuwork  %^S  vi^y^  and  present 
87  days.     Twa^  ehiKhvu  K\t  lA  wt^tv  in  the  tittle  grade  and  would  not 

to 


be  promoted,  one  having  been  absent  43  days  and  the  other  52 
days  for  farmwork. 

In  another  school  which  had  been  in  session  for  77  days,  a 
child  of  16  years  in  the  second  grade  who  was  not  to  be  promoted 
came  to  school  only  two  days  and  was  absent  for  farmwork  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

In  tables  F  and  G  the  total  ntimber  of  days  lost  for  each  cause 
is  given.  From  these  we  see  that  the  four  leading  causes  of  absence 
are  farmwork,  housework,  illness  and  indifference.  When  we 
compute  the  average  number  of  days  of  absence  for  each  child, 
for  each  of  these  four  causes,  we  find  that  each  farmworking  owners' 
boy  missed  on  the  average  nearly  40  days  out  of  an  average  of 
120  days  that  he  should  have  attended,  27  on  account  of  farm- 
work,  6  because  of  illness,  3  because  of  indifference  and  the  rest 
for  miscellaneous  reasons.  Farmworking  tenants'  boys  lost  49 
days,  34  for  farmwork,  6  for  illness  and  4  for  indifference. 

The  other  classified  boy  absentees  belonging  to  home-owning 
families,  lost  on  the  average  25  days  as  compared  with  43  for  the 
tenants'  boys.  This  is  less  than  the  average  nimiber  of  days  lost 
by  farmworkers  for  all  causes,  but  the  loss  on  account  of  illness 
and  indifference  is  very  much  greater:  owners'  boys  having  lost 
14  days  for  iUness  and  7  days  because  of  indifference;  tenants' 
boys  15  days  for  illness  and  17  days  because  of  indifference.  Farm- 
working  owners'  girls  missed  37  days — 21  days  for  farmwork,  8 
for  illness  and  3  on  account  of  indifference.  Farmworking  tenants' 
girls  lost  44  days — 27  for  farmwork,  8  for  illness  and  3  on  accoimt 
of  indifference.    Among  the  houseworkers,  the  owners'  girls  lost 

33  days — 16  (about  half  of  the  total)  for  housework,  8  for  illness  and 
3  because  of  indifference.    Tenants'  girls  of  the  same  group  lost 

34  days — 18  for  housework,  10  for  illness  and  2  because  of  indiffer- 
ence. The  other  classified  girl  absentees  of  home-owning  parents, 
lost  on  the  average  23  days — 14  for  illness  and  6  because  of  in- 
difference. The  tenants'  girls  lost  38  days — 19  for  illness  and  11 
on  account  of  indifference. 
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In  tables  H  and  I  we  have  the  age  and  grade  distribution  of 
non-migrant  owners'  and  tenants'  children;  also  the  per  cent  of 
children  of  each  age.  Of  the  2,843  owners'  children  14.3  per  cent 
were  8  years  old  and  there  is  a  CTadual  idling  off  for  each  sub- 
sequent age  except  in  the  case  oi  those  12  yeais  old.  Whether 
there  really  were  more  12-year-old  children,  whether  the  rise  was 
due  to  some  error,  or  whether  those  children  enrolled  more  r^;ulaily 
than  the  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Besides  there  is  only 
a  small  gradual  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  children  of  succesave 
ages,  but  when  we  ccHne  to  the  14  and  15-year-olds,  we  find  that 
the  decrease  is  rather  marked.  The  fall  is  from  11.6  per  cent  to 
7  per  cent.  What  causes  it?  Is  this  falling  off  due  to  completion 
of  the  seventh  grade  by  16-year-old  children  who  therefore  do  not 
have  to  go  to  school;  or  are  there  fewer  15-year-old  children  in  the 
cotmties  selected;  or  is  it  because  the  parents  keep  their  children 
at  home  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  15,  even  if  they  have  not 
completed  the  seventh  grade,  notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  the  law?  In  all  probability  the  last  consideration  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  as  an  even  greater  drop  is  noted  for  non-migrant 
tenants'  children.  Of  1,417  children,  16.4  per  cent  are  8  years  of 
age  with  a  gradual  dropping  off  (exclusive  of  the  12-year-old  group, 
where  there  is  a  rise  of  0.9  per  cent)  which  becomes  marked  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  year  when  the  fall  is  from  10.8  to 
5.5  per  cent. 

There  is  no  information  at  hand  to  prove  or  disprove  that  the 
drop  from  11.6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  and  from  10.8  per  cent  to 
5.5  per  cent  is  due  to  fewer  15-year-old  children  than  14-year-old 
ones  in  the  districts  visited.  The  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Alabama  does  not  give  the  number  of  children 
of  each  age,  nor  is  it  possible  to  get  from  the  census  records  the 
exact  number  of  the  above  ages  for  the  counties  visited.  The 
small  per  cent  is  not  occasioned  to  a  great  extent  by  dropping  out 
on  completion  of  the  seventh  grade  because,  asstiming  that  last 
year  there  were  as  many  14-year-old  children  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  as  this  year,  even  if  we  make  the  extreme 
allowance  and  figure  no  failures  among  seventh  grade  children 
of  14  years  last  year,  the  number  of  15-year-old  children  who  could 
legally  withdraw  from  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades  this  year 
would  be  only  3.2  per  cent.    Furthermore  when  W9  make  the  same 
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deductions  for  tenants'  children,  we  have  only  1.4  per  cent.  There- 
fore it  cannot  be  explained  by  the  dropping  out  of  children  who 
may  legally  leave  school. 


DISTRIBUTION 

TABLE  H 

AMONG   SCHOOL   GRADES  ACCORDING 
owners'   CHILDREN 

to  age, 

A     _  ... 

GSADB 

To- 
tal 

Per 

Agb 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Cent. 

8  yrs. . 

184 

139 

60 

17 

5 

.  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

406 

14.3 

9    "  .. 

86 

106 

120 

63 

23 

4 

•  •  • 

• 

*  *  • 

... 

402 

14.1 

10    "  . . 

63 

79. 

91 

104 

55 

12 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

395 

13.9 

11    *'.. 

19 

33 

57 

108 

85 

34 

5 

•  •  • 

... 
1 

341 

12.0 

12    "  .. 

11 

27 

63 

95 

107 

89 

28 

4 

425 

14.9 

13    "  .. 

12 

11 

25 

60 

79 

83 

62 

12 

2 

346 

12.2 

U    ".. 

2 

9 

19 

37 

64 

81 

77 

33 

7 

329 

11.6 

15    "., 

^ 

3 

8 

17 

32 

55 

55 

16 

11 

199 

7.0 

Total... 

369 

407 

443 

501 

450 

358 

228 

65 

21 

2,843 

100.0 

Grade  not  stated  for  one  8-year-old  child  included  in  total. 

One  14-year-old  child,  included  among  the  7  in  ninth  grade  is  in  tenth  grade. 

Two  15-year-old  children,  included  among  the  11  in  ninth  grade,  are  in  tenth 
grade. 


How  can  this  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  reason  given 
above — ^that  many  children  on  reaching  their  fifteenth  year  are 
kept  at  home  even  if  they  have  not  completed  the  seventh  grade? 
But  is  there  only  the  danger  of  not  completing  the  seventh  grade? 
We  find  below  the  seventh  grade  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  14-year- 
old  owners'  children  of  whom  there  were  24.6  per  cent  in  the  sixth 
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are  below  normal  grade  or  "retarded."  This  rather  generous 
method  of  classification  was  adopted  because  the  compulsory 
attendance  age  begins  at  8,  yet  many  children  enter  school  at  the  age 
of  0.  A  child  enrolling  in  the  first  grade  normally  at  6  years  and 
advancing  regularly  from  class  to  class,  is  in  the  third  grade  at  8. 
In  the  same  way,  a  normal  child  beginning  at  7  would  be  in  the 
second  grade  at  the  age  of  8,  and  one  who  enters  at  the  age  of  8 
must  necesaarily  be  only  in  the  first  grade  and  therefore  considered 
normal,  because  the  law  allows  him  to  stay  out  of  school  until  that 
age. 

We  find  that  among  non-migrant  tenants*  children  there  were 
many  more  retarded  than  among  owners'  children,  but  as  the  age 
distribution  is  not  the  same,  it  was  considered  fair  to  compare 
only  the  children  of  the  same  ages.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  group 
of  older  children  has  a  higher  per  cent  retarded  than  a  group  of 
younger  children,  because  of  their  longer  attendance  at  school  and 
consequently  greater  opportunity  to  fall  behind.  The  difference 
in  age  distribution  is  even  more  striking  when  the  farmworkers, 
with  7.5  per  cent  8-year-old  and  9.9  per  cent  15-year-old  children 
are  compared  with  the  "other  classified  absentees"  of  whom  the 
per  cent  of  8-year-old  children  is  20.8  and  of  15-year-old  children 
is  only  3.2. 

Table  J  which  is  based  on  the  data  of  tables  H  and  I,  gives 
the  total  mmiber  of  children  of  each  age  and  the  per  cent  ahead, 
normal,  or  retarded  1,  2,  3,  and  4  years  or  more.  Among  those 
8  years  old  5.4  per  cent  of  owners'  children  and  only  2.2  per  cent 
of  tenants*  children  were  ahead.  Taking  the  succeeding  years, 
we  find  that  for  each  age,  with  the  exception  of  13  years  where  it 
was  the  same,  the  per  cent  of  owners'  children  ahead  of  normal 
grade  is  higher  than  that  of  tenants'.  On  the  other  hand,  taking 
the  per  cent  of  all  owners'  children  retarded,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  years  retarded,  we  find  it  is  lower  for  each  age  than 
that  of  tenants*.  The  per  cent  of  normally  enrolled  children  among 
those  8  years  old  is  smaller  for  owners'  children  because  all  children 
of  that  age  are  necessarily  either  normal  or  ahead,  and  as  there  is  a 
greater  per  cent  of  children  ahead  among  owners*  children,  there 
must  be  a  smaller  per  cent  normal.  In  the  other  ages.  9  to  15 
j'ears  inclusive,  we  find  there  was  a  larger  per  cent  normal  among 
the  owners'  children  than  among  the  tenants'  children. 
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TABLE  K 

TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    MIGRANT    TENANTS*   CHILDREN    AND    PER    CENT 
AHEAD,   NORMAL  AND  RETARDED   1,  2,  3,   AND  4  YEARS   OR 

MORE   FOR  EACH  AGE 


Num- 
ber OF 
Chil- 
dren 

Per  Cent 

Age 

Ahead 

Normal 

Retarded 

lyr. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  jrrs. 
or  more 

8  yrs 

136 

1.6 

98.5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•   •  •  • 

9    "  

131 

.7 

52.7 

46.6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10    "  

107 

.9 

41.2 

30.8 

27.1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11     "  

100 

•  •  •  • 

33.0 

35.0 

17.0 

15.0 

•  •  •  • 

12    "  

108 

.9 

27.8 

19.4 

23.2 

19.4 

9.3 

13    "  

89 

•   •  •   • 

14.6 

18.0 

25.8 

22.5 

19.1 

14    "  

89 

•   •   •   • 

12.3 

18.0 

29.2 

18.0 

22.5 

15    "  

49 

•  •  •  • 

6.1 

16.3 

22.5 

14.3 

40.8 

Table  K  gives  the  same  information  for  migrant  tenants' 
children.  No  table  is  given  for  the  275  migrant  owners'  children, 
because  when  distributed  by  ages  there  are  fewer  than  50  in  each, 
which  makes  it  worthless  for  percentage  comparisons.  The  migrant 
tenants'  children  are  even  worse  off  than  the  non-migrant  tenants' 
children,  which  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  because  of  the 
absence  from  school  which  it  entails,  change  of  residence  during  a 
school  term  contributes  substantially  to  retardation. 

In  the  earlier  tables  we  considered  the  large  groups  of  tenants' 
children,  owners'  children  and  children  who  moved  into  the  dis- 
tricts visited  after  the  opening  of  school  or  moved  out  before  the 
investigators'  visits.  No  comparisons  were  made  between  the  per 
cent  normal  and  the  per  cent  retarded  of  the  two  smaller  groups 
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were  able  to  cover  the  work  better  by  attending  more  regularly. 
The  13  tenants'  children  were  all  to  be  promoted,  but  it  would 
be  an  overstatement  to  call  it  100  per  cent  because  in  all  probability 
it  is  a  mere  coincidence.  The  significance  of  migration  is  brought 
out  in  this  table;  only  37.7  per  cent  of  the  known  cases  of  migrants' 
children  were  to  be  promoted. 


TABLE  N 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PROMOTIONS  AND  FAILURES  FOR  SCHOOL 
YEAR   ENDED  JUNE  30,    1918.      (bASED   ON  4,875 

KNOWN  cases) 


Number 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

No 

Pro- 
moted 

Not  Pro- 
moted 

Non-Migrants 

2.621 

1,415 

4,036 

64.9 

35.1 

Owner's  Children 

1,781 

848 

2,629 

67.7 

32.3 

Fannworkers 

Houseworkers 

Other  Classified  Absentees. 
Dailv  Attendants 

636 

176 

915 

55 

451 
101 

287 
9 

1,087 

276 

1,202 

64 

58.5 
63.4 
76.1 
84.6 

41.5 
36.6 
23.9 
13.8 

Tenants'  Children 

777 

539 

1,316 

59.0 

41.0 

Farmworkers 

383 
80 

301 
13 

302 

45 

192 

•  •  •  • 

685 
125 
493 
13* 

55.9 
64.0 
61.1 

44.1 

Houseworkers 

36.0 

Other  Classified  Absentees . 
Daily  Attendants 

38.9 

Migrants 

316 

523 

839 

37.7 

62.3 

Owners'  children 

Tenants'  children 

102 
198 

116 
382 

218 
580 

46.8 
34.1 

53.2 
65.9 

*  Nimiber  too  small  for  computing  percentages. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  all  these  data?    We  have 
seen  that  the  children  of  tenants  were  absent  a  greater  number  of 
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days  than  the  children  of  home-owners;  that  children  who  did 
farmwork  missed  more  time  than  the  "6ther  classified  absentees" 
and  that  farmworking  tenants'  children  were  absent  more  than 
farmworking  owners'  children.  It  was  also  found  that  in  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  pupils  among  the  school  grades  according  to  age 
the  children  of  tenants  were  more  retarded  than  the  children  of 
home  owners;  that  the  farmworkers  were  more  retarded  than  the 
other  classified  absentees,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  fannworking 
tenants'  children  made  a  worse  showing  than  the  farmworking 
owners'  children.  It  has  been  observed  also  that  among  tenants' 
cliildren  the  per  cent  promoted  is  lower  than  among  owners'  chil- 
dren and  that  the  per  cent  for  farmworking  tenants.'  boys  was  lower 
than  for  farmworking  owners'  boys.  The  children  of  migrants 
were  more  retarded  than  the  children  of  non-migrants.  There 
were  four  times  as  many  owners*  children  as  tenants'  children  who 
did  not  miss  a  day  during  the  school  term.  The  daily  attendants 
were  less  retarded  and  more  successful  in  passing  to  higher  grades 
than  any  other  group  of  children. 

In  preparing  the  tables  the  several  classifications  were  adopted 
with  a  \4ew  to  shutting  out  other  contributing  factors,  but  no  claim 
is  made  that  this  has  been  accomplished  and  that  only  farmwork 
among  farmworkers  and  tenancy  and  migration  of  parents  among 
tenants*  children  were  the  sole  reasons  for  retardation.  And  yet 
it  is  not  assimiing  too  much  to  say  that  tenancy  and  migration 
of  pan?nts,  and  farmwork  of  children  are  leading  factors  in  non- 
piomotion  in  the  comimuiities  \'isited.  Discussion  as  to  how  to 
remedy  the  tenancy  and  migration  pn^blems  would  hardly  be  in 
place  in  this  report.  But  to  tr>'  to  find  out  what  can  be  expected, 
in  the  future,  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  and  whether  the  law  as  it  stands  now  can  reduce  :he  per  cent 
of  retarded  childnni  is  of  \'ital  imponanoe.  and  detnar.ds  inmiediate 
attention. 

The  law  requires  only  SO  daN's  of  a::er4vi&r.v>e  for  each  year. 
The  course  of  study  is  pTejxuwi  for  a  seven  or  eight  months'  school 
tenn.  but  the  length  of  the  tonn  \-;\ries  aowrv.r.nc  to  the  Ivval  interest 
and  st:i^:x^rt  in>m  four  to  oii:hit  n^.or.ths.  What  ntttst  haroen  under 
these  cor.di:iv^ns  iu  a  s>.ort-tonn  Sv"hvX>l?  v.\^n  c\-en  the  children 
who  atter.d  reo'^irlv  Iv  o\ixvtc\!  in  four  or  ttve  r.tv>ttth^  to  co\"er 
wvrk  presorilxxi  for  jjow;;  or  cv<V.:  r.^'^r.th.s?    Vn.>icr  cxcwtionally 


favorable  circtunstances  they  may  do  so,  but  are  short  term  rural 
schools  operating  under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances? 
Can  their  teachers,  who  are  in  most  cases  below  the  average  in 
training  and  ability  be  expected  to  cover  the  ground  in  such  a  short 
period?  The  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  term,  instead  of  being 
promoted,  children  are  assigned  to  the  same  grades  for  the  following 
year  and  must  stay  there  until  the  required  work  has  been  done. 
The  usual  annual  change  of  teachers  helps  to  prolong  the  time 
required  for  getting  through  the  cottrse  and  it  very  frequently 
takes  one  and  one-half  or  even  two  years  to  complete  one  year's 
work.  This  naturally  retards  a  child  even  when  both  he  and  his 
parents  do  everything  in  their  power  to  insure  regularity  of 
attendance. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  four  months'  compulsory  attendance 
law  can  accomplish  in  an  eight-months'  school.  Each  child  has  to 
begin  when  school  opens;  the  more  regular  the  child  is,  the  sooner 
he  can  leave  school,  and  where  the  attendance  officer  is  conscien- 
tious, school  may  not  be  missed  for  the  first  four  months.  After 
the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with,  the  child  who 
attended  merely  because  he  was  obliged  to  do  so,  drops  out  and 
the  rest  of  the  children  go  on  with  the  work.  The  following  year 
those  who  were  present  only  the  required  period  in  the  preceding 
term  naturally  have  to  go  back  to  the  same  grade  and  repeat  the 
work.  They  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  get  ahead.  The 
only  remedy  for  this,  and  indeed  the  first  step  that  must  be  made 
in  any  improvement  in  the  conditions  outlined  above  would  be  to 
extend  the  required  period  for  attendance  tmder  the  compulsory 
education  law  so  that  it  will  cover  the  entire  school  term. 
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federations  of  charities;  second,  the  increasing  socialization  of  public 
agencies,  notably  the  courts,  the  institutions,  the  poor  relief  sjretwns, 
schools  and  health  departments;  and  third,  the  new  desire  for 
knowledge  as  a  basis  for  action,  as  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
fotmdations  for  social  research  and  schools  for  training  social  workers, 
the  extension  of  the  survey  idea  and  the  development  of  a  real 
science  of  social  publicity  through  exhibits,  conferences  and  educa- 
tional propaganda. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  these  same  three  forces  would  not 
prove  equally  potent  in  rural  c<Mnmunities?  The  public  agencies 
are  already  there,  not  in  the  elaborate  forms  they  have  attained 
in  the  city,  it  is  true,  but  capable  of  expansion  until  they  really 
fill  the  local  need.  Cooperation  and  knowledge  will  come,  if  they 
are  only  given  a  chance. 

That  chance  is  now  being  offered  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
by  the  development  of  the  Home  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Great  disasters  have  never  failed  to  touch  the  human 
heart.  An  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  starts  an  out-pouring  of 
funds  in  New  York  City  for  which  local  rehef  agencies  might  plead 
in  vain;  an  explosion  in  Halifax  Harbor  brings  instantly  ships 
and  trains  and  workers  from  the  United  States.  But  never  before 
has  every  remote  hamlet  of  every  section  of  our  country  been  so 
touched  by  a  universal  sorrow  and  pride  and  longing  to  help,  as  by 
the  mustering  of  our  yoiuig  manhood  to  the  service  of  the  Nation 
through  the  operation  of  the  draft.  People  really  want  now  the 
sort  of  organization  which  before  they  have  only  been  willing  to 
accept  after  much  persuasion.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
nation-wide  agency  of  service  and  never  has  any  local  agency  of 
service  been  so  thoroughly  representative  as  is  now  the  Red  Cross 
with  its  23,475,000  members,*  its  3,865  local  chaptersf  and  its 
3,396  local  home  service  divisions.t 

The  organization  of  the  Home  Service  Division  is  one  of  the 
many  splendid  by-products  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Its  purpose  is 
twofold;  to  conserve  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  by  the  assurance 
that  their  families  are  not  tmdergoing  privation  during  their  absence, 
and  to  keep  all  members  of  those  families  physically  well  and  men- 
tally at  ease,  until  the  men  ootne  home.    When  one  considers  the 
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cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country  and  the  isolation  and  retardation  which  have  prevailed  in 
other  sections,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  Red  Cross  has  assumed 
no  simple  task. 

The  method  of  approach  has  been  to  divide  the  United  States 
into  geographical  units,  as  the  Atlantic  Division  which  comprises 
the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and  to  place 
over  each  division  a  director  who  is  made  responsible  for  the  or-.. 
ganization  and  supervision  of  local  units.  Without  exception,  the 
division  directors  are  men  and  women  of  long  experience  in  organized 
social  work.  The  local  units  are  formed  by  representative  boards 
of  citizens  who  choose  a  secretary,  either  paid  or  volunteer,  to  deal 
directly  with  all  problems  brought  to  her  for  solution  by  the  families 
of  men  in  service  and  to  see  that  every  such  family  in  the  community 
knows  of  the  help  which  the  Red  Cross  is  ready  and  anxious  to  give. 
The  problems  are  naturally  of  every  conceivable  variety  and  the 
division  directors  strongly  urge  upon  the  local  units  the  wisdom 
of  securing  a  trained  worker  on  salary  to  act  as  secretary.  In  rural 
cotmties  a  favorite  plan  of  organization  is  to  have  the  trained  worker 
stationed  at  the  county  seat  and  kept  in  constant  touch  with  all 
outlying  parts  of  the  cotmtry  through  volunteer  representatives 
in  every  neighborhood.  Six  weeks'  Institutes  have  been  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
the  possibility  of  training  within  reach  of  all  local  units;  sectional 
conferences  are  frequently  held  which  bring  together  workers  from 
adjacent  parts  of  the  state;  and  of  course  the  division  and  national 
headquarters  are  always  available  for  advice  and  direction. 

Fortunately  for  the  rural  commtmities,  social  service  to  families 
through  the  Home  Service  Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  is  not  a  simple 
thing.  It  is  not  unnecessarily  complicated,  but  it  demands  in- 
telligence and  business  sense  as  well  as  sympathy  and  good  intentions. 
It  is  distinctly  not  a  task  to  be  handed  over  to  someone  who  is  un- 
fitted to  do  anything  else.  It  demands  the  best  and  it  gets  the 
best.  And  to  these  best  it  gives  what  has  never  before  been  available 
on  a  country- wide  scale, — ^training  and  continued  oversight  by  persons 
of  recognized  ability  who  have  made  social  work  their  profession. 
One  needs  only  to  talk  with  hitherto  untrained  women  who  have 
attended  a  Red  Cross  Conference  to  realize  what  a  change  comes 
about  in  their  whole  habit  of  thought.    As  one  of  them  says: 


'The  sectional  Home  Service  conference  was  for  me  a  turn- 
ing point  in  my  attitude.  At  the  conference  I  obtained  not 
only  a  vast  amount  of  new  information  and  many  warnings  of 
mistakes  not  to  make,  but  for  the  first  time  an  miderstanding 
of  the  spirit  of  the  work.  I  saw  also  others  who  were  as  un- 
certain as  I,  and  I  came  home  with  more  courage  to  go  ahead. 
The  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  to  the  director  from  division 
iieadquarters  was  also  a  decided  benefit.  It  is  always  easier  to 
understand  instructions  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  writer. 
X  took  notes  on  the  fifty-one  questions  that  were  the  basis  of 
discussirin  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  questions  and  my  notes  to 
each  liranch,  on  my  return.  Several  branches  have  already  de- 
veloped idt*as  8uji:fiestcd  there.  So  often  since  my  return  has 
sorneUiiiij(  at  the  convention  influenced  my  decision  that  I  am 
he^iiiinini^  Lo  feel  that  I  preface  my  remarks  by,  'At  the  con- 
vention/ like  the  woman  who  has  been  to  Europe  once  on  a  three 
nionths'  Lour  and  always  begins,  *When  I  was  abroad.'  "* 

'Die  effect  is  even  more  marked  with  those  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enoujLjli  to  attend  one  of  the  Institutes.  However,  a  six 
weeks'  roinse  at  a  Red  Cross  Institute  does  not  immediately  produce 
a  really  well-trained  social  worker,  according  to  pre-war  standards  of 
traiiiinji,  and  there  is  always  danger  that  public  opinion  will  seize 
as  a  maximum  what  was  proffered  as  a  minimum.  The  responsibility 
for  jirevenling  this  catastrophe  rests  upon  the  division  directors  of 
the  Home  Sei'vice  Division.  They  can,  if  they  will,  keep  constantly 
l;efore  the  eyes  of  their  local  committees  the  vision  of  heights  yet 
to  be  scaled. 

Fortunately,  too,  the  Home  Service  Division  is  convincing  people 
that  money,  important  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
element  in  a  social  service  program.  Advice  is  the  form  of  assist- 
ance most  wanted  and  frequently  the  only  thing  wanted  by  the 
family  of  the  enlisted  man,  and  no  one  denies  its  necessity  or  its 
value  as  given  by  the  Red  Cross.  Health,  education  and  recreation 
can  be  by  no  means  neglected  if  the  soldier's  family  or  any  other 
family  is  to  receive  proper  protection.  Yet  these  three  factors 
have  been  almost  invariably  ignored  in  the  small  towns  and  coimtry 
by  the  ordinary  dispensers  of  relief  or  even  the  friend  who  **takes 
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a  neighborly  interest.'*  We  think  of  vocational  guidance  as  a  problem 
of  the  cities,  regardless  of  the  dangers  to  which  an  ambitious  boy 
is  exposed  in  small  villages  where  opportunities  for  desirable  em- 
ployment are  much  less  varied  than  in  the  city.  The  Red  Cross 
pamphlet  of  instruction  which  goes  to  every  local  chapter,  emphasizes 
the  need  of  keeping  children  in  school,  or,  if  they  are  ready  for  work, 
of  finding  them  the  right  kind  of  emplojmient. 

The  Home  Service  Division  also  requires  case  records,  providing 
simple  forms  for  the  purpose,  which  to  the  untrained  worker  may 
appear  formidable  at  first  sight,  but  which  quickly  demonstrate  their 
value  in  continued  use.  People  who  used  to  say  that  "in  the  cotmtry, 
where  we  know  everybody"  keeping  records  was  a  sheer  waste  of 
time,  are  seeing  the  light.  Only  one  who  has  tried  to  extract  the 
history  of  a  dependent  family  from  the  pencil-written  ledgers  of 
cotmty  superintendents  of  the  poor,  or  the  memories  of  church 
visitors,  can  appreciate  what  the  introduction  of  a  good  record 
system  will  mean  to  rural  technique. 

In  other  words,  the  Home  Service  Division  is  demonstrating 
the  essential  unity  of  social  work.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
speak  of  rural  and  urban  social  work  as  if  they  were  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things.  Yet  the  big  problems  remain  much  the  same  whether 
you  encounter  them  in  city  or  in  country.  Pershing's  casualty 
list  is  no  respector  of  localities.  Neither  is  that  other  casualty  list 
where  we  have  always  read  the  names  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
performance  of  their  daily  tasks  at  home.  Widowhood,  desertion, 
old  age,  sickness,  intemperance,  feeble-mindedness,  unemployment, 
and  all  the  other  causes  of  misery  which  Dr.  Devine  listed  in  his 
study  of  5,000  New  York  families  dwell  in  the  country  lanes  as  well 
as  in  the  tenements  of  the  metropolis  and  sometimes  in  forms  more 
hideous  for  their  isolation. 

The  difference  is  in  the  weapons  with  which  one  attacks  them. 
The  city  has  developed  specialized  agencies  for  special  needs,  easily 
recognizable  agencies,  with  offices  and  stenographers  and  letter- 
heads and  an  air  of  great  efliciency;  the  country  has  only  certain 
individuals,  integral  parts  of  its  social  order  to  be  sure,  but  such 
familiar  figures  that  the  city-trained  worker — and  all  our  schools 
of  philanthropy  are  city  institutions — ^is  likely  to  fail  to  recognize 
in  the  general  medical  practitioner,  chiefiy  renowned  for  bringing 
the  babies,  a  pre-natal  clinic,  an  infant  welfare  society  and  an  anti- 


tuberculosis  association;  or  in  the  local  orphanage,  a  detention  home; 
or  in  the  village  school  teachers,  a  juvenile  protective  association. 
The  Red  Cross  is  acting  as  interpreter  by  translating  fundamental 
principles  hitherto  phrased  only  in  the  language  of  the  city  into 
the  vocabulary  of  the  cotmtry.  By  so  doing  it  is  making  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  rural  social  work  in  the  United  States  at 
large  which  any  organization  has  ever  made. 

Of  necessity  this  work  is  at  the  present  time  confined  to  the 
families  of  soldiers.  But  in  two  specific  ways  it  affects  all  families 
in  which  there  is  dependency  and  these  families  are  likely  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  ranks  of  delinquency.  First,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  send  some  member  to  the  army  or  navy  and  are  at  once 
bodily  transferred  from  the  more  or  less  spasmodic  attentions  of  some 
private  or  public  agency  to  the  hands  of  the  Red  Cross  with  its  more 
careful  analysis  of  the  entire  family  situation  and  its  steady  assistance. 
Second,  there  are  in  the  families  of  enlisted  men  just  such  problems 
as  arise  daily  in  any  other  families  and  when  the  trained  mind  which 
the  Red  Cross  provides  is  brought  to  bear  upon  these  problems,  im- 
mediately certain  weaknesses  in  the  state  and  commtmity  scheme 
of  child  care  stand  revealed,  the  remed3dng  of  which  would  benefit 
all  children  alike.  Likewise  certain  methods  of  building  social  bricks 
without  straw  are  being  daily  devised  by  inventive  minds  in  the 
Home  Service  Division  which  might  be  of  service  to  the  rest  of  us 
in  constructing  our  own  pyramids  if  we  could  only  get  the  formula. 
And  the  laboratories  where  these  experiments  are  being  conducted 
are  not  located  only  in  the  East  or  in  the  Middle  West  but  cover 
the  South,  Southwest  and  the  far  West  as  well. 

Those  agencies  which  are  interested  in  rural  social  work  on  a 
nation-wide  basis,  realizing  that  60.7  per  cent  of  our  children  are  still 
growing  up  in  commimities  of  less  than  2,500  population,*  are  won- 
dering if  after  the  war,  when  a  common  emotion  no  longer  inspires,  it 
may  not  be  possible  in  some  way  to  conserve  these  centers  of  social 
activity  for  the  needs  of  peace. 

Meanwhile,  might  it  not  soon  be  feasible  to  secure  through 
them  additions  to  the  classified  directory  of  agencies  for  rural 
ser\'ice,  begim  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  the  Status 
of  Social  Work  in  Rxxral  Commimities  which  will  serve  to  elimi- 
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nate  the  conclusion — ^that  no  one  knows  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  any  of  the  states?  A 
directory  of  this  sort  arranged  by  states  and  including  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  state  law  and  institutional  provisions  for  dependents, 
delinquents  and  defectives  would  be  the  first  step  toward  evolving 
order  from  chaos.  It  should  be  compiled  first  for  the  states  without 
state  boards  of  charities  or  corresponding  bodies  which  can  be 
referred  to  for  the  information.  With  this  as  a  basis,  organizations 
doing  similar  work  whether  or  not  they  bore  the  same  name  could, 
if  they  desired,  exchange  experiences  or  combine  forces.  Both 
cooperation  and  coordination  would  be  promoted. 

The  compilation  and  publication  of  the  directory  might  well  be 
done,  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  acting  together 
with  the  director  of  the  Home  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  secretaries  of  the  state  boards  of  charities. 
The  reports  on  separate  states  might  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  as 
quickly  as  they  are  ready,  and  later  if  desired  be  botmd  into  one 
volume. 

There  is  a  second  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Home  Service 
Division  might  be  utilized.  The  greatest  handicap,  perhaps,  in  the 
way  of  developing  a  technique  of  rural  social  work  has  been  the 
lack  of  case  records.  Only  through  the  analysis  of  thousands  of 
family  histories  was  Miss  Richmond  able  to  build  up  the  backgrotmd 
for  her  "Social  Diagnosis."  The  efficiency  of  the  charity  organ- 
ization movement  varies  with  the  efficiency  of  its  case  work.  Case 
work  without  records  is  a  man  deprived  of  his  memory.  The  country 
chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  beginning  to  accumulate 
thousands  of  records,  many  of  which  will  be  of  slight  value  except 
as  illustrating  problems  arising  through  the  war,  but  others  which 
will  be  of  intense  interest  to  the  student  of  rural  social  problems. 
Many  difficulties  inherent  in  cotmtry  work  which  have  heretofore 
seemed  insuperable  are  vanishing  before  the  ingenuity  of  the  trained 
executive.  For  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  one  reason  for  training 
a  person  to  use  certain  accepted  methods  is  to  enable  her  to  discard 
them  all  and  devise  new  ones  of  her  own,  whenever  the  need  arises. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  such  records  is  on  hand,  some 
one  familiar  with  the  best  type  of  case  work  and  able  to  select  and 
utilize  information  effectively  ought  to  be  detailed  to  visit   home 
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conferences  and  the  distribution  of  informative  literature  written 
in  popular  style. 

Material  of  the  highest  value  for  such  educational  publicity 
as  a  basis  of  social  reform  in  rural  counties  is  being  gathered  daily 
by  the  Home  Service  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  buried  in  the  files.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  as  one  of  the  many  agencies  interested  in 
the  country  child,  would  like  to  see  these  data  so  analyzed  and 
presented  that  we  might  have  both  a  source-book  on  cotmtry  con- 
ditions and  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  science  of  rural  social 
work. 

With  this  study  under  way  and  a  directory  of  rural  agencies 
in  process  of  preparation,  we  should  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
carrying  the  true  spirit  of  social  service,  which  means  knowledge  and 
cooperation,  into  the  rural  commtmities  where  it  is  so  greatly 
needed. 


rHESS  OP  CLARENCE  S.  NATHAN,  INC.,  NEW  YOML 
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Reports  from  State  and  Local 
Child  Labor  Committees 


CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE,  JUVENILE  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCI- 

ATION,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Conditions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  practically  unchanged. 

The  Los  Angeles  District  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  continues  its 
successful  scholarship  work,  providing  twenty  scholarships  at  $3.00  per  week, 
at  a  total  outlay  of  $1,000.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  law  providing 
for  county  payment  of  scholarships. 

In  the  recent  legislation,  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws 
have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

Gains:  I.  The  compulsory  school  age,  and  the  age  when  a  child  may 
work  at  specified  occupations  has  been  raised  from  fourteen  to  fifteen, — or  to 
sixteen,  if  a  child  cannot  read  and  write  English.  The  special  exemptions 
for  children  from  twelve  upwards  unfortunately  remain. 

II.  "No  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the 
morning/'  This  is  a  gain  of  two  years  in  age  of  the  child  though  a  loss  of 
one  hour  in  time  (five  instead  of  six  o'clock),  and  the  very  great  gain  of 
prohibiting  all  work  instead  of  specified  occupations.  It  does  away  with 
hurtful  newspaper  delivery  hours,  and  best  of  all,  with  night  messenger 
service  for  boys  under  eighteen — a  step  forward,  if  not  all  that  is  desired. 

The  new  head  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  position.  Under  his  able  leadership,  with  better 
laws  and  an  increased  appropriation,  it  is  hoped  that  notable  advance  will  be 
made. 

The  work  of  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  for  the  coming  year  seems 
to  be  in  co-operation  with  all  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  and  child  labor  laws,  and  in  a  study  of  the  street  trades,  one  of  the 
problems  untouched  in  this  state. 

The  various  sections  of  the  state  have  worked  together  better  than  ever 
before  in  efforts  to  secure  desirable  social  legislation. 

Evelyn  L.  Stoddakt, 

Secretary. 

Avmrr 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

During  1910  photographs  were  taken  of  children  working  at  night  and, 
following  the  taking  of  these  pictures,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  children  worked,  with  the  result  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  our  legislature,  a  bill  was  introduced,  the  essence  of  which  was 
that  no  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be  employed,  or  permitted 
to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  between  ten  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the 
morning.    This  bill  was  signed  by  Governor  Johnson  April  17,  191 1. 

Early  in  January,  191 1,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  the  need  of 
investigating  the  issuance  of  age  and  schooling  permits  was  suggested,  and 
a  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Griffith  and  the  writer  was  appointed  to  look 
into  the  matter.  Later  learning  that  the  Bay  County  Consumers'  League  con- 
templated the  same  investigation,  we  joined  forces  with  Miss  C.  Anita 
Whitney  as  representative  of  the  league. 

A  force  of  workers  was  organized,  who  investigated  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  Alameda  county  and  found  them  not  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  working  child. 

This  investigation  led  to  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  school  authori- 
ties to  the  end  that  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  the  governor  signed  a 
bill  which  requires  that  a  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
must  have  completed  the  prescribed  common  school  course ;  that  the  family  of 
said  child  must  show  need  of  its  earnings  and  that  a  position  must  be  assured 
prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  permit. 

Other  good  features  of  this  law  are  the  placing  the  proof  of  age  on  the 
parents,  their  oath  not  being  sufficient  if  the  appearance  of  the  child  warrants 
the  belief  that  the  applicant  is  under  fourteen,  and  the  automatic  revoking 
of  the  permit  if  the  minor  has  been  without  regular  employment  for  more 
than  two  weeks,  and  still  needs  to  attend  school. 

Our  committee  has  succeeded  in  interesting  such  kindly  police  co-opera- 
tion that  minors  who  under  the  law  are  permitted  to  vend  papers,  gum  and 
the  like,  are  not  permitted  to  visit  certain  questionable  quarters  of 
the  city.  J.  C.  Astredo, 

Probation  OMcer  and  former  Secretary 
of  San  Francisco  Child  Labor  Committee. 

April  20,  1911. 


CITIZENS'  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

During  1910  interest  in  the  child  labor  question  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  centered  chiefly  on  the  amendment  of  the  existing  law  which 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  about  three  years.  That  part  of  the  law  which 
relates  to  the  employment  of  children  in  industrial,  mercantile  and  similar 
establishments,  seems  to  have  resulted  in:  first,  reducing  the  number  ol 
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National  Child  Lal^cv  Cotsaartsee;  earsnest  xyt  ;iR:i.l5tfe=t  c5:r'a  h&TC  been 
made  during  the  fast  j-ear  to  f«csre  aaseia&Dccts  to  rrnarhfli  these  ^icfet^ 
but  the  ever-present  difficult/  of  f«cunr^  the  arsescxc  cf  a  r-yririrt^'!  1^^^^ 
making  body  for  a  local  measure  has  a^iia  beea  cet  vhh  '^-^"t^  die  past 
session  of  Congress.  While  the  Senate  packed  the  azacsdmeaes  desredi  axtc9i> 
tion  could  not  be  secured  to  them  in  the  House  of  Representatn-cs^  bat  it  is 
hoped  that  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress^  better  success  will  follow  the 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

Needed:  Vocational  TsAXinNa 

As  in  other  communities,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  introduction 
of  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
entrance  into  a  trade  easier  and  more  profitable  for  the  child  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  period.  The  difficulty  at  the  present 
time  is  well  summed  up  by  one  of  the  local  superintendents  of  schools,  who 
<:x  plains  the  desertion  of  the  school  by  children  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

ai  follows: 

"Pirst — The  failure  of  the  present  public  school  curriculum  to  have 
studies  which  will  interest  and  hold  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades.  Second — 
Ihf  element  of  unrest  which  is  inherent  in  boys  and  girls,  and  which  makes 
\iht\i  evident  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  a  repulsion  from 
ihstract  work  and  a  yearning  for  physical  activity.  Third— The  necessity  for 
inrlividiial  support  which  presents  itself  early  in  life  to  a  large  per  cent  of 
ih':  wr^rld's  population.  These  three,  and  other  causes,  leave  behind  these 
ftUrii  and  sad  statistics." 

Mo^KG  Picture  Show  Employments. 

Ab  in  other  cities,  one  of  the  social  problems  needing  careful  attentkm 
U  that  '.f  the  moving-picture  theatre.  In  addition  h>  the  constant  supervisioa 
Ujbctkkary  to  prevent  the  emptoyment  of  children  under  age  as  ushers  attend- 
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ants,  etc.,  constant  watchfulness  is  needed  in  regard  to  emplo3rment  of  the 
children  as  performers.  During  the  year  1910,  151  special  permits  were 
granted  by  the  city  authorities  for  children  under  fourteen  years  to  appear 
as  performers  in  these  theatres.  Some  complaint  is  heard  from  school 
authorities  that  children  engaged  in  such  performances  are  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  school  attendance,  scholarship,  etc.,  and  it  would  seem  that 
further  restrictions  in  this  connection  are  advisable. 

The  official  statistics  show  that  during  the  year  1910,  1987  street  trading 
certificates  were  issued  and  510  certificates  for  employment  in  establishments 
were  issued,  and  that  these  510  children  were  employed  in  377  establishments. 
During  the  year  eighteen  violations  of  the  law  were  prosecuted  in  the  courts. 

Henry  J.  Harris, 

Secretary, 


DELAWARE  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Since  its  organization,  the  Delaware  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been 
engaged  in  the  main,  in  formulating  a  new  child  labor  law,  which  introduced 
not  only  certain  new  features,  but  also  provided  amendments  and  modifica- 
tions for  our  existing  laws.  The  committee  got  its  material  from  laws  in 
successful  operation  in  other  states,  and  added  certain  original  ideas  which 
applied  directly  to  conditions  in  Delaware. 

The  completed  bill  was  presented  at  the  last  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  after  some  difficulty  in  committee,  was  reported  to  the  senate  favor- 
ably. It  was  changed  in  a  number  of  ways  and  modified  by  mutual  agree- 
ment before  being  voted  on.  The  vote  in  the  senate  was,  however,  unani- 
mously against  the  measure. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  the  legislature,  at  the  instigation  of  those 
interested,  provided  that  a  commission  of  labor,  consisting  of  five  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  superior  court,  this  commission  to  report  back 
to  the  legislature  at  its  next  regular  session,  two  years  hence,  outlining 
clearly  existing  child  labor  conditions  in  the  state.  No  financial  provision  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  this  commission. 

Members  of  the  Delaware  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  conjunction  with 
other  interested  persons,  are  now  working  on  the  personnel  and  for  the 
speedy  appointment  of  this  commission. 

While  your  committee  has  not  succeeded  in  changing  the  existing  child 
labor  regulations,  its  efforts,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  have  had  an  excellent 
moral  effect  in  the  community  at  large,  and  we  believe  that  results  are 
bound  to  follow  our  endeavors  in  a  short  time.  We  feel  that  it  is  safe  for 
us  to  report  progress,  as  specifically  shown  in  the  action  of  the  legislature 
in  providing  a  commission  of  investigation.  Also  in  arousing  public  opinion 
to  such  a  point  that  supervision  and  inspection  of  child  labor  under  the 
present  laws  will  be  made  more  rigid  and  efficient. 

The  Child  Labor  Committee  of  Delaware  is  in  its  infancy,  and  I  wish  to 
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theatres  of  Illinois.  There  have  been  three  hearings  before  the  judiciary 
committee  which  has  this  bill  in  charge,  the  last  being  before  a  sub- 
committee appointed  to  report  back  to  the  general  committee  after  due 
consideration. 

A  delegation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  came  on  from  New  York  and  gave  a 
very  strong  hearing,  presenting  reasons  from  many  sides  for  allowing  chil- 
dren to  act  on  the  stage.  There  is  still  to  be  another  hearing  before  the  general 
committee  and  it  is  hoped  the  committee  may  be  convinced  of  the  great  harm 
to  little  children  of  allowing  this  measure  to  become  a  law.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  in  Illinois,  by  those  who  have  the  real  interest  of  the  child  at 
heart,  to  keep  what  protection  we  have,  and  also  to  extend  protection  to  the 
child  engaged  in  peddling  on  the  streets.^ 

Harriet  M.  Van  der  Vaart, 

Secretary. 


INDIANA  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

The  new  law  is  much  in  advance  of  the  old,  as  will  appear  below. 
It  gives  us  three-fourths  of  what  was  asked  in  the  original  bill.  The  ten-hour 
day  is  changed  to  nine.  The  night  clause  for  children  under  sixteen  applies 
to  every  occupation  and  is  a  vast  advance.  The  age  in  injurious  occupations 
is  advanced  to  sixteen  years  and  in  some  occupations  for  girls  to  eighteen, 
and  in  operating  dangerous  machines  the  age  is  advanced  to  sixteen.  The 
following  brief  analysis  shows  what  was  gained  and  lost: 

Section  One.  The  old  law  prohibited  children  under  fourteen  years  to 
work  in  eight  classes  of  industry.  The  new  law  applies  to  every  industry, 
except  three,  namely,  farm  and  domestic  work  and  canning  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  last  permits  children  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age  to  work  in 
canning  factories  during  vacation — ^June  i  to  October  i,  and  this  permission 
is  a  backward  step;  but  the  advance  in  the  section  is  much  greater  than  the 
loss  as  it  applies  the  fourteen-year  prohibition  to  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
industries  including  messenger  service,  telegraph,  telephone,  delivery  ser- 
vice, all  peddling,  all  street  trades,  hotels  and  restaurants,  office  work  of  all 
kinds,  theatres,  bowling  alleys  and  amusement  places  of  all  sorts;  livery 
stables,  garages,  blacksmiths  and  horse-shoeing,  meat  and  other  little  shops 
and  the  market,  railways  and  street  car  companies  and  many  other  minor 
employments. 

Section  Two.  The  old  law  restricted  work  to  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty 
hours  a  week.  The  new  law  prohibits  child  work  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  any  case  over  nine  hours  a  day  or  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  and  unless 
the  parent  consents  in  writing  the  child  can  work  but  eight  hours  a  day  or 
forty-eight  hours  a  week.  This  amounts  practically,  therefore,  to  a  nine- 
hour  a  day  limitation  for  children  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Section  Three  prohibits  the  work  of  all  children  under  sixteen  after  six 
P.  M.  and  before  seven  A.  M.    This  is  all  we  asked,  and  this  section  is  of 

mie  street  trades  bill  failed  of  pasaage;  ao  did  the  Wi  to  permit  the  empiosrment  of 
cbildren  in  Hie  tlieatres. — Ed. 
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KANSAS  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

We  have  made  no  new  amendments  this  year  to  the  child  labor  law,  the 
present  statute  being  an  amended  statute  of  1909.  We  have  reduced  the 
employment  of  children  to  a  minimum  in  the  factories  and  workshops  and 
other  vocations  mentioned  in  the  child  labor  statute.  An  agitation  for 
opening  up  the  theatres  to  child  actors  and  employees  was  defeated  at  the 
last  legislature.  Last  year  we  had  about  twenty-one  prosecutions  and  fifteen 
convictions  under  the  present  statute. 

The  following  table  of  comparison  with  previous  years  indicates  the 
continued  reduction  of  child  labor  employment  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  this  state,  as  a  result  of  rigid  factory  inspection  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  child  labor  law,  after  its  enactment: 


Year. 
1906 

Total  wage-earners  in 
factories,  workshops, 
etc. 

27,143 

Number  of  c 
between    : 
z6  years. 

909 

1907 

37,719 

625 

1908 

40,303 

595 

1909 

47,256 

491 

1910 

55,224 

139 

This  being  an  agricultural  state,  with  only  about  2,500  factories  and 
workships,  very  few  of  which  would  have  occasion  to  employ  child  labor, 
we  have  not  felt  the  necessity  for  further  extension  of  the  child  labor  law 
at  this  time ;  our  state  child  labor  committee  has  thought  it  better  to 
educate  the  people  to  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  present  statute  before 
going  further  in  this  direction. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson, 

Secretary, 
May  5,  191 1. 


KENTUCKY  CHILD  LABOR  ASSOCIATION 

The  only  matter  which  deserves  mention  in  this  report  is  the  prosecu- 
tion of  theatres  of  a  certain  class  for  putting  children  on  the  stage. 

With  the  growth  in  popularity  of  the  **moving  picture  show"  (we  are  told 
there  are  about  seventy  in  the  city  of  Louisville)  it  became  the  practice  of 
the  managers  of  these  establishments  to  give  variety  to  the  performance  by 
engaging  children,  often  of  tender  years,  to  sing  and  dance  on  the  stage. 
To  escape  the  child  labor  law  "amateur  night"  was  invented.  The  osten- 
sible purpose  of  this  arrangement  was,  not  merely  to  afford  amusement  to 
the  patrons  of  the  theatres,  but  also  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  boys  and 
girls  to  exercise  any  dramatic  talent  of  which  they  might  conceive  themselves 
possessed.    It  was  accordingly  held  out  to  the  public  that  these  performers 
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noawtd  DO  pay,  tbottgh  it  was  confcued  tliat  thcy  would  eotnpetc  for 
"prizes"  offered  bjr  the  management.  ProMcutioiu  inaognratcd  by  the 
■pector  developed  the  fact  that  these  prizes  were  alw^a  in  the  form  of 
moacf,  and  that  each  performer  invartablj  Mcorcd  a  "prise."  As  a.  matter 
of  fact,  children  with  talent  for  this  work  made  a  practice  of  pc^rforming 
at  aomc  one  of  these  theatres  practJcally  each  nigfat  in  fbe  wet^  and  gen- 
etallr  had  an  understanding  with  the  proprietor  of  csdi  Uicatre  in  which 
thqr  performed  that  they  wonld  appear  rqinlaily  at  his  ^aoe  on  cenain  fixed 
Bights  in  each  week. 

The  prosecutions  against  these  theatres  were  in  the  main  suoccssful,  and 
appeared  to  have  established  the  four  following  propoutiona  of  law 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice: 

1.  That  it  is  illegal  to  employ  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  at  any  time.  "Commonwealth  vs.  Walnut  Street 
Theatre;"  Court  of  Frank  Dachcr.  J.  P. 

2.  That  it  is  illegal  to  employ  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  after  seven  o'clock  P.  M.  "Common- 
wealth vt.  Story  Avenue  Theatre;"  "Commonwealth  vs.  John  Dupre;" 
Jefferson  Circuit  CourL  In  this  case  a  fine  was  also  imposed  upon  the 
father  of  the  child  for  permitting  the  child  to  appear. 

3.  That  "amateur  nights"  are  a  violation  to  the  statute.  "Common* 
wealth  vs.  West  Broadway  Theatre;"  Court  of  Frank  Dacher,  J.  P.  In  this 
case  the  prosecuting  witness,  a  girl,  testified  that  she  appeared  at  this  theatre 
about  two  nights  a  week,  on  an  average,  receiving  no  salary,  but  on  each 
occasion  receiving  a  "prize"  of  $4.00  in  money. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  the  statute  must  be  posted  in  eadi  theatre.  "Com- 
monwealth vs.  Avenue  Theatre."  "Commonwealth  vi.  Walnut  Street  Thea- 
tre;"   Court  of  Frank  Dacher,  J.  P. 

As  stated  above,  these  decisions  put  the  labor  inspector  in  a  fair  way 
to  stop  the  practice  entirely,  but  presently  along  came  Mr.  Francis  Wilson, 
playing  "The  Bachelor's  Baby,"  and  almost  shipwrecked  us.  The  inspector 
haled  Mr.  Wilson  into  court  and  that  genial  gentleman  so  irradiated  the 
court  with  the  sunshine  of  his  personality  that  everybody  turned  Lis  back 
on  the  statute  to  applaud  the  story  of  Mr.  Wilson's  early  struggles  and  to 
congratulate  the  young  person  who  was  the  bachelor's  baby  each  evening 
on  being  so  happily  situated.  Mr.  Wilson  was  dismissed  amid  universal 
approbation,  the  employment  of  juvenile  Thespians  received  a  new  impetns 
and  Pat  Filbum,  the  inspector,  had  to  begin  his  fight  over  again.  For- 
tunately he  has  a  truly  Celtic  proclivity  for  a  fight  and  to-day  he  has  an 
agreement  with  every  theatre  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  where  children  were 
Ifoimerly  employed,  that  the  practice  should  cease.    And  it  baa 

This  experience  has  exposed  what  we  think  is  a  £uilt  b 
It  does  not  mention  a  theatre  by  name  as  one  of  the 
under  fourteen  shall  not  be  employed.     We  are 
draft  of  a  "Uniform  Child  Labor  Law"  recew" 
Child  Labor  Committee,  prohibits  the  cmpf™ 
in  a  theatre. 
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General  Enforcement. 

We  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  child  labor  law  is  being  well 
observed  in  Kentucky.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  not  only  that  the 
predictions  of  disaster  from  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  result,  but  also  that  the  prophets  of  evil  themselves  have  not 
only  acquiesced  in  the  regulation,  but  have  quite  generally  come  to  regard 
it  as  desirable.  The  labor  inspector  says  he  is  now  having  practically  no 
difficulty  with  the  large  employers.  The  great  majority  of  prosecutions  have 
been  against  persons  in  a  small  way  of  business  and  violations  by  such  per- 
sons are  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  For  this  result  we  have  to  thank 
not  only  the  good  sense  of  employers,  but  also  the  perseverance  and  courage 
of  Mr.  Filburn,  the  state  labor  inspector.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  obvious 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  inspectors,  certainly  one  more  and  probably 
three'.  With  such  a  staff  we  believe  Kentucky  could  show  a  pretty  clean  bill 
of  health  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children. 

Lafon  Allen, 

March  i,  191  i.  President, 


LOUISIANA  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

At  the  present  time  the  Louisiana  State  Child  Labor  Committee  is 
paying  seven  scholarships.  That  is  to  say,  seven  children  representing  seven 
homes  are  kept  in  school  by  the  committee.  In  these  cases  the  home  is 
dependent  upon  the  child's  labor  for  support.  The  committee  pays  weekly 
to  the  family  of  the  child  the  amount  of  money  the  child  would  make  if  it 
were  laboring  in  the  factory.  This  scholarship  is  granted  after  an  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  by  the  factory  inspector  of  the  parish  of  New  Orleans. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  state  legislature  last  spring,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana  child  labor  law  prohibiting  children 
appearing  in  theatres  as  wage-earners.  The  attempt  was  defeated,  and  the 
law  remains  intact. 

We  have  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  revenue  of  our 
state  organization  is  made  up  of  dues  (one  dollar  per  member),  donations 
from  friends  and  five  hundred  dollars  annually  from  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

C.  C.  Henson, 

Ann.  15,  1911.  Secretary. 


MAINE  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

the  first  bills  in  behalf  of  child  labor  reform  were  presented  to 

■i-sr  years  ago  raising  the  age  limit  from  twelve  to  fourteen 

to  work  under  any  conditions;  and  also  making  the  cer- 
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The  committee  feels  that  the  administration  of  the  present  child  labor 
law  in  this  state  is  such  as  to  make  further  legislation  without  significance; 
therefore  it  has  committed  itself  to  a  plan  of  action  which  aims  to  remedy 
this  condition  before  attempting  to  extend  the  law. 

Without  any  action  on  the  part  of  this  committee,  two  acts  affecting  the 
employmient  of  children  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1910.  The  Con- 
sumers' League  claims  the  credit  for  securing  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
employment  of  children  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  A  law  intended 
to  regulate  the  employment  of  messengers  was  also  passed,  supported  by 
several  individuals  who  had  become  interested  in  this  one  phase  of  child 
labor.  But  as  this  law  makes  no  provision  for  its  enforcement,  it  is  prac- 
tically without  force. 

There  is  a  movement  now  on  foot,  emanating  from  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  to  secure  a  state-wide  compulsory  education  law 
with  the  age  limit  of  14  years.  The  State  Child  Labor  Committee  will  co- 
operate with  this  movement  as  far  as  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  success 
of  both  movements. 

Joseph  C.  Judge, 

Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Four  needs  were  outlined  a  year  ago — a  legislative  campaign  to  cure 
five  deficiencies  in  the  law,  a  more  comprehensive  state  inspection  system, 
more  accurate  statistics  and  investigations,  and  more  enlightened  public 
opinion.  The  large  legislative  campaign  was  the  most  important  work  our 
Executive  Committee  accomplished  in  1910.  Five  bills  were  presented  to 
the  legislature,  three  of  the  five  were  passed.  Another  bill,  which  the 
committee  opposed,  was  defeated. 

The  most  far-reaching  of  the  three  laws  passed  is  the  medical  inspec- 
tion law,  which  requires  that  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  they  apply  for  their  permit  to  work,  must  be  examined  by 
a  school  physician.  This  law  affects  about  20,000  children  yearly.  The 
school  physician  must  certify  that  each  of  these  children  is  in  sufficiently 
sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  he  intends  to 
do.  In  one  year  521  minors  in  factories  were  found  by  state  inspectors 
of  health  to  be  physically  unfit  for  the  work.  The  new  law  will  not  only 
be  valuable  in  keeping  out  of  the  mills  hundreds  of  children  in  poor 
health,  but  will  be  an  additional  check  upon  the  age  of  the  child.  It  was 
put  into  effect  throughout  the  state  on  August  first. 

The  street  trades  law  was  improved  by  imposing  a  penalty  upon  the 
person  who  is  really  responsible  for  the  illegal  employment,  rather  than 
upon  the  child.  When  the  penalty  fell  upon  the  child,  the  courts  were 
unwilling  to  inflict  severe  punishment  and  the  law  had  little  terror.  Placing 
the  penalty  upon  the  adult  also,  is  a  revolution  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  street  trade  regulation. 
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The  amount  of  schooling  required  before  children  can  go  to  work  is 
less  in  Massachusetts  than  that  prescribed  by  eleven  other  states,  which 
require  a  certain  test  in  elementary  arithmetic,  geography  and  spelling.  In 
Massachusetts  the  only  requirement  is  the  reading  of  simple  sentences  from 
the  Second  or  Third  Reader  and  the  writing  of  a  sentence.  Factory 
inspectors  state  that  they  often  find  children  at  work  in  the  factories  who 
cannot  make  themselves  understood  in  English,  and  for  whom  they  have  to 
get  an  interpreter.  Attention  ought  to  be  given  to  this  matter  of  the  educa- 
tional requirement  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  defects  in  the  system  of  issuing  age  certificates,  proving  age,  have 
yet  to  be  cured,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  system  of  enforcing  night  school 
attendance. 

Success  of  Night  Messenger  Bill. 

It  seemed  best  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  concentrate  our  legis- 
lative efforts  this  year  upon  one  principal  measure, — ^the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  minors  in  the  night  messenger  service.  Child  labor  in  mills 
ruins  children  physically  and  mentally, — ^the  night  messenger  service  ruins 
children  morally.  Wherever  public  prostitution  is  found  the  night  mes- 
senger service  is  invariably  used  as  a  part  of  the  system.  Messengers  are 
familiar  with  the  houses  and  with  the  cheap  hotels  to  which  prostitution 
is  being  driven,  are  sent  to  and  from  them  with  messages  and  come  into 
the  closest  contact  with  the  most  degrading  side  of  life. 

A  part  of  the  night  messenger's  business  is  of  course  the  delivery  of 
telegrams  of  great  importance,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part.  The  calls 
which  appeal  most  to  the  messenger  are  those  "specials"  in  which  he  receives 
large  tips  for  service  connected  with  immorality  or  crime.  Chinese  res- 
taurants, opium  dens,  kitchen  barrooms  and  places  of  assignation  are  the 
field  in  which  he  works.  The  messenger  companies  attempted  to  draw  the 
teeth  of  the  bill  by  reducing  the  age  limit  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen 
years.  The  Legislative  Committee  which  had  the  matter  in  charge  was  at 
first  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  eighteen-year  limit.  Their  opinion  was 
changed,  however,  through  the  efforts  of  a  special  auxiliary  committee  and 
through  the  efforts  of  275  organizations  and  clubs  throughout  the  state  which 
had  endorsed  the  bill. 

Considerable  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  occurred  in  regard 
to  the  age  limit,  but  the  legislature  was  finally  convinced  that  the  twenty- 
one  year  limit  was  necessary  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  that  form. 

Need  for  a  Co-ordinated  System  of  Inspection. 

The  need  of  a  more  adequate  system  of  inspection  to  discover  viola- 
tions of  the  child  labor  laws  has  long  been  evident.  The  commission 
appointed  this  year  to  investigate  the  subject  has  heard  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  which  reveals  clearly  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  inspection.  The 
system  is  too  much  decentralized;  a  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  a  division 
of  a  department  of  the   District   Police,  another  by  a  department  of  the 
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the  hours  of  10  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M.    A  clause  was  inserted  allowing  traveling 
theatrical  companies  to  employ  children  of  any  age. 

Little  interest  is  manifested  in  the  state  in  regard  to  child  labor.    Our 
big  problem  is  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  existing  legislation. 

Frank  T.  Carlton, 

Secretary. 
May  6,  191 1. 


INTER-CHURCH   CHILD   LABOR   COMMITTEE,   GRAND   RAHDS. 

MICHIGAN 

Many  interesting  discussions  have  been  held  on  such  subjects  as  neigh- 
borhood and  social  settlement  work,  playgrounds,  industries  of  children, 
making  our  churches  and  schools  more  effective  as  social  centers,  and 
housing  conditions. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  doing  good  work  along  all  these  lines. 
A  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  work  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  housing  con> 
ditions  in  our  city.  Many  of  the  schools  are  being  used  as  social  centres, 
•for  lecturte,  clubs,  and  various  other  things,  including  night  schools.  We 
also  have  Fathers',  as  well  as  Mothers'  Clubs,  organized  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  children. 

The  state  law  which  went  into  effect  two  years  ago,  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  for  women  and  children  to  fifty-four  a  week,  is  working  satis- 
factorily. It  was  contested  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  the  State  Supreme 
Court  sustained  its  constitutionality. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed  amending 
the  Child  Labor  Law.  The  age  of  night  messengers  was  raised  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  years,  when  employed  between  10  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M. 

A  bill  to  provide  means  whereby  children  of  indigent  parents,  within 
school  age,  may  attend  school,  was  also  passed,  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 
This  bill  provides  that  not  more  than  three  dollars  per  week  to  any  one 
child,  nor  more  than  six  dollars  per  week  to  any  one  family,  may  be  paid 
during  the  school  year. 

This  committee  will  continue  its  membership  as  sustaining  member  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Mrs.  H.  Gaylord  Holt, 

Chairman. 

May  15,  191 1. 


MINNESOTA  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Early  in  the  session  this  committee  introduced,  through  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  a  new  child  labor  bill.    This  bill  made  a  number  of 
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Bureau  made  the  most  complete  inspection  in  its  history  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  shows  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  to  be  283,937.  Oi 
this  number  1,137,  or  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  were  children  under 
sixteen. 

The  total  number  of  employment  certificates  issued  by  superintendents 
of  schools  was  1,707  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1909,  and  1,545  for  the 
year  ending  July  i,  1910.  The  latter  number  is  a  reduction  in  two  years  of 
15.4  per  cent. 

The  reasons  ascribed  for  granting  certificates  were  as  follows: 


X909. 

Poverty  1125 

Graduates  of  eighth  grade 302 

School  record  over  seventh  grade...    264 

Doctor's  certificate 11 

Incorrigibility    2 

Attending  business  college 

Reasons  not  given 3 

Total    1707  100.0  1545  100.0 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  issued  for  poverty  decreased 
and  the  number  issued  to  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  increased.  The 
increase  is  more  marked  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  reduction 
in  the  total  number  of  certificates  issued. 

Prosecutions. 

In  the  number  of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  child  labor  law,  the 
showing  of  the  department  is  very  poor.  Only  nine  employers  were  prose- 
cuted. This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  provided  that  where  a 
child  was  apparently  under  sixteen  years  of  age  the  employer  had  ten  days 
in  which  to  furnish  evidence  of  age.  Failure  to  do  so  was  to  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  section  relating  to  the  penalty  for  violation  con- 
tained these  words,  "or  whoever  continues  to  employ  any  child  after  being 
notified  by  a  truant  officer  or  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  shall  for  every 
day  that  such  employment  continues,  be  fined  not  less  than  $5.00  nor  more 
than  $20.00." 

The  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  larger  counties  held  that  no  prosecution 
could  be  had  until  notice  was  served  on  the  employer,  and  he  could  safely 
employ  a  child  until  discovered  by  an  inspector.  What  was  intended  was 
to  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  employer,  but  under  their  construc- 
tion it  became  a  protection  from  prosecution.  It  was  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  an  effort  was  made  to  adopt  a  new  law.  The  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  greatly  disappointed  at  the  results,  after  being  so  near  success,  and 

*Le8B  than  one  per  cent.    Total  aggregatloii  .9  of  1  per  cent. 
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most  important  was  the  Murray  Night  Messenger  Bill,  prohibiting 
employment,  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  of  boys  under  21  years 
of  age  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  goods  or  messages  between 
10  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M.  Practically  no  opposition  to  this  restriction  was 
incurred.  The  evidence  presented  by  the  agents  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  at  the  legislative  hearing  indicated  so  clearly  the  imperative  need 
of  removing  all  boys  from  night  work  in  our  large  cities,  that  the  bill  was 
passed  unanimously,  one  member  of  the  legislature  even  advocating  a  similar 
prohibition  against  day  messenger  service.  The  other  bill  amended  the  mer- 
cantile law  so  as  to  bring  under  its  jurisdiction  children  employed  as  pin 
boys  in  bowling  alleys  or  as  ushers,  checkers,  or  vendors  of  articles  in 
places  of  amusement. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  labor  unions,  consumers'  leagues  and 
child  labor  committees,  a  bill  introduced  at  the  request  of  proprietors  of 
canning  factories,  to  make  an  exemption  in  favor  of  longer  hours  for 
female  workers  over  sixteen  in  this  industry,  was  defeated  after  a  hard  fight 

Investigations. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  with  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  the  National  and  State  Consumers'  Leagues,  an 
investigation  was  conducted,  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
the  canning  factories  of  the  state.  About  thirty  factories  were  visited,  the 
investigators  hiring  out  and  working  as  regular  employees.  Much  valuable 
data  was  thus  secured.  Conditions  of  work  last  summer  were  found  as  bad 
as  in  former  years  with  respect  to  the  emplojrment  of  children  five  years  of 
age  and  upwards  in  the  sheds  adjoining  the  canning  factory  proper;  and  the 
employment  of  girls  over  sixteen,  excessive  hours  and  during  the  night  in 
the  factory  proper.  Supplementing  this  summer  investigation,  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  was  made  in  three  Buffalo  schools,  as  to  the  attendance  and  grade 
of  the  pupils  who  went  to  work  in  nearby  canning  factory  sheds  during  the 
1910  season.  It  was  shown  that  of  103  cannery  child  workers,  each  missed 
on  an  average  over  seven  weeks  of  schooling,  and  as  a  result,  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  cases,  either  failed  of  promotion,  or  were  conditioned. 
The  data  secured  in  both  investigations  are  now  being  compiled  for  a  legis- 
lative campaign,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  legislation  to  bring  clearly 
under  the  law's  jurisdiction,  the  employment  of  children  in  cannery  factory 
sheds. 

The  Committee  has  continued  the  plan  of  having  two  paid  representatives, 
one  in  Manhattan  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  located  at  the  health  office  where 
working  papers  are  issued  to  children,  to  aid  them  in  securng  satisfactory 
documentary  proof  of  age.  This  service  has  been  much  appreciated  by  the 
officials  and  by  the  children  themselves.  As  a  source  of  information  regarding 
the'  actual  enforcement  of  the  laws,  we  find  this  work  valuable. 

Scholarships. 

The  Committee  has  also  continued,  by  means  of  scholarships,  to  aid 
families  which  otherwise  might  put  their  children  to  work  contrary  to  law. 
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of  age,  to  provide  some  machinery  by  which  factories  could  be  inspected, 
and  to  reduce  the  working  hours.  The  bill  making  provision  for  these  reforms 
passed  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1909,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 

The  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Committee  met  at  Raleigh  on  September 
30,  1910,  and  formulated  the  following  legislative  program  for  191 1: 

1.  That  the  age  limit  be  raised  to  14  years. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  present  66  hours  a  week  to  not  exceeding  60  hours 
a  week  and  making  not  over  10  hours  a  day's  work. 

3.  Prohibiting  night  work  for  children  under  16. 

4.  A  provision  for  factory  inspection  under  the  State  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  January,  Hon.  R.  H.  Battle,  of  Wake  county,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature,  embodying  the  committee's  program.  This  bill 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Manufacturers*  Association  and  failed  to 
receive  a  majority  vote  in  either  branch  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  a 
separate  bill  making  60  hours  instead  of  66  a  week's  work  received  a  majority 
vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Assembly  and  finally  became  a  law..  This  also 
received  considerable  opposition  from  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  which 
urged  that  no  labor  legislation  be  enacted  then  on  the  ground  that  the 
cotton  textile  industry  was  languishing,  that  the  mill  operatives  had  not 
asked  for  any  legislation,  that  the  children  were  better  off  in  the  mills  than 
on  the  farms  from  whence  they  came,  and  that  those  who  advocated  the 
proposed  legislation  were  fanatics  and  visionaries  who  would  cripple  the 
state's  second  largest  industry  if  listened  to.  The  result  is  that  North  Car- 
olina has  still  to  win  the  battle  for  the  factory  children,  two  years  hence 
or  at  some  future  time. 

Charles  L.  Coon, 

April  28,  191 1.  Secretary. 


OHIO  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

The  Ohio  Child  Labor  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  for  the 
year  1910,  the  passage  of  two  important  bills  by  the  state  legislature.  One 
of  these  new  laws  provides  that  boys  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall 
not  be  employed  as  messengers  anywhere  in  the  state  between  the  hours  of 
9  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  The  object  of  this  measure  is  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  youths  in  connection  with  the  evil  features  of  city  life  after  dark, 
inasmuch  as  the  night  messenger  service  consists  very  largely  in  running 
errands  for  the  characters  of  the  underworld.  The  legislature  passed  this 
bill  after  having  heard  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  a  study  of  conditions  existing  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state. 
This  provision  was  made  to  apply  to  boys  only,  inasmuch  as  the  child  labor 
law  already  prohibited  the  employment  of  girls  under  eighteen  years  at  night 
in  any  gainful  occupation. 
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placing  the  entire  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  of 
five  members  all  of  whom  serve  without  pay  with  the  exception  of  the  sec- 
retary who,  after  May  20,  will  receive  a  salary  of  $125.00  per  month  and  trav- 
ehng  and  office  expenses.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  law — orig- 
inally passed  in  1903 — there  has  been  an  appropriation  for  the  child  labor 
work.  Under  the  old  law,  the  issuance  of  age  and  schooling  certificates 
was  in  the  hands  of  school  superintendents  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to 
be  advised  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  the  child  was  about  to  do.  As 
it  is  an  added  burden  for  the  school  people  and  manifestly  unfair  to  expect 
them  to  be  acquainted  with  factory  conditions  or  the  working  conditions  in 
shops  or  stores  or  messenger  service,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  place  the  full 
responsibility  on  the  Child  Labor  Commission,  whose  direct  duty  it  is  to  know 
all  about  the  working  conditions,  as  well  as  to  be  perfectly  sure  as  to  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  child  who  is  to  do  the  work. 

The  messenger  service  was  also  a  troublesome  factor,  although  for  the 
past  year,  the  Western  Union  has  not  employed  boys  under  the  age  of  16 
in  its  service.  When,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  age  limit  to 
correspond  with  the  New  York  law,  war  was  promptly  declared,  and  a 
lobby  sent  to  the  legislature  to  defeat  the  bill  which  offered  the  amendment 
raising  the  age  limit  for  day  work  from  14  to  16  and  for  night  work  between 
10  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M.  to  18  years  of  age.  The  bill,  however,  was  passed  and 
Oregon,  as  far  as  telegraph,  telephone  and  public  messenger  service  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  front  rank. 

Compulsory  Education  Age-Limit  Raised  to  15  Years. 

Another  important  advance  came  through  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
pulsory education  law,  which  raised  the  compulsory  age  limit  from  14  to  15 
for  the  entire  school  term.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  any  child  under 
the  age  of  15  years  to  receive  a  permit  for  work  during  the  school  term. 
According  to  the  compulsory  education  law,  truant  officers  are  also  held 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  and  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Commission  to  co-operate  very  closely  with  these  officers  in  the 
outside  communities.  As  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  in  Portland,  most  of  the 
factories  being  located  there,  the  office  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  that 
city,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  supervision  from  that  point  over 
the  balance  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  which  has  grown  out  of  the  child  labor 
agitation  in  this  state,  is  the  increased  interest  in  industrial  education.  We 
have  in  Portland  a  splendid  trade  school,  and  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
many  a  child  has  been  saved  from  the  store  and  the  factory  through  his 
application  for  a  permit  to  go  to  work.  He  was  told  of  the  possibilities  of 
learning  a  trade  in  the  trade  school,  and  it  was  an  exception  to  have  him 
return  for  his  permit,  once  induced  to  visit  the  trade  school.  It  has 
been  a  most  serious  reflection  on  the  present  educational  system,  that  children 
who  saw  no  future  for  them  in  the  repfUlar  grades,  were  so  keen  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  offered  in  a  school  "that  showed  us  how  to  do  things,"  instead 
of  "jest  tellin'  us  how." 
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sively  during  the  spring  of  1910.  He  found  almost  all  school  officials  glad  to 
learn  the  purpose  of  the  law  as  to  the  issuing  of  certificates,  and  to  bring 
their  standards  up  to  that  established  by  the  more  careful  officials.  It  was 
harder  work  to  get  an  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law  started 
in  places  where  it  had  always  been  ignored,  for  this  matter  rested  usually, 
not  with  the  school  superintendent,  but  with  the  more  or  less  politically 
controlled  members  of  the  school  board.  It  is  pleasant  to  record,  however, 
that  in  two  districts — one  a  city  of  some  importance — attendance  officers  were 
employed  for  the  first  time  and  put  to  work  as  a  direct  result  of  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  school  boards  on  behalf  of  the  Child  Labor  Associa- 
tion. In  another  large  city  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation system  was  made,  the  superintendent  of  schools  making  two  trips  to 
Philadelphia  to  confer  with  the  secretary  of  the  Child  Labor  Association  on 
the  subject. 

In  Scranton,  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  state,  the  compulsory  education 
law  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  no  prosecutions  against  either  parents  or 
children  having  been  instituted  for  over  two  years.  The  public  charge  by  an 
attendance  officer  that  she  was  restrained  by  members  of  the  school  board 
when  she  attempted  to  prosecute,  went  uncontradicted.  Repeated  visits 
to  that  city  were  needed  in  order  to  bring  together  those  who  favored  the 
enforcement  of  this  important  law  and  to  make  their  sentiment  so  effective 
as  to  force  a  change  of  policy.  That  change  took  place  on  September  i,  1910, 
when  the  number  of  attendance  officers  was  increased  from  two  to  five,  and 
a  systematic  enforcement  of  the  law  along  approved  lines  was  inaugurated. 
That  the  politicians'  hands  have  been  taken  off  the  attendance  officers,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  besides  a  score  or  more  of  parents  fined  for  not  keeping 
their  children  in  school,  five  have  been  put  in  jail  for  this  offense. 

The  most  important  accomplishment  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City 
has  been  the  transfer  of  the  power  to  issue  employment  certificates  from  the 
thirty  or  more  principals  of  schools  to  two  men  in  the  offices  of  the  two  school 
superintendents  in  these  cities.  While  the  issuing  of  the  certificates  was 
decentralized,  many  irregularities  and  great  variation  in  standards  existed. 
Issuance  from  two  central  points  has  been  a  great  gain.  In  Philadelphia  all 
certificates  are  issued  from  a  single  office.  In  all  places  in  the  state,  parochial 
school  principals  are  authorized  to  issue  certificates  to  their  children,  a  right 
which  has  been  abused  in  a  few  instances  known  to  the  Association. 

Pending  Bills. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1910-1911  has  been  given  over  to  a  legislative  cam- 
paign for  three  bills — a  mines  bill,  fixing  a  sixteen-year  age  limit  for  work 
inside  of  coal  mines ;  a  night  messenger  bill,  fixing  a  twenty-one-year  age  limit, 
and  the  so-called  "glass  exception"  bill,  repealing  the  "exception"  in  the 
existing  law  under  which  the  glass  industry  is  allowed  to  employ  boys  at 
night.  At  this  date  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  mines  bill 
and  the  night  messenger  bill  will  pass  and  there  is  a  fighting  chance  that 
the  glass  bill  will  pass.    It  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the  glass  manu- 
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widi  a  retom  post  card  reqtiestbsigp  fmthiei  inxazmaam.  afioot  tite  tikcee  bilb 
pending  in  the  legislature  this  sessioii  were  mailed  to  trvAMts  of  Western 
Pcnn^lvania.  One  thousand  e^ht  hundred  of  dEbese  cznk  leturaed  shoved 
appreciable  interest  in  the  bills^  To  these  persons  and  several  bundled 
others  was  sent  a  circular  letter  urging  tiiat  tiher  write  tibKxr  reprcscntatiTes 
to  support  our  bills. 

The  Civic  Oub  of  Allegheny  county^  tiie  Associated  Cbaritiea;  tfie  Pitts- 
burgh Civic  Commissioner  and  individuals^  at  our  request,  have  wiittcn  die 
committee  on  manufactures  in  the  legislatxtre  and  the  AnegheDy  ooonty 
memberf  of  the  house  asking  their  support  of  our  btllsw  Good  new^iaper 
publicity  hag  also  been  received 

A  ni!W  mailing  list  for  Allegheny  county  and  Western  Pennsyhrania  now 
ifM'hidrn  upproximatcly  four  thousand  names. 

A  DIf'kerts'  Carnival  given  early  in  March  for  the  association  netted 
ttv^r  $1, tit  fit  Mil  w^ll  as  good  publicity.  A  financial  appeal  just  sent  out  is 
tff)M|t)fiK  ti\i\ttPi'\nh\f.  returns. 

MUa  f  Jlllwfi  A.  0"inn,  formerly  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
ftHfTitlit,  will  MMccrril  (he  undersigned  in  office  after  May  sixth. 

Clara  R  Fasr, 

May  4i  t^tU  Secretary. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILD  LABOR 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Social  Conditions  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  co-operation  with  the  local  Consumers' 
League  and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee's  work,  has  endeavored  to  put  a  bill 
through  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  that  will  forbid  the  employment  of 
boys  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  night  messenger  service  after 
ten  P.  M.  and  before  five  A.  M.  This  measure  has  passed  the  house  and 
its  supporters  believe  will  be  carried  in  the  senate  before  the  close  of  the 
legislative  season. 

An  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
showed  that  boys  in  the  service  here  had  the  same  vicious  contact  with  the 
evils  of  night  life  that  had  been  uncovered  in  other  cities.  In  Providence 
by  the  aid  of  the  agent  a  youthful  night  clerk  of  one  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies together  with  an  old  offender  were  arrested  for  illegally  selling  cocaine 
at  night. 

Several  hundred  people  attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
presidents  and  committees  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  in  Provi- 
dence, January  25th  and  26th ;  during  its  sessions  the  exhibit  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  was  conspicuously  shown  in  two  rooms  of  the  con- 
ference building.  Later  the  exhibit  was  put  up  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Providence  public  library,  and,  through  the  churches,  labor  organizations  and 
press,  attention  was  called  to  its  impressive  display  of  pictures  and  charts 
illustrative  of  the  evils  of  child  labor  in  the  various  industries  over  our 
country. 

More  Uniform  Laws  in  New  England. 

Reports  on  child  labor  conditions  in  the  six  New  England  states  were 
given  at  the  conference  by  the  chairmen  of  the  several  state  committees  of 
the  federation.  These  reports  followed  the  lines  of  investigation  worked  out 
by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  with  the  aim  of  showing 
the  lack  of  uniformity  existing  in  the  several  states,  and  the  value  and  need 
jf  securing  for  a  section  of  country  so  closely  knit  by  commercial  and  indus- 
trial ties,  more  uniform  laws.  The  conference  voted  to  use  its  influence  in 
this  direction  and  to  continue  to  act  as  a  conference  body  in  the  furtherance 
of  better  child  labor  laws  in  New  England. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  its  file  of  records  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  its  investigation  of 
the  number  of  children  acting  during  a  specified  week  on  the  stage  in  Provi- 
dence and  Pawtucket.  A  study  of  the  year's  file  showed  that  seventy  licenses 
had  been  granted  by  the  mayors  of  the  two  cities  during  the  year.  As  some 
of  the  licenses  were  held  by  children  acting  on  different  occasions,  the  num- 
ber of  individual  children  was  reduced  to  fifty-two,  more  than  half  of  them 
living  out  of  this  state. 
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The  report  of  the  state  factory  inspector  for  1910  gives  the  muiiber  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  working  in  factories,  mills  and  buiinest  estab- 
lishments in  the  state  as  5,6991  This  constitutes  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  workers.  In  the  textile  industries,  however,  where  the  maj<v  portiodi 
of  the  children  are  employed,  the  ratio  is  6  per  cent  For  the  year  1909  it  was 
5.8  per  cent  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  adult  workers  in  tiie  teztlte 
industries  for  1910  was  put  at  J,75Q,  while  the  children  were  reduced  bgr  but 
sixty-six. 

The  legislation  secured  last  year  requiring  among  other  improvements  an 
educational  test  (ability  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English) 
from  all  children  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  went  into  effect  the  first  of 
January,  191 1.  The  report  of  the  Providence  truant  officer  shows  that  in 
1910  his  office  issued  138  employment  certificates  to  children  who  had  not 
been  to  our  schools;  476  to  children  of  fourteen  and  over  who  had  not 
completed  the  primary  school  grades  (first  to  fourth),  and  2,853  to  others  who 
had  not  reached  the  eighth  or  final  grade  in  elementary  school  work. 

It  is  believed  the  educational  test  will  send  the  children  more  regularly 
to  school  and  to  schools  where  the  studies  are  conducted  in  English. 

Annie  H.  Barus, 

ChairinaiiK 

VERMONT  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR 

COMMITTEE 

The  Vermont  branch  was  organized  in  Burlington  on  September  15th, 
191a  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  were  duly 
elected:  Mr.  Clark  C.  Fitts,  of  Brattleboro,  chairman;  Prof.  G.  H.  Perkins 
of  Burlington,  vice-chairman;  Miss  Julia  Smith  of  Burlington,  treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Hawks  Putnam  of  Bennington,  secretary. 

Through  the  able  efforts  of  Mr.  Fitts  a  bill  was  drafted  and  presented 
to  the  legislature  at  Montpelier  during  its  recent  session.  It  was  passed 
yrith  very  little  opposition,  except  in  the  Senate,  and  is  now  a  law. 

It  raised  the  age  limit  to  fourteen  years  for  children  in  any  railroad 
company,  mill,  factory,  quarry  or  workshop,  wherein  are  employed  exceed- 
ing ten  persons. 

A  section  of  the  old  law  was  amended  by  adding  the  word  'liotel  and 
bowling  alley^  to  the  former  occupations  that  needed  certificates  for  em- 
ployment up  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

A  section  concerning  dangerous  machinery  was  introduced,  limiting  the 
age  to  sixteen  when  children  could  be  employed  around  specified  machinery. 

Employers  may  be  obliged  by  certain  officials  to  furnish  age  certificates 
and  children  may  be  withdrawn  from  emplo3rment  until  such  certificates  are 
furnished. 

An  intensive  study  of  child  labor  has  been  conducted  in  Brattleboro  this 
winter  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  Jr.  An  exhaustive 
qoestionaire  was  used  and  many  important  statistics  were  gathered. 
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INCORPORATED 


ORGANIZED  APRIL  15.  1004 


10S  EAST  22D  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
1114  CENTURY  BUILDING.  ATLANTA,  OA. 
803    UNION    TRUST    BUILDING,    CINCINNATI.   O. 


OFFICERS 


FELIX  ADLER,  SAMUEL  MCCUNE  LINDSAY. 

Chairman  HOMER  FOLKS, 

V.  EVERIT  MACY,  Vicc-Chairmcn 

Trcasurcr 
OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY.  Qcncral  Sccrctary 
A.  J.  MCKELWAY,  skcrctary  for  thc  Southcrn  States 
E.  N.  CLOPPER,  Sccrctary  for  Mississippi  Valley  Statcs 

Josephine  j.  eschenbrenner,  membersnif  sccrctary 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

FELIX  ADLCR.  Chairman  JAMCS  H.  KlRKLAND 

FRANCIS  G.  CAPPCY  SAMUEL  MCCUNC  LINDSAY 

ROBERT  W.  DC  FOREST  V.  EVCRIT  MACY 

EDWARD  T.   DCVINC  ISAAC  N.  8ELIQMAN 

HoMCR  Folks  Lillian  d.  wald 

WILLIAM  E.  Harmon  Paul  m.  warburq 

MRS.   FLORENCE  KELLEY  JOHN  W.  WOOD 


OBJECTS 

To  PROMOTE  THE  WELFARE  OF  SOCIETY,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 

To  INVESTIGATE  AND  REPORT  THE  FACTS  CONCERNING  CHILD  LABOR. 

To  RAISE  THE  STANDARD  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

To  ASSIST  IN  PROTECTING  CHILDREN  BY  SUITABLE  LEGISLATION  AGAINST  PREMA- 
TURE OR  OTHERWISE  INJURIOUS  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  THUS  TO  AID  IN 
SECURING  FOR  THEM  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  AND 
PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  SUFFICIENT  FOR  THE  DEMANDS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

To  AID  IN  PROMOTING  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  CHILD  LABOR. 

To  CO-ORDINATE,  UNIFY  AND  SUPPLEMENT  THE  WORK  OF  STATE  OR  LOCAL  CHILD 
LABOR  COMMITTEES,  AND  ENCOURAGE  THE  FORMATION  OF  SUCH  COM- 
MITTEES  WHERE  THEY  DO   NOT  EXIST. 


Persons  who  contribute  $2  or  more  annually  toward  the  support  of  the  child 
labor  campaign  are  enrolled  as  associate  members,  $25  or  more  as  sustaining  mem- 
bers and  $100  or  more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Committee  and  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement 
throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may  be  sent  to  V.  Sverit  Macy*  Treasoier. 
105  Stest  22d  Street.  New  YorK  City. 


Members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


Honorary  Member — ^William  H.  Taftt  Washinston,  D.  C.     President  ot  the  United  States. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Oyster  Bay,  N.T.     Ex-Piesident  of  the  United  States. 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS»  Hull  House,  Chicago,  HI. 

FELIX  ADLER,  New  York  City.  Leader  of  Society  for  Ethical  Culture;  Professor,  Political 
and  Social  Ethics,  Coliunbia  University. 

REV.  NEAL  L.  ANDERSON,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MRS.  EMMONS  BLAINE,  Chicago,  111.  Founder,  Emmons  Blaine  School  for  Teachers.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  Member,  Chicago  City  Homes  Association. 

JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS,  Cambridge,  Mass.  President,  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  National  Consiuners'  League ;  Lecturer  on  Economics,  Harvard  University. 

FRANCIS  G.  CAFFEY,  New  York  City.  Attomey-at-Law ;  Lt.  Col.  Alabama  Volunteer  Infan- 
try in  Spanish-American  War. 

EDGAR  E.  CLARK,  Washington,   D.   C.     Member,  National  Anthracite  Coal   Commission; 

Member,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MRS.  SARAH  S.  PLATT  DECKER,  Denver,  Colo.     Ex-President,    General    Federation    of 

Women's  Clubs. 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  DeFOREST,  New  York  Citv.  Attomey-at-Law;  President,  Charity 
Organization  Society,  City  of  New  York;  Chairman,  New  York  State  Tenement  House 
Commission,  1900;  First  Tenement  House  Commissioner,  City  of  New  York,  1902-03; 
Vice-President,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  New  York  City.  General  Secretary,  Charity  Organisation  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York ;  Editor  of  "The  Sxurvey  " ;  Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Columbia 
University. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Cambridge,  Mass.     President-Emeritus,  Harvard  University. 

ARTHUR  F.  ESTABROOK,  Boston,  Mass.  Banker. 

HON.  N.  B.  FEAGIN,  Birmingham,  Ala.     Judge  in  the  City  Court. 

HON.  HOMER  FOLKS,  New  York  City.  Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association ;  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City. 

ALBERT  H.  FREIBERG,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  0.     Chairman,  Ohio  Child  Labor  Committee. 

EDWARD  W.  FROST,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Attomey-at-Law;  President,  Children's  Better- 
ment League;  Chairman,  Wisconsin  Child  Labor  Committee. 

HON.  J.  B.  GASTCN,  Montgomery,  Ala.     Member  of  Alabama  Child  Labor  Committee. 

CARDINAL  JAMES  GIBBONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  GOLDEN,  Fall  River,  Mass.     President,  United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

RIGHT  REV.  DAVID  H.  GREER,  New  York  City.     Bishop,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York. 

HON.  CURTIS  GUILD,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.     Ex-Goveraor. 

WILLIAM  E.  HARMON,  New  York  City.     Real  Estate  Broker. 

HON.  CLARK  HOWELL,  Atlanta,  Ga.     Editor  of  "Atlanta  Constitution." 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  New  York  City.     Author  of  "Poverty." 

MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  New  York  City.     Secretary  of  National  Consumers*  League. 

JAMES  H.  KIRKLAND,  Nashville,  Tenn.     Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

ADOLPH  LEWISOHN,  New  York  City. 

SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  New  York  City.  Director,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy: 
Professor  of  Social  Legislation,  Coliunbia  University. 

HON.  BEN  B.  LINDSEY,  Denver,  Colo.  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court;  President,  International 
Juvenile  Court  Association. 

V.  EVERIT  MACY,  New  York  City.  Treasurer,  People's  Institute ;  Member  of  the  University 
Settlement  Society;  Trustee  of  Teachers'  College. 

JOHN  MITCHELL,  New  York  City.  Ex-President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Vice- 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

MRS.  PHILIP  N.  MOORE,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     President,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS,  New  York  City.     Publisher,  "New  York  Times." 

HON.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  Washington,  D.  C.     President.  National  Conservation  Association. 

ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN,  New  York  City.     Banker. 

HON.  HOKE  SMITH,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Attomey-at-Law;  Governor  of  Georgia;  Ex-Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Chicago,  HI.  Professor  of  Social  Economics,  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Warden,  Chicago  Commons. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN,  Trenton,  S.  C.     United  States  Senator. 

MISS  LILLIAN  D.  WALD,  New  York  City.     Founder,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

PAUL  M.  WARBURG,  New  York  City.     Banker. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.- 

REV.  C.  B.  WILMER,  Atlanta,  Ga.     Secretary,  Georgia  Child  Labor  Committee. 

JOHN  W.  WOOD,  New  York  City.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


